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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



OCTOBER MEETING, 1912. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the loth instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m.; the President, Mr. Adams, in the 
chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library since 
the June meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift, by bequest of Mary 
Ripley Goodwin, of an engraving of Washington by Ormsby 
from a painting by Stuart, and an engraving of the Declaration 
of Independence by Huntington; and by the Misses Sarah and 
Joanna Williams, of Yonkers, New York, of the field-glass and 
watch of their great-great-grandfather, Major-General John 
Thomas. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Malcolm Storer accepting his election as a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

The Editor reported the gifts, by Mr. C. P. Bowditch, of 
papers on Young Men's Republican Parties, 1872-1880; by 
Dr. Loring W. Puffer, of a letter of Levi Woodbury, 1830; and 
by the Misses Sarah and Joanna Williams, of a regimental book 
belonging to Major-General Thomas, containing a list of offi- 
cers and soldiers in the Canada expedition of 1759. 

The Editor also mentioned the fact that it has been proposed 
to memoriah'ze the General Court to begin the publication of 
the Massachusetts State Archives. In accordance with a vote 
of the Council recommending such action, it was voted that the 
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subject be referred back to the Council, with power to authorize 
the President to sign the memorial in behalf of the Society. 

The Editor communicated a memoir of John Fiske, prepared 
by Mr. Thayer. 

The President then read as follows: 

Course of Historical Events. 

The activities of another year having begun, once more it 
devolves upon me to greet the Society at the close of a vaca- 
tion period. On the last similar occasion I ventured a novelty.^ 
Besides referring to incidents of interest which had occurred 
since the June meeting especially coanected with the Society, 
I went afield, so to speak, calling attention to occurrences of 
possible future general historical interest, which had elsewhere 
likewise chanced. Of these there were four: (i) the parlia- 
mentary revolution worked in Great Britain through the wrest- 
ing of its legislative veto power from the House of Lords; 
(2) the practical birth of a new nationality of the English- 
speaking race on this continent through the action of the 
Dominion of Canada on President Taft's proposed mutual 
reciprocity enactments; (3) the prevailing world-wide industrial 
unrest, entering on a new and portentous phase in the general 
Union-labor strikes occurring in Great Britain, which had for 
a time threatened both to paralyze and to starve, if not revo- 
lutionize; and (4) the Morocco incident, so called, in the case 
of Germany confronted by the British-French alliance, paus- 
ing on the threshold of hostilities; thus revealing the exist- 
ence of an imderlying financial force of a controlling influence 
never before appreciated, but then first exerted on Berlin at 
a highly critical international juncture. 

It is, I submit, somewhat suggestive of the rapidity of pace 
with which the world now moves that all the events then re- 
ferred to have receded into what may not improperly be de- 
nominated the historic past. Though events of yesterday, they 
to-day savor of ancient history. Reviewing, in the same way, 
the period elapsed since the Society last met, I this year feel 
somewhat at a loss to specify anything therein occurring which, 
to my mind, is likely hereafter to leave what may be called a 

' Proceedings, xxv. 9-15. 
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mark upon the page. Since June last, the world, of course, has 
moved; but the movement has not, so far as I am capable of 
now estimating the relative importance of events, been ac- 
companied by any incident peculiarly dramatic in character, 
or which, as we to-day see things, is likely to be writ large in 
history. In Europe the compUcations between Italy and 
Turkey have seemed slowly to be drawing to a conclusion; but 
what that conclusion may involve is as much a mystery now as 
when I last alluded to another phase of the same topic in a 
paper read by me to the Society fifteen years ago.^ I then 
quoted the confident prediction of Cotton Mather made in 17 12 
as to "the approaching Fall of the Ottoman Empire." It was 
on the 29th of May, 1453, that Mahomet II took Constanti- 
nople by storm, and the curtain fell on the last scene of the final 
act of that particulat world-drama known as Roman Empire. 
Next May will witness the passage of 460 full years since that 
very memorable occurrence. The British East India dominion, 
a corresponding counter-movement, dates from 161 2; and now, 
whatever may immediately occur, one thing is apparent, — 
there is a mighty seething of unrest — social, religious and 
political, deep-seated and irrepressible — at work in Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Of it the Morocco episode of a year ago and 
the Tripoli episode of this year were but symptoms and inci- 
dents. The final upheaval, whether in Constantinople, in 
Cairo or in Bombay, is yet to take place. History on the largest 
scale, will it be given to the youngest here to witness that 
dinouement which Cotton Mather fondly anticipated it would 
be given unto him to rejoice over Just two centuries ago? 

Meanwhile, we in this country have been engaged in the 
regvdar quadremiial political canvass, — one in some respects 
unique; but which does not, so far as yet appears, seem likely 
to be in any way epochal. 

In this room, as is well understood, what is known as "poli- 
tics" is, as a topic, avoided, — I might even say tabooed; and 
by "politics" I of course mean immediately agitating issues of 
a partisan political character. Nevertheless, even as respects 
them, a record at the time made up in a proper spirit is by no 
means without historical value. Select any political crisis one 

* 2 Proceedings, xrt. 67-68. This was a favorite propliecy both of Increase 
and Cotton Mather. See Cotton Mather's Diary, index, under word Turks. 
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pleases, even, at hap-hazard, one of the presidential canvasses 
of the last century, it is always interesting, and not infre- 
quently most instructive, to learn how it and the actors in it at 
the moment impressed a contemporary. 

For instance, I have recently had occasion to review some 
historical notes and material in my possession, relating to 
events which occurred exactly fifty years ago, and to characters, 
now become historical, who conspicuously figured therein. 

It was at that depressing period of our Civil War when 
the famous Proclamation of Emancipation was issued, — the 
period marked by the conflicts of Antietam and Gettysburg. 
The material consisted of extracts, which I had caused to be 
made from the London journals of the period, more especially 
from the Times, then, as the Thtmderer, at the full height of its 
world-wide reputation. It was Francis Bacon who, dying, 
consigned his record and memory "to men's charitable speeches, 
to foreign nations, and to the next ages." He who in the suc- 
ceeding century was referred to as "the wisest of mankind," 
thus classed "foreign nations" with "succeeding ages" as a 
tribunal qualified impartially to pass on the reputation of an 
actor in a period not yet remote. I propose for the edification 
of the Society on the present occasion to subject this canon, 
if it may so be called, of the great English philosopher to the 
test. It wUl, I apprehend, be a necessary conclusion that the 
verdict of posterity has not in the case cited confirmed the con- 
temporaneous judgment of "foreign nations," while in that 
judgment charity of speech was conspicuously lacking. Here, 
for instance, is a contemporaneous estimate recorded in the 
coltmms of the London Herald of two American pubUc men 
whose fame is not likely soon to pass into utter obhvion. The 
date was December 17, 1862, almost exactly fifty years ago: 

Mr. Seward, we believe, is a man of some degree of ability. He 
would not pass muster among third-rate statesmen in England; he 
is not the equal of Sir G. Grey, much less of those to whom he is 
more usually compared — Mr. Cobden, Mr. W. E. Forster, or Mr. 
Bright. Still, he is not altogether witiout talent, and is not inca- 
pable of common sense. But none of his colleagues possess the small- 
est gleam of intelligence or political capacity; and, among them all, 
Mr. Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasiuy, is, perhaps, the 
most utterly ignorant and foolish. His financial ability is below 
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thai of the dullest Whig underling that ever helped a blundering 
Chancellor to empty the Exchequer. 

A few weeks after this estimate of Seward and Chase was 
put forth, Parliament assembled, and among its first debates 
was one upon what was known as "the American war." Of 
this debate the Times gave next morning an editorial resume. 
Referring to the opinions therein expressed of the course of 
events in America between the firing on Sxmiter in April and the 
Trent affair in the following November, it said: 

These, then, after a recess of six eventful months, are the con- 
clusions to which statesmen of all parties have been brought. There 
is not one of them who believes that the restoration of the American 
Union, on the terms of its original Constitution, is a possible event. 
There is not one who believes that the forcible subjugation of the 
South is a possible alternative, though there is one who declares his 
opinion that such a conquest, if it were practicable, would only 
prove the political ruin of all America together. We arrive, then, at 
the one conclusion remaining, that a separation on peaceable terms 
and at the earliest moment is the result which the friends of America 
ought to desire. 

I will now pass over a year, and upon May 22, 1863, I find 
this sentence in an editorial in the London Morning Post, 
currently reputed at that time to be the personal organ of 
Lord Palmerston, the Premier: 

In the annals of human folly there is to be found no such example 
of unmitigated imbecility as that furnished by the conduct of those 
who for the past two years have affected to direct the destinies of the 
American nation. We believe we have now seen the last "Grand 
Army of the North." 

Finally, let me read this from the issue of the Times for 
September 17, 1863, — two months, it will be noticed, after 
the battle of Gettysburg. It is from a highly characteristic 
"Thunderer "editorial, entitled "President Lincoln Described." 
The now historic character referred to was described as follows: 

Among the many marvels and paradoxes of the American Revolu- 
tion there is none greater than the part played by President Lincoln 
himself. That such a man should have been called upon to guide the 
destinies of a mighty nation during a grand historical crisis is siurely 
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Strange enough, but that he should have blundered and vacillated 
as he has, without for a moment losing confidence in himself, or alto- 
gether forfeiting that of his countrymen, is stranger still. . . . How 
any man in his sober senses could have sat down to compose such a 
rhapsody as this, or having composed it, could have read it over with 
gravity and ordered it to be printed, passes our comprehension.^ 
It is something between a prophecy and an orac\ilar response, with 
a dash of Yankee slang and terms of expression which remind us 
alternately of Ossian, of the incoherent utterances of the Maori 
Chiefs, and of school-boy translations of corrupt choruses in Greek 
tragedies. Cromwell never spoke and Mr. Carlyle never wrote any- 
thing so hopelessly obscure, and the persons, if there be any such, 
to whom such a jargon can appear impressive or even intelligible must 
have faculties and tastes of which we can form no idea. One is 
really tempted to think that Mr. Lincoln cannot have been himself 
when he penned so grotesque a production. 

Now I confidently submit that these extracts from the lead- 
ing organs of English opinion fifty years ago have a distinct 
historical value. Read through a half-century vista, they 
not only inculcate a lesson of modesty, but they also illustrate 
to a singular degree the extreme danger which accompanies 
all political and other vaticination in these uninspired times. 
Furthermore, they throw a gleam of lurid light on the now 
almost inconceivable condition of public thought then prevail- 
ing in English upper-class circles, a condition in which ex- 
treme dislike and insolent contempt gave expression to dense 
ignorance. They none the less afford an instructive bit of 
pen-and-ink contemporaneous portraiture. 

In much the same way, I submit that a photographic record of 

' The "rhapsody" here referred to was Lincohi's letter to the people of Illi- 
nois, of August 26, 1863. Quoting it almost in full in their Life of Lincoln (in. 
380-389) Nicolay and Hay pass upon it the following judgment, from which the 
investigator of a century hence will probably see no occasion to dissent: "Among 
all the state papers of Mr. Lincoln from his nomination to his death this letter is 
xmique. It may be called his last stump-speech, the only one made during his 
Presidency. We find in it all the qualities that made him in Illinois the incom- 
parable political leader of his party for a generation. There is the same dose, 
unerring logic, the same innate perception of political conduct, the same wit and 
sarcasm, the same touch of picturesque eloquence, which abounded in his earlier 
and more careless oratory, but all wonderfully heightened, strengthened, and 
chastened by a sense of immense responsibility. , . . The style of this letter is as 
remarkable as its matter; each sentence, like a trained athlete, is divested of 
every superfluous word and syllable, yet nowhere is there a word lacking, any more 
than a word too much." 
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a presidential canvass, even such as is now going on, provided 
always it is made in a purely observant and non-partisan spirit, 
is by no means devoid of historical value as well as interest, 
enabling, as it does, a later generation to compare actual re- 
sults with those at the time contemplated as possible. All 
depends on the spirit and the way in which the thing is done. 
Cynical, it may be; but it must not be partisan. 

Of course, it is not thinkable that in dealing with the political 
canvass now in progress reference should in this room be made 
to President Taft or Governor Wilson or ex-President Roose- 
velt, in the style and temper indulged in by the London Journals 
as respects Lincoln, Seward and Chase half a century ago. 
Such utterances would here be utterly out of place, and are 
not for a moment suggested as possible. 

Viewed, however, in another way, and in a purely observant 
and philosophic spirit, I think it will be agreed that the canvass 
now in progress, although perhaps not momentous, is in some 
respects peculiar. For instance, though personally I have a 
vivid recollection of some sixteen presidential elections occur- 
ring within the life so far allotted me, I hardly remember one 
conducted with so little passion or such an absence of exaggera- 
tion in speech as the present canvass, except perhaps in the 
case of one prominent participant. My earlier distinct recol- 
lection goes back to the election of 1848. The four succeeding 
quadrennials, with the exception of that of 1852, were con- 
ducted in the heated atmosphere of the slavery discussion pre- 
ceding the War of Secession. Lurid, they stand by themselves; 
and it is a pleasure to feel now that they do stand by them- 
selves! Neither in magnitude of the issues involved nor in- 
tensity of feeling are conditions now prevailing in any way 
comparable with the conditions which then existed; for, para- 
doxical as the opinion may sound, the distinguishing peculiarity 
of the present pronounced "Progressive" canvass is, so far as 
I am competent to judge, its markedly reactionary character. 
As to issues supposed to be at stake and involving principles, 
I should say that there are none; for, if what are known as the 
"platforms" of the different organizations are examined, there 
is among them a striking similarity. Termed "Progressive," 
they seem inspired by a spirit of unrest, both industrial and 
social; and party organizations vie with each other in their 
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efforts to conciliate that spirit. It is once more the case of 
Codlin and Short in Dickens' story! As an illustration of this 
reactionary tendency, take the matter of political campaign 
expenditure. As is perfectly well known, the elections of some 
preceding years, especially those of 1900 and 1904, were marked 
by a peculiar and somewhat reckless use of money, largely 
contributed by private interests supposed to be more or less 
interested financially in results; while those in corporate 
charge seemed to feel at liberty to contribute in greater or less 
degree to the bringing about of political action by a free use of 
corporate funds. 

The inevitable followed; and it needed little knowledge of 
human nature and political movement, especially of American 
human nature and American political movement, to realize 
that such a condition of affairs must be followed by a reaction, 
and that the reaction would correspond in extent somewhat to 
the magnitude of the abuse, — and it was very great! It has 
so resulted; and, as compared with the immediately preceding 
presidential elections, the distinguishing feature of that now 
in progress is the absence of a wasteful expenditure of contrib- 
uted funds, resulting in a significant diminution of that ficti- 
tious enthusiasm always thereby worked up. There is, in fact, 
so far as the outward observer can see, a singular absence of 
that timiult and shouting — the meetings by day and proces- 
sions by night, the illumiinations and the detonations — which 
were such marked characteristics of preceding quadreimials. 
In the present case, as the contest drags its slow length along, 
it seems as though the community realized in a vague but 
rather indifferent way the magnitude of certain constitutional 
issues involved. Nevertheless, if I might venture to character- 
ize mental conditions, I shoxild say that a noticeable spirit of 
irresponsibility prevailed — a sort of happy-go-lucky feeling, 
if I may so describe it — a conviction that whatever turn 
things may take the world will get along somehow, and 
that the future will not greatly differ from the present or the 
past. 

And yet, to a certain extent, neither the tone of discussion 
nor 'the outlook can be said to be reassuring. The leading char- 
acterigtic would seem to be, as I have already intimated, un- 
rest, — a deep-seated imrest. The very foundations of our social 
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and industrial as well as of our political creed are questioned. 
Take, for instance, such a matter as the independent judiciary. 
Looked at in a large way and in a purely historic spirit, it is 
safe to assert that the Anglo-Saxon contest over the judicial 
system — that is, the fearless and impartial administration of 
the law — has now been in progress for, say, three centuries 
and a half, or since the reign of Elizabeth, certainly since the 
time of the first Stuart. The issue in one of its phases was a 
very living one, memorable in history, and continuous through- 
out the seventeenth century. Beginning with the days of Coke 
and lasting to those of Holt, it presented episodes which have 
left deep imprints on the page of our history, — the Royal Pre- 
rogative, Ship-money, the trial of the seven Bishops, and the 
career of Chief Justice Jeffreys. Not until after the troubled 
waters had subsided, was the independence of the judiciary at 
last fully established. This was by the Act of Settlement of 
1689, providing thereafter a judicial tenure during good be- 
havior in place of that which had theretofore immemorially 
obtained, a tenure terminable at the will of the Sovereign, — ■ 
what might in the terminology of the day be denominated the 
Crown-Recall. The fixity of judicial tenure was thereafter 
assiuned, and became, as it were, an accepted cardinal prin- 
ciple of constitutional government. As such, a hundred years 
later it was formally incorporated in the American fundamental 
law. Accepted as a political truth — a species of constitutional 
axiom — it there remained embedded for a century. Never- 
theless, to-day even the fixity of the tenure, and the consequent 
independence, of the judiciary is questioned, and the power of 
removal, it is claimed, which was by a hundred years of effort 
wrested from the Crown, is about to be placed in the hands of 
the pohtical majority. It is gravely insisted that while the 
King, as experience showed, could, contrary to the fundamental 
maxim, do wrong, and do it through the instrumentality of the 
courts, the People can be depended upon by no possibility so to 
err; and it is safe, therefore, to make of it the final court of 
legal appeal, placing in the hands of the popular majority for 
the time being that power which, as the outcome of a century's 
effort, was wrested from the King. Seriously advanced, this 
theory is apparently making popular headway. Already in- 
corporated as a fundamental article of political right in the most 
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recently revised of oiir State Constitutions, it is proclaimed of 
universal application. 

I cite this merely as an example of that spirit of unrest to 
which I have alluded as generally prevailing. Other examples 
at once suggest themselves. For instance, only within a few 
days, while discussing these and kindred matters, in a purely 
philosophical way, with our Associate Honorary Member, 
Mr. Bryce, he put to me the question whether there was a single 
proposition regarded as indisputably settled by the political 
economists of fifty years or a century ago — by men like Adam 
Smith, Malthus, Ricardo and John Stuart Mill — not now fallen 
into discredit, and, when not disregarded, openly questioned. 
The study of what not long ago was treated as a science was 
falling into noticeable disuse. For instance, the whole system 
inaugurated by Adam Smith was founded on individualism, 
competition and freedom from restraint. Yet in the political 
discussion now most commonly heard, each one of these funda- 
mental principles is challenged. In place thereof governmental 
regulation is treated as a necessity; collectivism is advocated; 
and the functions formerly, under our system of government, 
left either free from regulation or subject to regulation in the 
least possible degree, are now looked upon as necessary gov- 
ernmental attributes. Labor, wages, tenure of emplojmient, 
and freedom of contract, are matters of constant statute 
regulation. 

It is the same as respects sovereignty. Heretofore, under 
our American constitutional system, one of the accepted 
functions of the law was to protect the rights of minorities, 
as they were called. Appeal was always to be made to the 
sober second thought. The tendency is now exactly the other 
way. The argument is that delay in reaching political con- 
clusions is useless, if not unreasonable; and the tendency in- 
disputably is to get back to what is best known, historically, 
as the system of Athenian democracy, — that is, the most 
speedy and direct recourse possible to the popular vote; and 
the result of that vote should be final upon all questions, 
whether political, financial, economic, or even judicial. This 
tendency is certainly revolutionary. Not that I would for a 
moment be thought to imply that, being revolutionary, it is 
necessarily bad or in the end harmful. The experience of the 
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last century, in what is known as the French Revolution, was 
on that point conclusive. It used to be said that the ways 
of Providence were past finding out. We to-day express it 
differently and far more euphemistically when we philosophi- 
cally observe that the process of evolution is not at once 
apparent. 

In thus calling attention to phases characteristic of the politi- 
cal canvass now in progress, no spirit of the partisan is evinced. 
The effort has been to look at them and it with an eye purely 
observing and philosophical. Immediate results may be un- 
pleasant, and in many respects trying. It certainly was so 
in the process we ourselves passed through half a century 
ago. Nevertheless, the outcome may well be worth all it 
may cost. It is our function here merely to call attention to 
facts, in no way indulging in prophecy, least of all in jere- 
miads and lamentations. The philosopher of history main- 
tains always Wordsworth's "cheerful confidence in things to 
come." 

It only remains for me to make the usual reference to events 
more directly affecting our membership which have occurred 
during our vacation period. We see here to-day the Dean of 
the Society, and our Librarian through more than forty years, 
occupying as unexpectedly to himself as to us his accustomed 
seat. It is needless for me to say that the recovery of Dr. Green, 
though at his years necessarily partial, has been a matter of 
gratification as well as of surprise to his associates here as to 
himself. That the recovery should have been so considerable 
would have been thought impossible both to him and by us 
when we separated in June; much less would we then have 
anticipated seeing him here now. 

During the interval one death only has chanced, — a death 
which we all concur in lamenting, though, in no way unexpected, 
it came in the ripeness of time. I think it is safe, however, to 
say that Professor Goodwin was held in general and high 
esteem by all the members of this Society who could claim per- 
sonal knowledge of him; for Professor Goodwin belonged to 
a generation that is gone. He had survived nearly all his 
associates. 

I shall presently call upon others for the tributes usual on 
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announcements such as that just made. Before so doing, how- 
ever, I shall refer in a general way to our late associate's con- 
nection with this Society. Elected a Resident Member at the 
October meeting, 1886 — twenty-six years ago — the name of 
Professor Goodwin, at the time of his death, stood fifteenth on 
our Resident roll. A man of fifty-five when chosen, he was yet 
a constant attendant at our meetings, and took a pronovmced 
and lively interest in the affairs of the Society. A fruitful con- 
tributor to our Proceedings, few who took part in our meetings 
spoke in a more authoritative way on the topics to which he con- 
fined himself. There was about Professor Goodwin something 
essentially lovable. Born in Concord, and more especially 
identified with Pl3miouth and the Old Colony, he looked at 
events and personages in a kindly way and from a somewhat 
humorous point of view. Neither aggressive nor a controver- 
sialist, he was, nevertheless, a man of decided convictions; and 
these he never failed to advance in a way peculiarly his own. 
Elected in 1886, his contributions began the following year, 
when he presented the records of the "Old Colony Club." At 
the next meeting, also, he exhibited the Diary of Josiah Cotton 
of Pl3nnouth. At the annual election of April, 1888, he was 
made a member of the Council, and served upon it]until April, 
1 89 1. Subsequently he was on the Committee to nominate 
officers, and drew up the report of the Coundl on his retirement 
from it. Chogen Corresponding Secretary in April, 1894, he 
filled that office until April, 1896. In November, 1894, he filed a 
memoir of his honored colleague. Prof. Henry W. Torrey, 
and in February, 1896, he paid a tribute to our associate 
Martin Brimmer; as, the following year, he also did to Justin 
Winsor, and in November, 1899, John C. Ropes. Personally 
I especially recall the very interesting and learned contribu- 
tions he made in 1903, following papers of my own on the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis. Finally, and most appro- 
priately, one of his last contributions was his personal reminis- 
cences of Longfellow. During Professor Goodwin's member- 
ship 238 meetings of the Society were held; of these, he was 
present at just 100. 

Personally I have known and maintained most friendly and 
kindly relations with Professor Goodwin through more years 
than I can remember; for, though he was not a preceptor at 
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Harvard during my own college days, my acquaintance with him 
began at a period earlier than I can now recall. In fact, I hardly 
remember the time when acquaintance between us did not ex- 
ist; and that acquaintance was marked by no single discordant 
feature. But, both personally and in connection with the Col- 
lege, others can speak of Professor Goodwin more effectively 
than I. Two such are here to-day, — one, our Dean, Dr. 
Green, who, sitting side by side with Professor Goodwin through- 
out his college life, has since been intimate with him; the other 
is President-Emeritus Ehot, associated with Professor Good- 
win in the Faculty of the University through the lifetime of a 
generation and until the latter voluntarily withdrew. 

I now, therefore, call upon Dr. Green to speak of his college 
classmate and his and our associate here. 

Dr. Green spoke as follows: 

I regret exceedingly that I am not able physically — and 
perhaps not mentally — to pay a worthy tribute to my life- 
long friend. Professor Goodwin. A long absence from these 
rooms of more than five months, mostly in a hospital as the 
result of an accident, has rendered me unable to express my 
thoughts fittingly of a classmate endeared by a friendship 
lasting through many years. 

Professor Goodwin was chosen a member of the Historical 
Society on October 14, 1886, and at that time had a wide repu- 
tation as a classical student and was well known both in this 
country and in England. In every sense of the word he was a 
scholar; and all his tastes from college days were connected 
with critical learning. In college at the time of graduation he 
stood as the second scholar in rank. After his collegiate course 
he remained at Cambridge for two years as a Resident Gradu- 
ate teaching private pupils. In the summer of 1853 he sailed for 
Europe in order to study classical philology in some of the 
universities of Germany. He studied first at the University of 
Gottingen, where he remained until the next spring, when he 
went to Bonn for the summer term. The following winter he 
passed at Berlin; it was there that I saw a good deal of him 
and other American students. 

Among them was Alexander W. Thayer, a graduate of Har- 
vard in the Class of 1843, who was then at work on his magnum 
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Opus, the Life of Beethoven, which is now a monument to the 
author's accuracy and research. This work was published 
first in Germany and later in this country. 

Another American student in Berlin at that time was Wil- 
liam F. Allen (H. C, 185 1), who afterward was chosen a Cor- 
responding Member of this Society. AUen, like Goodwin, was 
an excellent classical scholar, and they were both warm friends 
as well as classmates. I remember, too, that while in Berlin, 
in collaboration they were engaged at one time in writing a 
criticism of Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, then recently published. This article was sent to 
Boston and appeared later in the North American Review, for 
July, 1855. It showed a very thorough knowledge of the 
investigations and discoveries up to that time upon the sub- 
ject, and attracted considerable attention in the literary world. 
When Allen died in December, 1889, Professor Haynes paid a 
tribute to his memory which is printed in the Proceedings ' of 
this Society; and in his remarks he refers particularly to this 
paper written by Allen and Goodwin, which he calls "a striking 
article," and displaying great research. He mentions certain 
corrections delicately made in this review of a fault to which 
English scholars were somewhat prone. 

Professor Goodwin's earliest publication, which attracted 
considerable attention, was An Elementary Greek Grammar. 
"The book most commonly in use in this part of the country 
was more than twenty years old, and consequently bore no trace 
of many important investigations and discoveries made in this 
generation in Germany and in this country." This work of 
Professor Goodwin, in compass of a little more than two hun- 
dred pages, gave all that was necessary for the student in his 
first three or four years study of the Greek language. It 
brought the author a reputation among classical scholars, both 
here and in England, as a man of wide learning, and was 
readily adopted in many elementary schools in both countries. 

Within a few months this Society has lost three prominent 
members, and they all were old friends of mine. First, Haynes, 
on February 16, then Hall, on February 22, and now, lastly, 
Goodwin, on June 16. An intimate acquaintance with them 
all from early manhood and lasting for more than sixty-five 
» 2 Proceedings, v. 152. 
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years made their loss to me a personal one, far greater than 
mere membership in a body associated together for historical 
purposes. These men, all members of the Class of 1851, have 
been taken from the hving, and now only three remain as sur- 
vivors. Thus one-half of the class has disappeared in the 
short space of four months. In one of the divisions of the 
class during the second term of the Freshman year we four sat 
in Sophocles' room arranged alphabetically on the benches, 
almost touching one another shoulder to shoulder, and I sat 
next to Goodwin. 

I remember, too, how in after life I used to chaff Goodwin 
occasionally, at some of our class gatherings and tell him how 
I used to prompt him in the Greek recitation room. He never 
seemed to appreciate the joke, for apparently he thought I 
was in earnest. All the fellows present could see the absurdity 
of it, as Goodwin had more knowledge of Greek in his Uttle 
finger than I had in my whole cranium. 

Goodwin always gave his uncle, Benjamin Marston Watson, 
credit for teaching him the beauties of Greek. In a tribute paid 
to his memory before this Society he said: "and for all my early 
knowledge of this language, and indeed for the first intimation 
that there was anything in it which it was worth while for a 
New England boy to know, I was indebted to my uncle, with 
whom I was brought up as a younger brother." ^ 

President Eliot then read the following characterization: 

William Watson Goodwin got his early love of the Greek 
language and literature from two maternal imcles in Pl5Tnouth, 
and later in Harvard College between 1847 and 1853 from Pro- 
fessor Cornelius Conway Felton and Tutor Evangelinus Apos- 
tolides Sophocles, who furthered with hearty appreciation his 
own inheritances and acquirements. At that time Greek was 
required of all undergraduates till the end of the sophomore 
year, and was an elective study in the junior and senior years. 
The Greek required for admission to the freshman class was 
Felton's Greek Reader and Sophocles's Greek Grammar, no 
other books being allowed in substitution for these two. Good- 
win always maintained that the selection of Greek prose and 
poetry in Felton's Reader was a very judicious one, and that 
* 2 Proceedings, x. 468. 
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he personally owed much to the wisdom of that selection. The 
choice of Greek authors, which the four-years course in college 
then covered, was fairly comprehensive and varied, - — namely, 
the Panegyricus of Isocrates, Felton's Selections front Greek 
Historians, plays by Aristophanes, Sophocles and Aeschylus, and 
selections from Plato, Aeschines and Demosthenes. Kiihner's 
and Buttmann's Greek Grammars were in use, in addition 
to that of Sophocles. 

Having taken at Harvard the Bachelor's degree in 1851, 
Goodwin spent two years in Cambridge as a resident graduate, in 
pleasant company with his contemporaries and Hfe-long friends 
Ephraim Whitman Gumey and Henry Williamson Haynes, 
all three being devoted to classical and historical studies. 
At this period he took a few private pupils, but his time was 
chiefly devoted to his own studies. With this equipment and a 
genuine enthusiasm for all things Greek, Goodwin went in 1853 
to Germany, where he studied at Gottingen, Berlin, and Boim, 
taking his Doctor's degree at Gottingen in 1855. While in 
Germany he mastered the German language, greatly extended 
his knowledge of the Greek language and literature, and began 
to devote himself to Greek grammar. He also gained the 
friendship of several German and English students of Greek of 
about his own age, and the hearty admiration and good-will 
of his teachers, and of other eminent German scholars to whom 
he had been introduced by Professor Charles Beck of Harvard. 

In 1856 he was appointed Tutor in Greek and Latin in Har- 
vard College, a title which he was glad, to have changed, in the 
second term of 1857-58, to Tutor in Greek; for he did not 
care to teach Latin. When Goodwin became a Tutor in 1856, 
I had already been a Tutor in mathematics and a member of 
the Faculty for, two years; but he was my senior by nearly 
three years, and had Ijeen thoroughly trained for his tutorship 
and for the profession of the scholar. I looked up to him ac- 
cordingly. At that time he was the only tutor, or junior in- 
structor, in Harvard College who had been thoroughly pre- 
pared for the career of a college teacher; and it may be doubted 
whether in the long list of tutors who subsequently held office 
in Harvard College as President or Professor, beginning with 
Urian Oakes, A. B. 1649, Tutor 1650-1653, and twenty-five 
years later President for six years, there is a single American 
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who at the time of his appointment as tutor had received so 
adequate a training at home and abroad in the subject he was 
to teach as Goodwin had received. He was an exact scholar 
himself, and had no respect for inaccurate, vague, parasitic 
discourse on or about great authors. He wished every man who 
called himself a scholar, whether young or old, to be accurate, 
clear and thorough; then he might be as ingenious, brilliant, 
romantic, and poetic as his nature permitted. His coming into 
the Faculty was a reinforcement for the evolutionary party 
in that body, then gathering force. 

On Goodwin's advent there immediately appeared in the 
four-years course in Greek offered by Harvard College some 
new classical authors and modern Greek. Among the new 
texts was the Politics of Aristotle, a selection to which Good- 
win frequently recurred during his career as a teacher. Soon 
selections from Plato made occasional appearance in the list 
of Greek courses, and from time to time Thucydides was given 
a large place. In the last years of Professor Goodwin's teach- 
ing Plato and Aristotle were his favorite subjects. 

Goodwin's main desires, on his entrance into the College 
Faculty, were, first, to make the required courses in Greek 
during the first two years of the college course more acceptable 
and interesting; and secondly, to develop through the elective 
courses of the last two years a few really good Greek scholars, 
who had read many Greek authors, written Greek, and come 
to understand the influence of the Greek literature upon the 
other Uteratures of Europe. He also was from the beginning 
keenly interested in grammatical studies, and tried to impart 
this interest to his classes. His earliest published works were 
The Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses and his Greek Gram- 
mar; and both these books came rapidly into use, not only in 
the United States but in England. As a teacher, he was inter- 
ested first in the language and style of the author in hand, and 
secondly in the author's reasoning or thinking process, provided 
that he felt sure he knew what the author meant to say. 
In the classroom he more frequently called the students' atten- 
tion to the clearness or obscurity of the author's 'style, or to 
the author's phraseology, or idioms, or habitual constructions, 
than to the literary beauty or philosophical excellence of the 
narrative, drama or essay in hand. He was not himself ad- 

3 
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dieted to philosophical or political reading in general; although 
his mind was permeated with Greek philosophy and politics. 
As a member of the Faculty his leading motive was the develop- 
ment in Harvard University of genuine scholarship, first in the 
Classics, of course, but also in every worthy subject. 

His Moods and Tenses and his Grammar are distinguished by 
an extraordinary clearness of statement, even when the groups 
of facts he is studjdng are themselves somewhat obscure. This 
quality was the soimd reason for the permanent success of his 
early writings as school and college text-books. It is noticeable 
that Goodwin's Moods and Tenses — the most remarkable of 
his works — was published in i860, when he was only twenty- 
nine years old, and the first edition of his Greek Grammar in 
1870, when he was thirty-nine. His was a strong case of the 
early determination of a Ufe-career, under the guidance of a 
natural taste or bent, and of early distinction in the career so 
selected. He revised these two books with adequate frequency, 
and they carried his name all over the civilized world. A few 
years ago a committee consisting of Canadian professional and 
business men, charged to prepare a new constitution for the 
University of Toronto, visited Cambridge to inquire into the 
organization of Harvard University. After a long conversation 
with the committee in my ofl&ce, I started with them from 
University Hall to point out some of Harvard's characteristic 
buildings and equipments. On our way across the College Yard 
from University Hall to Phillips Brooks House I saluted Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, who was walking rapidly on the same path 
toward University. The gentleman with whom I was walking 
said to me, "Who was that fine-looking old gentleman we just 
met?" I replied, "Professor William W. Goodwin." He 
started, and exclaimed, "Not Goodwin's Moods and Tenses?" 
"Yes," said I, "the same;" whereupon he annoimced loudly 
to his comrades behind him, "That old man with the fresh 
complexion and white hair is Goodwin's Moods and Tenses 
and Greek Grammar" — whereat they all turned roimd, and 
took off their hats toward Professor Goodwin's back. 

In i860, when Professor Felton became President of Har- 
vard, Goodwin succeeded Felton as EUot Professor of Greek 
Literature, being then twenty-nine years of age. This appoint- 
ment came to him in the pleasantest possible manner, on the 
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cordial recommendation of President Felton, and with the 
warm approval of all his contemporaries in the College service. 
It satisfied his professional hopes and expectations, and made 
his life-career clear before him. Within four years he married, 
and moved into the house on Follen Street in which he died 
last June, at the age of eighty-one. 

In 1866-67 opportunity came to Goodwdn to contribute 
largely to the development of advanced instruction in Harvard 
College; and he seized upon it with eagerness. An inquiry 
into the existing programme of studies in Harvard College 
having been set on foot by the Corporation, the Faculty, at 
that time consisting of only twenty-one persons, was soon en- 
gaged in a thorough overhauling of the selection, arrangement, 
and distribution of the required, elective, and extra studies for 
undergraduates. Goodwin was an active member of the small 
liberal majority in the Faculty; and he used every influence 
at his command to give effect to the liberal programme. The 
result was a new announcement in the Catalogue of 1867-68 
on the subject of elective and extra studies. The freshman class 
became the only class all of whose studies were required. The 
required studies of the sophomore class were reduced to seven 
hours a week; and elective studies covering six hours a week 
were permitted to every sophomore. The required studies of 
the junior class and those of the senior class were reduced to five 
hours a week in each of the two years; and a junior or a senior 
might take nine hours a week of elective work. Moreover, it 
was announced that special honors would be assigned at gradua- 
tion for distinction in the elective departments. Here was the 
starting-point of the second development of the elective system 
in Harvard College (the first took place under President Quincy, 
1829-1845) and of the system of honors at graduation, a system 
which had a strong effect on the mode of developing the elective 
system between 1867 and 1909, and showed the way to the 
modification of the elective system, in the direction of compul- 
sory concentration, which has taken place within the last two 
years, (joodwin always looked back with great satisfaction to 
his successful advocacy of these changes in the policy of the 
College, and he had good reason so to do. Three other life- 
long servants of Harvard College shared his labors on this 
subject and his satisfaction with the results, — namely, Assist- 
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ant Professors Gumey and Peirce and Tutor Greenough. In 
urging the change, Goodwin was in the habit of stating that 
three old Professors, under the system in vogue in 1866, 
occupied three-quarters of the Senior year with their elementary 
required courses, and therefore blocked the way of students 
competent for advanced work in other subjects. These three 
Professors were Messrs. Andrew P. Peabody, Bowen, and 
Torrey, all old friends and admirers of Gtoodwin. The statement 
was only slightly exaggerated. Moreover, Goodwin's own tem- 
perament, as became a Greek scholar, was distinctly conserva- 
tive. Yet his zeal for advanced scholarship in America 
overcame all inducements to maintain the programme of 
required studies, and made him a leader among the liberals. 

In later years Goodwin gave two other striking illustrations 
of the way his liberalism could triumph over his conservatism. 
When the so-called "Aimex" was making its feeble beginning 
in Cambridge, Goodwin accepted as a pupil a yoimg woman 
who had remarkable capacity and enthusiasm for the study of 
Greek. Her noteworthy success under his tuition, and the 
zeal of his friends Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Gumey and Professor 
James B. Greenough in the new undertaking interested him 
in the whole problem of the higher education of women; and 
he became a firm supporter of "The Annex" — subsequently 
Radcliffe College — and year after year served as teacher to a 
small class of young women who wished to pursue advanced 
studies in Greek. Thus his love of good scholarship, and his 
wish to help all aspirants for the scholar's Ufe, drew him into a 
new imdertaking to which his inherited instincts would not 
have directed him. 

As a member of the College Faculty, Goodwin never liked 
the class of irregular students called "unmatriculated" or 
"special." He preferred the regular student, following the 
beaten track through school and college toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. A special student was, in his view, an un- 
desirable member of the University on whom no pains should 
be wasted. In the year 1879-80 Goodwin was disagreeably 
surprised to find in his class in Plato and Aristotle a mature 
young Scotchman who was classified as an unmatriculated 
student. This student, however, proved to be the most success- 
ful and interesting student in the class; whereupon, toward 
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the close of the year, Goodwin introduced a motion into the 
Faculty (to the intense surprise of that body) to the effect that 
George A. Gordon, unmatriculated student, be admitted to 
the next Senior class without examination; and in advocating 
his motion he remarked that it was an outrage that such a 
scholar as Gordon should be classified as an unmatriculated 
student. The motion prevailed; and George A. Gordon, now 
pastor of the Old South Church and a Harvard Overseer, be- 
came a Harvard Bachelor of Arts in 1881. Thus Goodwin 
again showed himself capable of abandoning temporarily, for 
good cause, a policy or line of action in which he had long firmly 
believed. 

Goodwin's strong conservatism and local attachment were 
manifested in his choice of a summer residence and his mode of 
life there. He was brought up in Plymouth; and his mother 
belonged to the Watson family, part of which lived on Clark's 
Island. There Goodwin built a house for the summer. Ply- 
mouth Harbor is full of flats at low tide; winds die down there 
towards sundown, as all along the New England coast; and 
the channel from Clark's Island to the Plymouth landing is 
crooked and shifting, so that a small sail-boat was an uncer- 
tain conveyance for freight and passengers to Goodwin's house, 
even if the steersman had the knowledge of the channel and 
its tides and the skill as a boatman which Goodwin possessed. 
Nevertheless, Goodwin persisted in using a sail-boat as his 
means of communication with Pl)Tnouth years after gasolene 
launches had come into use. Only in the last year of his resi- 
dence at Clark's Island did he consent to acquire a motor-boat; 
but when he got it, he enjoyed with real open-mindedness its 
speed, small draught, and independence of wind. 

Goodwin's attainments and his influence as a Greek scholar 
were recognized by many universities in the Um'ted States, 
England, and Germany, and by many philological societies. 
In 1882-83 he served as the first Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, and greatly enjoyed the 
year in the capital of Greece. He particularly enjoyed friendly 
intercourse with the Prime Minister Tricoupis and other culti- 
vated persons at the capital, both Greeks and foreigners, who 
were thoroughly acquainted with Greek literature and history, 
and hoped for a revival of Greek influence in the world. 
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Goodwin was twice happily married, and had a home life of 
rare sweetness and dignity. By his first wife he had two sons, 
one of whom died in infancy, and the other died young, but 
lived long enough to show, as a student in Harvard College, 
that he possessed many of his father's scholarly qualities. The 
father commemorated the son by founding in Harvard Uni- 
versity the Charles Haven Goodwin Scholarship with an 
income of three hundred and fifty dollars a year, the bene- 
ficiary to be a student of the Classics in the Senior Class or 
the Graduate School, and to be nominated by the Department 
of Classics. 

Goodwin was of Pilgrim ancestry and the son of a Unitarian 
minister; so he was naturally a liberal in religion. Like Emerson, 
he beheved in church-going, and always supported by his at- 
tendance and sincere interest the religious services in the Chapel 
of Harvard College, both while they were required of all stu- 
dents, and afterward, when attendance was made voluntary. 
Some years after his retirement, which took place in 1901, 
Sunday morning services were resumed in Appleton Chapel, 
instead of the evening services which had been conducted there 
for many years. Thereupon Goodwin returned from the First 
Church of Cambridge to the College Chapel. He always re- 
mained true to the simple faith in which he had been brought 
up, and to the belief that religious training is an indispensable 
part of sound education. 

Healthy, genial and serene in aspect, simple in all his habits, 
kindly but with keen appreciation of the comical side of serious 
personages and grave events, modest about his own achieve- 
ments, sincere in his frequent confessions of ignorance, fond 
of the solid fact and distrustful of subtlety and speculation, 
restrained in exposition and criticism, a master of the Greek 
language and of the English, he was a model of the vigorous, 
high-minded, happy scholar. For more than forty years he was 
exemplar, adviser, and friend to American students of the 
Classics. They testify strongly to the wholesomeness and 
durability of his influence as a scholar and a man. He did 
enduring work for human culture, and for the honor and 
stability of the College he intensely loved; and he enjoyed to 
the full the satisfactions which are the reward of loving and 
loyal service. 
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Mr. C. F. Adams read by title a paper on 

The Negotiation of i86i relating to the Declaration 
OF Paris of 1856. 

The period between April 13, 1861, when Fort Sumter fell, 
and July 21, following, which witnessed the Bull Run catas- 
trophe — a period of exactly one hundred days — constituted 
the first distinctive stage of our Civil War. Formative, during 
it the loyal portion of the Union was, so to speak, finding it- 
self. In an excited and altogether abnormal condition morally, 
it was imreasoning, xmreasonable and curiously illogical. As an 
interval of time, therefore, the period referred to stands by 
itself, to be treated separately from that which preceded or that 
which was to follow. Before April 13th and up to that day — 
strange as the assertion now sounds — the historic fact is that 
the coxmtry, taken as a whole, had no realizing sense of the im- 
pending. Though anxiety was great and continually increasing, it 
was still generally beheved that, somehow or in some way, provi- 
dential if not otherwise, an actual appeal to arms and a conse- 
quent internecine struggle would not take place. Too dreadful 
calmly to contemplate, it could not, and consequently would not, 
occur.* The firing on Fort Sumter dispelled this illusion, and an 
entire community at last realized the grim, hard facts of a 
situation truly appalling. Then, so far as the part of the coun- 
try loyal to the Union was concerned, there ensued the hundred 
days referred to, — days of artificial excitement and self- 
delusion. Fired by patriotism and literally drunk with enthu- 
siasm, the North indulged in a most exaggerated self-confidence, 
combined with an altogether undue depredation of its opponent. 
The conflict was to be short, sharp and decisive. A miUtary 
walk-over was confidently anticipated; the so-called Confed- 
eracy was to be obliterated by one wild rush. The cry of "On 
to Richmond," first raised by Horace Greeley in the New York 
Tribune, soon became general and irresistible. But the delu- 
sion was not confined to the unthinking or less well-informed. 

' "Neither party appeared to be apprehensive of or to realize the gathering 
storm. There was a general beUef, indulged in by most persons, that an adjust- 
ment would in some way be brought about, without any extensive resort to ex- 
treme measures. . . . Until blood was spilled there was hope of conciliation." 
Welles, Diary, I. lo, 12, 33, 172. 3SS-3S6. 
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Shared to an almost equal extent by those in ofl&cial position, it 
was reflected in their attitude and stands recorded in their 
utterances. This was peculiarly apparent in the management 
of our foreign relations through the State Department, of which 
Mr. Seward was the head. The awakening — and it was a 
terribly rude one — ^came on the 21st of July, at Bull Run; 
and from that day the struggle entered on a wholly new phase. 
The community, at first panic-stricken, then soon sobered. The 
strength and fighting capacity of the Confederacy had been 
unmistakably demonstrated; and, the first artificial flush of 
enthusiasm dispelled, the country addressed itself in a wholly 
new spirit to the supreme effort to which it at last realized it 
was summoned. The magnitude and consequent uncertainty 
of the struggle were realized. 

In the course of a somewhat elaborate historical study my 
attention has recently been drawn to an altogether forgotten 
diplomatic episode which occurred in that stage of initial 
crystallization, and to it I propose to devote this paper. As 
an incident in a most critical period, what I have to describe 
will, I think, prove not without interest; and, at the time, it 
was, as I now view it, of a possible importance appreciated 
neither then nor since. 

I recently received a letter from our associate, Mr. Frederic 
Bancroft, author of the Life of Seward, in which, referring 
to an allusion of mine, he said : " Unless you have taken stand 
directly against your father and your brother Henry's essay 
in regard to Seward's and your father's attitude toward the 
attempted accession of the United States, in 1861, to the dec- 
laration of Paris of 1856, I very much wish to argue the point 
with you, orally, of course." 

The allusion recalled the fact, which I had quite forgotten, 
that Mr. Henry Adams had prepared such a paper as Mr. Ban- 
croft referred to,^ and, moreover, that I had myself nearly 
twenty years ago made large use of it in writing chapter xii 
entitled "The Treaty of Paris," in the Life of C. F. Adams, in 
the American Statesman Series. Mr. Bancroft had subsequently 
gone over the same ground, but I could not recall the conclu- 
sions he had reached. In fact, the whole subject had passed 
completely out of my memory. I accordingly once more reverted 

1 Historical Essays, 237-289. 
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to it, carefully re-reading Mr. Henry Adams's paper, the chap- 
ter (xxxi) relating to the episode in Mr. Bancroft's Seward, 
and finally my own effort of a score of years since. The 
general historians had not apparently deemed the incident 
worthy even of passing notice. In this, as will presently be 
seen, I do not concur. 

As usual, the more thoroughly I now studied the records, 
the more important, involved, and suggestive the episode be- 
came. Above all, I was amazed and mortified at the superfi- 
cial character of my own previous treatment; for I now found 
myself compelled to most unwelcome conclusions, not only 
different from those I had previously set forth, but altogether 
at variance with those reached by Mr. Henry Adams in his 
carefully prepared study. Though peculiarly well-informed as 
to the facts, having himself been practically at the time con- 
cerned in what occurred, I now found reason to conclude he 
had written from the point of view of an active and interested 
participant; and since he published his paper fresh material 
had come to light. I so wrote at much length to Mr. Bancroft, 
with whose subsequently prepared narrative and conclusions I 
now find myself in more general, though not in complete, 
accord. That letter to Mr. Bancroft suppKes the basis of what 
I here submit. In submitting it, however, I wish to premise 
that in it no regard has been paid to the literary aspect, nor 
can it even be considered a finished historical study. Rather 
in the nature of a compendium or syllabus, into it I have 
put a mass of somewhat heterogeneous matter with a view 
to making the same more accessible in future to myself, as 
well as other investigators of a highly interesting historical 
period. I regard the result, therefore, largely as raw material, 
in the accxmiulation and presenting of which I have to ac- 
knowledge much and efl&cient assistance received from our 
Editor. 

For an intelligent comprehension of what is to follow in its 
far-reaching significance and somewhat dramatic interest, 
it is, however, necessary to go pretty far back, — so to speak, 
to begin at the beginning. Attention has already been called 
to the date of the bombardment and fall of Fort Sumter, — 
April 13, 1861. Events then followed rapidly. Sumter was 
surrendered on Saturday, and the papers of the following 
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Monday, the isth, contained the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent calling for troops, and summoning Congress to meet July 
4th in extra session.^ Two days later, the 17th, Jefferson Davis 
responded from Montgomery by declaring the intention of the 
Confederacy immediately to issue letters of marque, authorizing 
depredations by privateers on the ships and commerce of the 
loyal States.^ On the 19th, the Friday of the week following the 
fail of Sumter, President Lincoln issued yet another proclama- 
tion announcing a blockade of theports of all theseceding States. 
In this proclamation it was stated that the blockade was to be 
conducted "in pursuance of the laws of the United States and 
of the law of nations in such case provided"; and, finally, to 
meet the threatened retaliation through privateers, and pri- 
vateering, it was added " that if any person under the pretended 
authority of such [Confederate] States . . . shall molest a ves- 
sel of the United States, or the persons or cargo on board of her, 
such person will be held amenable to the laws of the United 
States for the prevention and punishment of piracy." ' Two 
international issues were thus presented and brought to the front 
within the first week following the fall of Sumter. They were 
the issues of belligerency in case of a blockade of the first mag- 
nitude, proclaimed to be enforced "in pursuance of the law of 
nations," and the logically consequent issue naturally involved 
in what is known as privateering. Five days later, on April 
24th, a circular addressed to the representatives of the United 
States in all the principal capitals, was issued from the State 
Department calling attention to the attitude now proposed to 
be assumed by the United States towards what was known as 
the Declaration of Paris. 

This so-called Declaration was an outcome of the Crimean 
War. When, in the summer of 1853, that war broke out, nearly 
forty years had elapsed since the close of the Napoleonic period: 
a period during which, as is well known, a system of semi-bar- 
barous rules of so-called international law had been ruthlessly 
enforced by all belligerents. In 1853 those rules were still 
recognized as obligatory and enforceable, though in abeyance. 
As an historical fact, it was undeniable that, on the high seas, 

• Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vi. 13. 
' Messages arid Papers of the Confederacy, i. 60. 
» Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vi. 14. 
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piracy was the natural condition of man; and, when the arti- 
ficial state of peace ceased, into that condition as between those 
involved in the strife nations relapsed. To ameliorate this state 
of affairs, both possible and imminent, and to readjust in some 
degree the rules of international law to meet changed commer- 
cial conditions. Great Britain and France, on the outbreak of 
the war with Russia, agreed to respect neutral commerce, 
whether under their own flags or that of Russia; and, at the 
dose of the war, the Congress of Paris adopted, in April, 1856, a 
Declaration embracing four heads: 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy's goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under enemy's flag. 

4. Blockades in order to be binding must be effective; 
that is to say, maintained by forces sufficient really to pre- 
vent access to the coast of the enemy. 

Great Britain, France, Prussia, Russia, Austria and Turkey 
adopted this mutual agreement, and pledged themselves to 
make it known to States not represented in the Congress, and 
invite their accession to it, on two conditions : (i) That 
the Declaration should be accepted as a whoje, or not at 
all; and (2) That the States acceding should enter into no 
subsequent arrangement on maritime law in time of war 
without stipulating for a strict observance of the four points. 
On these conditions every maritime power was to be invited 
to accede, and had the right to become a party to the agree- 
ment. Accordingly nearly all the nations of Europe and 
South America in course of time notified their accession, 
and became, equally with the original parties contracting, en- 
titled to all the benefits and subject to the obligations of the 
compact. 

Among the rest, the government of the United States was 
invited to accede, and, hke the other powers, had the right 
so to do by simple notification. This was during the Pierce 
administration; and Mr. Marcy, then Secretary of State, in 
due time (July 28, 1856) informed the governments interested 
that the President could not abandon the right to have recourse 
to privateers, unless he could secure the exemption of all pri- 
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vate property, not contraband, from capture at sea; ^ with 
that amendment the United States would become a party to 
the Declaration. 

In other words, in addition to the points agreed on at Paris 
the United States contended for the estabUshment of the same 
principle on the sea that obtained on land, to wit: the exemp- 
tion from capture or unnecessary molestation of all private 
property, not contraband . of war, including ships. The last 
great vestige of the earher times of normal piracy was, by gen- 
eral consent, to be relegated to the past. With the exception 
of Great Britain, the more considerable European maritime 
powers made no objection to the Marcy amendment. For 
obvious reasons connected with her past history and naval 
preponderance. Great Britain was understood to oppose it. 

President Buchanan's was essentially an "Ostend mani- 
festo," or filibuster, administration. As such, it felt no call 
to the proposed modifications; " but when Lincoln succeeded 
Buchanan the aspect of the proposition had, from the United 
States point of view, undergone dramatic change. Threatened 
with Confederate letters of marque, the government also found 
itself engaged in, and responsible for, a blockade of the first 

' [This policy goes back to 1823, when President Monroe recommended it in 
his message of 1823. " I trust you will not take, as I am told some legislative 
statesmen have done, the proposition mentioned in the message for abolishing 
private war upon the sea to be a mere offer to abolish privateering. You will 
understand it as it is meant, a project for the universal exemption of private 
property upon the ocean from depredation by war." John Quincy Adams to 
Robert Walsh, December 3, 1823. Ed.] I 

* [The following has an historical interest in this connection. September s, 
1861, Richard Cobden wrote to James Buchanan saying: "The subject of the 
blockade is becoming more and more serious. I am afraid we have otirselves to 
blame for not having placed the question of belligerent rights on a better footing." 
He then asked a question about the attitude of the United States towards the 
Declaration of Paris. Buchanan replied, December 14, 1861: "In reference to 
your question in regard to blockade, no administration within the last half-cen- 
tury, up to the end of my term, would have consented to a general declaration 
abolishing privateering. Our most effectual means of annoying a great naval 
power upon the ocean is by granting letters of marque and reprisal. We could not 
possibly, therefore, have consented to the Paris declaration which would have left 
the vessels (for example of Great Britain or France) free to capture our merchant 
vessels, whilst we should have deprived ourselves of the employment of the force 
which had proved so powerful in capturing their merchant vessels. Hence the 
proposition of Mr. Marcy to abolish war upon private property altogether on 
the ocean, as modern civilization had abolished it on the land." Works of James 
Buchanan (Moore), xi. 218, 234. Ed.] 
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magnitude. Under such circumstances, it was plainly impossible 
to forecast all contingencies, and it was very open to question 
what policy might in certain exigencies prove the more ex- 
pedient; but, on the whole, it seemed to the administration 
wisest to endeavor to conciUate Europe. 

The question immediately arises, What was intended by the 
word "privateering" as used in the Declaration? On that 
would seem, in the present case, to have depended the attitude 
of the Diplomat at the time and the conclusions of the His- 
torian since; for on this point strange confusion runs through all 
the correspondence, memoirs and records. Nor is this con- 
fusion peculiar to our Civil War state papers and literature. 
It is, on the contrary, very noticeable in the writings con- 
nected with our anterior wars, both that of Independence and 
that of 1812-1815. In the earlier cases it clearly existed in the 
minds of those engaged in the discussion. In the case, how- 
ever, of the Civil War, the confusion was apparently due in 
quite as great a degree to a desire to ignore and confound 
manifest and well-recognized distinctions as to any real lack 
of a correct understanding of terms. 

Up to the middle of the last (nineteenth) century, there were 
various recognized forms of ocean depredation.' Enumer- 
ating these in order, they were carried on 

1. By pirates, so called, through what was known as "pi- 
racy." A familiar term, this calls for no definition. 

2. By what were known as "corsairs." 

3. By privateers, saiUng in time of war under letters of 
marque issued by a belhgerent. 

4. By regularly commissioned ships of war, belonging to a 
recognized belligerent, under whose flag they sailed. 

There has more recently come into existence a class of vessels 
known as "commerce destroyers," constructed not for combat 
primarily, but for the purpose of inflicting injury on the com- 
mercial marine of a hostile power with which the belhgerent 
owning the "commerce destroyer" is at war. The term, how- 
ever, refers only to a type of naval construction. It in no way 

' Throughout the preparation of this paper constant use has been made of 
Prof. J. Bassett Moore's invaluable Digest of International Law (1906), and es- 
pecially of the collection of authorities and material imder the two heads of 
Privateers and the Declaration of Paris, vn. 535-583, sees. 1215-1221. Only 
in exceptional cases, therefore, is special reference made to this compendium. 
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affects legal classification. The "commerce destroyer" is 
simply a public cruiser adapted to a Specific purpose. 

On these distinctions the whole issue depends. In the minds, 
however, of those who carried on the negotiation of 1861, the 
distinctions do not seem to have been clear; and the failure 
then to observe, or the endeavor to ignore and obscure them, 
complicated the whole diplomatic situation, and at more than 
one juncture gravely threatened our foreign relations. 

The ownership of the vessel sailing under a letter of marque 
was, then, of the very essence of privateering. This, in 1861, 
established the distinguishing line; and so lay at the basis of 
Article I of the Declaration. The privateer thus held, so to 
speak, a betwixt-and-between position; a privately owned 
maritime adventure, its letter of marque, issued by a belliger- 
ent, gave it a legal status. But for that it would have been 
subject to treatment as a pirate. The distinction is, too, espe- 
cially important to be borne in mind while discussing the prob- 
lems which developed from the maritime operations conducted 
during the Civil War, inasmuch as the value of the privateer, 
and the inducement to "privateering," then depended on suc- 
cess in the capture of prizes; which prizes, when duly con- 
demned, were to be the plunder, or property, of the individual 
owner of the privateer. They did not, nor do they belong 
to the Government that issued the letters of marque under 
which the privateer sails. An individual venture, those con- 
cerned in the privateer were to a degree irresponsible. The 
point was very elaborately discussed later in the War, by 
Secretary Welles, in a series of letters addressed to Secretary 
Seward, when it was proposed to issue letters of marque to 
Union adventurers supposed to be anxious to chase the Con- 
federate cruisers.^ 

The preservation of the prize, with a view to its condemna- 
tion as such, is, therefore, the great and essential inducement 
to privateering. From mere commerce destruction the priva- 
teer gets no advantage. This it was, combined with the absence 
of any open port where condemnation proceedings were pos- 
sible, which almost at once put an end to the whole scheme of 
Confederate privateering. The obvious fact that it must so do 
was pointed out and emphasized by the first Confederate Com- 

1 Welles, Lincoln and Seward, 145-173; Diary, i. 246-262. 
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missioners — Yancey, Rost and Mann — as early as August 
14, 1861, in their elaborate communication to Earl Russell of 
that date. That Great Britain and France had closed their 
ports to prizes of Confederate privateers sailing imder letters 
of marque, was in the following terms then made subject of 
grave remark and implied remonstrance: 

The undersigned, however, received with some surprise and re- 
gret, the avowal of Her Britannic Majesty's Government that in 
order to the observance of a strict neutraUty, the public and private 
armed vessels of neither of the contending parties would be permitted 
to enter Her Majesty's ports with prizes. The imdersigned do not 
contest the right of the British Government to make such regula- 
tions, but have been disposed to think that it has been unusual for 
Her Majesty's Government to exercise such right, and that in this 
instance the practical operation of the rule has been to favor the 
Government at Washington, and to cripple the exercise of an xm- 
doubted public right of the Government of the Confederate States. 
This Government conunenced its career entirely without a navy. 
Owing to the high sense of duty which distinguished the Southern 
OflScers, who were lately in commission in the United States Navy, 
the ships which, otherwise, might have been brought into Southern 
ports, were honorably deUvered up to the United States Government, 
and the Navy, built for the protection of the people of all the States, 
is now used by the Government at Washington to coerce the people 
and blockade the ports of one-third of the States of the late Union. 
The people of the Confederate States are an agricultural and not a 
manufacturing or conunercial people. They own but few ships. 
Hence there has not been the least necessity for the Government at 
Washington to issue letters of marque. The people of the Confed- 
erate States have but few ships and not much conunerce upon which 
such private armed vessels could operate. The commodities pro- 
duced in the Confederate States are such as the world needs more 
than any other, and the nations of the Earth have heretofore sent 
their ships to our wharves, and there the merchants buy and receive 
our cotton and tobacco. But it is far otherwise with the people of 
the present United States. They are a manufacturing and commer- 
cial people. They do a large part of the carrying trade of the world. 
Their ships and commerce afford them the sinews of war, and keep 
their industry afloat. To cripple their industry and conunerce; to 
destroy their ships or cause them to be dismantled and tied up to 
their rotting wharves, are legitimate objects and means of warfare. 
Having no navy, no conunercial marine, out of which to improvise 
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public anned vessels to any considerable extent, the Confederate 
States were compelled to resort to the issuance of letters of marque, 
a mode of warfare as fully and as clearly recognized by the law and 
usage of nations, as any other arm of war; and most assuredly more 
hxunane and more civilized in its practice than that which appears 
to have distinguished the march of the troops of the Government 
of the United States upon the soil and among the villages of Vir- 
ginia. These facts tend to show that the practical working of the 
rule that forbids the entry of the public and private armed vessels 
of either party into British ports with prizes, operates exclusively to 
prevent the exercise of this legitimate mode of warfare by the Con- 
federate States, while it is to a great degree a practical protection 
to the commerce and ships of the United States. 

So much for privateers and privateering. A pirate, on the 
other hand, is a common enemy of mankind. He sails under 
no flag, and is responsible to no Government. A robber on the 
high seas, he is simply an outlaw.' 

The public announcement, immediately after the firing on 
Sumter, that the Confederacy proposed to issue letters of 
marque naturally caused great alarm to the Union authorities, 
and the ship-owners of the loyal States. Under the conditions 
prevailing in April, May and June, 1861, it well might. W. H. 
Russell in his Diary gives a lively and picturesque account of 
the state of feeling then existing at Montgomery and of the 
views, knowledge and intentions of the Confederate authori- 
ties as respects letters of marque. What he then wrote did not 
at the time appear in his letters published in the Times; and 
that for obvious reasons. A neutral and a newspaper corre- 
spondent, he was under a well-understood obligation to disclose 
nothing, not already public, which would give information or 
contribute aid to the other party to the conflict. So in the 

1 Almost every known term of opprobrium can be found in the Civil War 
literature, official and private, applied to vessels sailing under the flag of the 
Confederacy. They are thus not infrequently designated " corsairs." This 
again was a misuse of terms; for, while a " corsair " is, strictly speaking, 
a " pirate," the word in general acceptance signifies a description of piratical 
craft long since passed out of existence. The corsair is especially associated with 
the Barbary Powers, so called, and preyed upon foreign commerce not protected 
by those powers; but vessels known as corsairs were, as a rule, commissioned 
by the Barbary States, and sailed under their flags. They in a way constituted 
a navy. The corsair passed out of existence about 1816 with the decay in power 
of the Barbary States. The pirate was simply exterminated, like other out- 
laws, robbers and free-booters. 
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London Times of May 30th, what is now about to be quoted 
from the Diary, published eighteen months later, appeared 
only in the following compressed and extremely non-committal 
form: "On leaving the Secretary I proceeded to the room of the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Benjamin, a very intelligent and able 
man, whom I found busied in preparations connected with the 
issue of letters of marque. Everything in the office looked like 
earnest work and business." 

Dates are here important as bearing on the conditions then 
prevailing, and the consequent state of mind and feeling of 
those upon whom rested the responsibility for action. The 
brief extract just quoted appeared, it will be noticed, in the 
issue of the London Times of May 30th. On the 6th and 9th of 
the same month Russell was making in his Diary the following 
more detailed record: 

Mr. Benjamin [then acting as Attorney-General of the Confed- 
eracy] is the most open, frank, and cordial of the Confederates 
whom I have yet met. In a few seconds he was telling me all about 
the course of Government with respect to privateers and letters of 
marque and reprisal, in order probably to ascertain what were our 
views in England on the subject. I observed it was likely the North 
would not respect their flag, and would treat their privateers as 
pirates. "We have an easy remedy for that. For any man under 
our flag whom the authorities of the United States dare to execute, 
we shall hang two of their people." "Suppose, Mr. Attorney- 
General, England, or any of the great powers which decreed the 
abolition of privateering, refuses to recognize your flag?" "We in- 
tend to claim, and do claim, the exercise of all the rights and privi- 
leges of an independent sovereign State, and any attempt to refuse 
us the full measure of those rights would be an act of hostility to our 
country." "But if England, for example, declared your privateers 
were pirates?" "As the United States never admitted the principle 
laid down at the Congress of Paris, neither have the Confederate 
States. If England thinks fit to declare privateers under our flag 
pirates, it would be nothing more or less than a declaration of war 
against us, and we must meet it as best we can.". . . As I was going 
down stairs, Mr. Browne called me into his room. He said that 
the Attorney-General and himself were in a state of perplexity as 
to the form in which letters of marque and reprisal should be made out. 
They had consulted all the books they could get, but found no ex- 
amples to suit their case, and he wished to know, as I was a bar- 
rister, whether I could aid him. I told him it was not so much my 
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regard to my own position as a neutral, as the vafri inscUia juris 
which prevented me throwing any light on the subject. There are 
not only Yankee ship-owners but English firms ready with sailors 
and steamers for the Confederate Government, and the owner of 
the Camilla might be tempted to part with his yacht by the offers 
made to him. [Mr. Browne had three days before assured Lord 
Russell that] the Government had already received numerous — 
I think he said four hundred — letters from ship-owners applying 
for letters of marque and reprisal. Many of these applications were 
from merchants in Boston, and other maritime cities in the New Eng- 
land States.' 

In studjdng the history of what then occurred and the con- 
siderations which influenced the" policy and utterances of those 
responsible, as were Davis and Seward, for the course of events, 
the foregoing is distinctly illuminating. It throws a penetrat- 
ing light on a condition of affairs now wholly matter of the past, 
but one necessary to bear in mind if the course pursued by those 
public characters is to be understood, much more if an historic 
justice is to be meted out to them. The essential fact is, and 
it is apparent from the foregoing extract, that in May, 1861, 
Judah P. Benjamin on the one side, and W. H. Seward on the 
other, took up a line of policy exactly where it had been dropped 
on the conclusion of the treaty of Ghent, in December, 1814. 
Confronted by a new and quite unforeseen situation, they in- 
sensibly reverted to the state of affairs which had existed half 
a century before, and the methods adopted in dealing with it. 
They failed, and most naturally failed, to grasp the fact that 
nearly every condition had changed; and, consequently, they 
had to grope their way somewhat blindly and altogether tenta- 
tively to a realizing sense of this fact. During the intervening 
half-century steam had supplanted wind as the essential factor 
in naval operations; and this fact, under the international con- 
ditions which prevailed throughout our Civil War, set at naught 
all the hopes and anticipations of Mr. Benjamin, and, had he 
from the first fully realized what it implied, would have justi- 
fied Mr. Seward in dismissing his apprehensions, so far as injury 
from privateers was concerned. In other words, what Benjamin 
hoped for and Seward feared was the fitting out at individual 
cost in Confederate and neutral ports of a swarm of cruisers who 

' Russell, My Diary, North and South, chapters xxn-xxin. 
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would in view of the illicit profits to be derived therefrom prey 
on American commerce, repeating the experience of the wars 
anterior to 1815. It was this class of venture to which the first 
article of the Declaration of Paris was meant to apply, — the 
fitting out and maintenance on the sea of privately owned 
cruisers saiUng under letters of marque. It in no way applied 
to vessels, whether commerce destroyers or others, built, 
equipped, armed and commissioned by a recognized belligerent. 
As a matter of fact, therefore, and under the international con- 
ditions maintained throughout our Civil War, the provision 
of the Declaration of Paris inhibiting privateering, had it been 
in force, would have proved inoperative; and it would have 
proved inoperative simply because, contrary to the hopes and 
expectations of Mr. Benjamin on the one side, and the fears 
and apprehensions of Mr. Seward on the other, privateering, 
within the meaning of the Declaration of Paris, cut no figure. 

Why it thus cut no figure is obvious. The British and 
French proclamations of belligerency, and consequent neutrahty, 
of May 13 and June 10, 1861, solved the difficulty and, though 
undesignedly, solved it under the altogether novel maritime 
conditions then existing in favor of the United States. Priva- 
teers sailing under letters of marque could then by the old and 
established maritime usage be fitted out in either neutral or 
Confederate ports, sailing therefrom. As matter of fact, how- 
ever, both were practically closed. The last, the Confederate 
ports, were closed by a blockade, made possible by steam, to 
either the egress of armed vessels, whether public or private, 
or the ingress of such vessels, or any prizes that might 
be captured by them. So long, therefore, as the blockade 
could be effectively maintained, or, in other words, so long as 
the European naval powers did not actively intervene to put 
an end to the ocean mastery of the Union, t];iat source of danger 
was sealed up. Practically, also, the neutral ports were equally 
closed; for not only was the fitting out of privateers, as also of 
commissioned cruisers, in disregard of neutrality, and so illegal, 
but if an evasion of the law was successful or even connived at, 
the bringing in of prizes was forbidden. The entire inducement 
and incentive to privateering, in the sense of the Declaration 
of Paris, was thus cut off. So far as privateering, therefore, 
is concerned, whether with the ports of the Confederacy or 
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neutral ports as a basis, everything depended on the blockade, 
and the observance as respects prizes of foreign neutrality; 
and on that neutrality, and its continual observance, the block- 
ade itself was dependent. Consequently, everything in the 
struggle from the outset, privateering of course included, 
hinged on what is known as Sea Dominion. 

So far, however, as the present study is concerned, the one 
important result thus far reached is that, apparently, the first 
article of the Declaration of Paris had, under conditions then 
prevailing, so little practical application to maritime opera- 
tions during the Civil War as to constitute in them but a negligi- 
ble quantity. The Confederate commissioners in the extract 
just given from their communication to the British Foreign 
Secretary set forth the situation in terms of moderation when 
they said that the Southern States were "neither a manufac- 
turing nor a commercial people, . . . having no navy, no 
commercial marine, out of which to improvise public armed 
vessels to any considerable extent." Captain J. D. Bulloch, 
the Confederate naval agent and representative in Europe 
throughout the struggle, writing in 1883, stated the case far 
more correctly. He said: " It was impossible to build armored 
vessels in the Confederate States for operations on the coast; 
— neither the materials nor the mechanics were there; and be- 
sides, even if iron and skilled artisans had been within reach, 
there was not a mill in the country to roll the plates, nor furnaces 
and machinery to forge them, nor shops to make the engines." ^ 
Under such conditions the most the Confederacy could accom- 
plish within itself was to construct rude floating batteries, 
propelled by most insufficient engines, and adapted to inland- 
water operations both defensive and offensive, — vessels of the 
type of the Virginia, at Norfolk, and the Tennessee, at Mobile, 
in no way fit for ocean service. Nor were conditions more 
favorable for the proper fitting out of a privateering fleet. Bul- 
loch subsequently wrote: "It is quite safe for me to state that 
at the beginning of the year 1861 there was not, within the whole 
boundary of the Confederacy, a single private yard having the 
plant necessary to build and equip a cruising ship of the most 
moderate offensive capacity." ^ 

Under such conditions, domestic and foreign. Confederate 

• Bulloch, Secret Service, i. 380. • lb., 22. 
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privateering within the meaning of the Declaration of Paris 
died an early and natural death.* As prizes could not, because 
of the blockade, be sent into Confederate ports for purpose of 
condemnation and sale, and as all foreign ports were closed to 
them, the inducement ceased to exist. The record of Confed- 
erate privateering proper can, therefore, be briefly recounted. 
Early in May, 1861, at the outset of troubles, a rumor got 
abroad that an iron steamer, the Peerless, equipped on the 
Great Lakes, had been bought by the Confederate Govern- 
ment, preparatory to being sent to sea to operate on American 
commerce. Secretary Seward was at this time, as we now 
know, in an irritable state of mind, and one decidedly aggres- 
sive. The course of domestic events was not going as he had 
planned it should go; his position in the Cabinet was anomalous; 
his leadership was challenged; his influence, as the natural re- 
sult of frequent forecastings invariably proved mistaken in the 
result, was plainly waning both in Washington and the country 
at large. Temporarily, at any rate, his prestige was distinctly 
impaired. Not uimaturally, also, his views at this stage of the 
conflict as to the foreign policy best to be adopted under circum- 
stances altogether unprecedented were, to say the least, inchoate. 
So he, head of the Department of State, now sent a telegraphic 
order to all naval officers of the United States to seize the Peer- 
less "under any flag, and with any papers," if they had probable 
information that she had been sold to agents of the Confederacy. 
In consequence of a vigorous protest against such a high-handed 
measure immediately filed by the British Minister, the Secretary, 
however, the same day wrote to Lord Lyons that if the informa- 
tion on which action was taken "proved to be incorrect, full 
satisfaction will be promptly given." ^ And even in this formal 
paper the usual confusion of thought and expression was per- 
ceptible, for it was stated that the ship in question was rumored 
to have been sold to the de facto insurgent goveriunent " to be 
used as a privateer." There was a distinctly humorous ele- 
ment in the outcome of this initial episode, illustrative of the 
way in which important public business was then transacted. 
Lord Lyons in due time reported to Earl RusseU, "It turned 
out that the ship had all the time been purchased by the 

' Seward to Adams, May 28, 1862. Diplomatic Correspondence, 1862, loi. 
2 Parliamentary Paper, North America, No. i, 1862, 31-33. 
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United States government itself," and this purchase had been 
"the cause of proceedings of the vessel which were looked 
upon as suspicious." ^ 

So far as my investigations enable me to form an opinion, 
there is thus no case of a vessel actually going out from any 
foreign port equipped as a privateer to sail under Confederate 
letters of marque. In every instance the vessel so equipped and 
going to sea was the property of the Confederacy, commissioned 
as such, and intended to perform the part of a modern commerce 
destroyer. 

The only privateers, properly so classified, which, sailing 
under letters of marque, appeared upon the ocean and com- 
mitted ravages on American commerce, were vessels equipped 
very early in the war in Confederate ports, and sent to sea 
therefrom. This phase of the struggle has been exhaustively 
and satisfactorily treated by J. T. Scharf in his History of the 
Confederate Navy? The author, also, therein draws the dis- 
tinction already referred to: 

A privateer, as the name imports, is a private armed ship, fitted 
out at the owner's expense, but commissioned by a belligerent gov- 
ernment to capture the ships and goods of the enemy at sea, or the 
ships of neutrals when conveying to the enemy goods contraband of 
war. A privateer differs from a pirate in this, that the one has a 
commission and the other has none. A privateer is entitled to the 
same rights of war as the public vessels of the belligerent. A pirate 
ship has no rights, and her crew are liable to be captured and put 
to death by aU nations, as robbers and murderers on the high seas. 

In examining the list in this book given of vessels fitted out 
and sailing from Confederate ports imder letters of marque 
during the first siunmer of the War, it is curious to observe how 

1 Lyons to Russell, lb., 115. This was not the only or most important instance 
in which, during the early weeks of the Lincoln administration, the functions of 
the Navy Department were without consultation assumed by the Department of 
State. In the Welles Diary {i. 23-25) there is an interesting account of a similar 
proceeding, leading at a most critical juncture to consequences of far greater 
moment. Secretary Welles, probably with undue severity, subsequently wrote 
(Diary, i. 204) of Mr. Seward: "He gets behind me, tampers with my subordi- 
nates, and interferes injuriously and ignorantly in naval matters, not so much 
from wrong purposes, but as a busybody by nature. I have not made these 
matters subjects of complaint outside and think it partly the result of usage and 
practice at Albany." See, also, lb., u. 160. 

' Chapter iv, S3~93' Second edition. 1894. 
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closely the traditions of 1812-1815 were followed. The vessels 
were in greatest part mere schooners, hastily equipped and 
insuflSciently armed. Fifty years behind the* times, and rely- 
ing solely on canvas, they were at the mercy of ships pro- 
pelled by steam. The following is, for instance, an individual 
experience: 

The revenue cutter Aiken, which had been seized in Charleston 
by the authorities of South Carolina before the firing on Fort Sumter, 
was fitted out as a privateer, and called the Petrel, and placed imder 
the command of Capt. Wm. Perry. On July 27th the privateer 
schooner sailed out of Charleston, and stood for the U. S. frigate 
St. Lawrence, which she mistook for a merchantman, as all her ports 
were closed. When the Petrel got within range she fired three shots 
without doing any damage. The St. Lawrence returned with shot 
and shell a terrific fire, one shell exploding in the hull of the Petrel, 
and sinking her instantly. The boats of the frigate were lowered, and 
picked up thirty-six out of forty of the privateer's crew, who were 
taken aboard, and their feet and hands heavily manacled. The 
remaining four were drowned.* 

During the first months of the war, and before the blockade 
became really effective, quite a nmnber of these privateers got 
to sea, and some of their captures — sent into Confederate 
ports — were there duly condemned and sold. Others were 
released after being bonded; but the greatest number of ves- 
sels captured were scuttled and otherwise destroyed. The 
injury thus sustained by the United States merchant marine 
was undoubtedly considerable, but in largest part due to the 
alarm occasioned, and the immediate consequent transfer of 
American shipping to foreign ownership. As the war progressed 
and the blockade became more effective, conditions produced 
their natural results. Privateering was abandoned as both 
perilous and unprofitable, and the maritime activity and spirit 
of adventure of the Confederacy turned in the direction of 
blockade running as at once less dangerous and far more remun- 
erative. Privateering within the scope of Article I of the 
Treaty of Paris may, therefore, be said to have ceased to be a 
factor in the operations of the Civil War by the close of 1861.^ 

' Scharf, 86. 

' "In the Civil War . . . the rebel government offered its letters of marque; 
but, as nearly all the maritime powers had warned their subjects that if they 
served in privateers in the war, their governments woiJd not interfere to protect 
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Premising these distinctions, principles and facts, it is now 
proper to return to the narrative and the sequence of events. 

The British proclamation of belligerency, as it is called, or 
more properly the proclamation of neutrality in the conflict 
which had developed, with the recognition of a belhgerent 
character in both parties thereto, was made public in London 
during the week (May 15, 1861) following Mr. Russell's visit 
at the office of Attorney- General Benjamin, at Montgomery; 
and Secretary Seward was simultaneously formulating a policy, 
the circular in relation to the accession of the United States to 
the Declaration of Paris having been sent out on the 24th of 
April, or some three weeks before. 

In the interim had occurred the tmjaultuous popular uprising 
of the loyal States consequent upon the attack on Simiter. The 
stage of incertitude and resulting panic had passed away, 
troops, such as they were, were pouring into Washington, and 
the country was well entered on the intermediate, over-confident 
and self-inflated stage of the conflict referred to in the earher 
portion of this paper. Secretary Seward shared to the full in 
these feelings, and that he did so was manifest both in his 
utterances and his official despatches. Acting, it would appear, 
under the impulse of the moment, and without sufficiently in- 
forming himself as to the character of the action taken by the 
British Government, or the consequences to be apprehended 
therefrom, Mr. Seward not only now assumed high ground, but 
the ground by him taken could by no possibility be maintained 
unless the most sanguine anticipations of the Union authorities 
were fulfilled in the immediate future, those anticipations in no 
way making provision for an unexpected adverse catastrophe. 

them, and as the United States had threatened to treat such persons as pirates, 
and the naval power of the United States was formidable, no avowedly foreign 
private armed vessels took letters of marque; and the ostensibly Confeder- 
ate vessels were commissioned as of its regular navy." Dana, Wheaton, 4s6«. 
"One popular error pervades all which has been said or written, on both sides of 
the line, about the Confederate navy. This is the general title of 'privateer' 
given to all vessels not cooped up in southern harbors. . . . There was a law 
passed, regulating the issue of letters of marque; and from time to time much 
was heard of these in the South. But [with the exception of the] "Jeff Davis" 
not more than two or three ever found their way to sea, and even these accom- 
plished nothing. At one time, a company with heavy capital was gotten up in 
Richmond, for the promotion of such enterprises; but it was looked upon as a 
job and was little successful in any sense." De Leon, Four Years in Rebel 
Capitals, 262. 
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Accordingly, the Secretary (May 17th) set to work drafting 
what he while engaged upon it described in a familiar letter to 
a member of his family as a "bold remonstrance before it is too 
late." ^ His remonstrance took the form of the despatch No. 10 
of May 2ist, addressed to Mr. Adams.^ It is unnecessary for 
present purposes to refer to it in detail. It is sufl&cient to say 
that upon its receipt and first perusal Mr. Adams wrote in his 
Diary: "The Government seems almost ready to declare war 
with all the powers of Europe, and almost instructs me to with- 
draw from communication with the ministers here in a certain 
contingency. ... I scarcely know how to understand Mr. 
Seward. The rest of the Government may be demented for all 
I know; but he surely is calm and wise. My duty here is in 
so far as I can do it honestly to prevent the irritation from 
coming to a downright quarrel. It seems to me like throwing 
the game into the hands of the enemy." ' In the despatch re- 
ferred to the Secretary, in addition to the suppression of domes- 
tic insurrection, contemplated as possible if not immediately 
impending, a war "between the United States and one, two, or 
even more European nations," — a conflict of which he now 
wrote to his wife, "it will be dreadful, but the end will be sure 
and swift." The despatch was, in fact, a general defiance thrown 
forth to goverimients throughout the world, whether avowedly 
unfriendly or assumed to be so! * 

' Seward at Washington, 11. S7S-S76- 

* The general tenor of this despatch was known at the time to Lord Lyons. 
He wrote concerning it to Lord John Russell, under date of May 23d, as follows: 
"Upon receiving the intelligence of your Lordship's declaration in Parliament, 
Mr. Seward drew up a despatch to Mr. Adams to be communicated to your Lord- 
ship in terms still stronger than any he had before used. I fear that the President 
has consented to its being sent, on condition, however, that it is to be left to Mr. 
Adams's discretion to communicate it or not, as he may think advisable. If 
sent, it will probably reach London about the same time with this despatch." 
(Parliamentary Paper, 1862, 39.) This despatch reached the Foreign Office 
June 4th; the despatch referred to in it did not reach the Legation in London 
until six days later, June loth. See also Parliamentary Paper (1862), 115, where, 
just at the crisis of the Trent affair (December 25, 186 j), the attention of Earl 
Russell is called by Lord Lyons to Mr. Seward's despatch of May 21, then just 
made public in the printed diplomatic correspondence accompanying the message 
of the President. 

' Ms. Diary, Monday, June 10, 1861. 

* During the earlier portions of the Lincoln administration, largely through the 
iniluence of the Secretary of State, no regvilar Cabinet meetings were held. Mr. 
Welles asserts in his Diary (i. 138) that "Many of the important measures, par- 

6 
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In this despatch as originally drawn and submitted to the 
President, the Secretary, reflecting the mood and expectations 
of the hour, among much else observed that "after long for- 
bearance, designed to soothe discontent and avert the need 
of civil war, the land and naval forces of the United States 
have been put in motion to repress the insurrection. The 
true character of the pretended new State is at once revealed. 
It is seen to be a Power existing in pronunciamento only." ^ 

In preparing this puzzling, if not now well-nigh incompre- 
hensible state paper, couched in language plainly calculated to 
provoke and precipitate a foreign crisis, one thing only is 
obvious, — the Secretary of State was, in plain English, dis- 
counting a wholly successful outcome of the movements of the 
land and naval forces of the United States then preparing to be 
put in immediate "motion to repress the insurrection." So 
much is manifest. What, however, was implied by the obser- 
vation in the paragraph immediately succeeding that from 
which the extract just given is quoted, is less apparent. The 
Secretary went on to assert that in certain contingencies then 
regarded as of more than probable occurrence "the laws of 

ticularly of his own Department, [Mr. Seward] managed to dispose of or contrived 
to have determined independent of the Cabinet." See also lb., i. 134, 154, 203, 
274. So far as anywhere appears, this course was followed with respect to the 
despatch of May 21. It was never submitted to the Cabinet, and, while rumors 
of its purport were current, knowledge of its details seems at the time to have 
been confined to the Secretary, Mr. Lincoln, and Mr. Sumner, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, who was consulted by the President in 
regard to it. No reference to what then occurred is found in Pierce's Life of 
Sumner. A year later, however, when a concerted move was made by the Re- 
publican Senators to bring about the dismissal of Secretary Seward from the 
Cabinet, much emphasis was laid upon this despatch, portions of which had been 
published in the DiphnuUic Correspondence of the previous year. In his Diary 
Secretary Welles says that during tie discussion which took place, December 20, 
1862, between the committee of nine Senators and the President and members 
of his Cabinet, the volume of Diplomatic Correspondence was alluded to; "some 
letters denounced as unwise and impolitic were specified, one of which, a con- 
fidential despatch to Mr. Adams, was read. If it was unwise to write, it was 
certainly injudicious and indiscreet to publish such a document." {Diary, i. 
198; Lincoln and Seward, 76.) The Secretary of State was at this time very 
generally accused of transmitting despatches of importance to the foreign rep- 
resentatives without previously submitting them to the President. A case in 
point was developed at this conference, Mr. Lincoln expressing great surprise 
when his attention was called by Senator Sumner to a certain despatch in the 
printed Diplomatic Correspondence (that to Mr. Adams, July s, 1862), disclaiming 
any knowledge of it. Pierce, iv. in. 
' Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, iv. 273. 
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nations afford an adequate and proper remedy, and we shall 
avail ourselves of it." Clearly a threat, what that threat sig- 
nified is still matter of inference. 

Though a lawyer by calling, and as such in a way eminent, 
Mr. Seward did not possess what is known as a legal mind, much 
less one of judicial cast. Long retired from active practice, he 
had never given any particular attention to the problems and 
collection of usages which make up the body of what is denomi- 
nated International Law. He now also freely admitted to his 
Cabinet colleagues that, though almost daily called upon to 
deal with novel and intricate international issues, he never 
opened the treatises, and "that he was too old to study." One 
of his associates (Blair) did not hesitate to say that iii his 
opinion the Secretary of State knew "less of public law than 
any man who ever held a seat in the Cabinet"; while another 
(Welles) put on record his surprise to find him "so little ac- 
quainted with the books," ^ and a third (Bates) pronounced him 
"no lawyer and no statesman." ^ Sumner, whose own concep- 
tions of international usage were distinctly nebulous, averred 
that Seward knew nothing of it; and apparently without consult- 
ing so famiUar an authority as Wheaton, the Secretary of State 
depended for his conclusions on the chief clerk of the Depart- 
ment and a few xmofficial advisers of questionable authority.' 
What, however, Mr. Seward now distinctly implied, was that, 
should Great Britain give shelter from our pursuit and punish- 

' Allowance must always be made in case of statements foimd in the Welles 
Diary as respects Mr. Seward. Referring, however, to his lack of acquaintance 
with the principles of international law, Mr. Welles wrote as follows, imder a date 
as late as January 30, 1865: "He told me last week that he had looked in no book 
on international law or admiralty law since he entered on the duties of his present 
ofBce. His thoughts, he says, come to the same conclusions as the writers and 
students. This he has said to me more than once. In administrating the govern- 
ment he seems to have little idea of constitutional and legal restraints, but acts 
as if the ruler was omnipotent. Hence he has involved himself in constant di£&- 
culties." Diary, n. 232. 

« Welles, Diary, 1. 170, 233, 275, 285; n. 93. 

' " [Seward] has, with all his bustle and activity, but little application; relies 
on Himter and his clerk. Smith, ... to sustain him and hunt up his author- 
ities." Welles, Diary, i. 275. "Whiting, Solicitor of the War Department, has 
gone to Europe. Is sent out by Seward, I suppose. . . . [William Whiting is] 
such a man as Stanton would select and Seward use." lb., 381, 544; u. 85. 
William Whiting then occupied the position of solicitor of the War Department. 
Caleb Cushing, whose loyalty at this time was not above suspicion, also seems 
to have been an unofficial adviser. lb., 1. 275, 
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ment to those whom she declared "lawful belligerents," but 
who being our citizens we adjudged to be "pirates," the law 
of nations would justify the United States in pursuing such 
miscreants into neutral harbors and there destroying them. 
The proposition was certainly "bold," — not to say startling.^ 

* This would seem to be the unavoidable inference to be drawn from the de- 
spatches of Secretary Seward connected with events of subsequent occurrence. 
On the night of October 6, 1864, the Confederate cruiser Florida was run down 
by the United States cruiser Wachusett in the harbor of Bahia, Brazil, and sub- 
sequently towed out to sea and carried to Hampton Roads, as prize. In this case 
there was no controversy as to facts. The whole proceeding was high-handed, and 
in manifest violation of recognized principles of international law. As such it led 
to formal representations on behalf of Brazil to which Secretary Seward replied 
imder date of December 20, 1864. The correspondence can be found in the 
"British Case" prepared for the Geneva Arbitration (75-78) and in Bulloch's 
Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe (i. 199-224). In his reply to the 
reclamation of the Brazilian Minister Secretary Seward then wrote that the 
Florida, "like the Alabama, was a pirate, belonging to no nation or lawful bellig- 
erent, and therefore that the harboiuing and supplying of these piratical ships 
and their crews in Brazilian ports were wrongs and injuries for which Brazil 
justly owes reparation to the United States." The Secretary further denied that 
the "insurgents of this country are a lawful naval belligerent; and, on the con- 
trary, it maintains that the ascription of that character by the Government of 
Brazil to insurgent citizens of the United States, who have hitherto been, and 
who still are, destitute of naval forces, ports, and courts, is an act of intervention 
in derogation of the law of nations, and unfriendly and wrongful, as it is mani- 
festly injurious, to the United States." 

In the preceding year, in a despatch from Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams (Diplo- 
matic Correspondence, 1863, Part I. 309-310) relating to the recent decision in 
the case of the Alexandra, Mr. Seward wrote as follows: "If the law of Great 
Britain must be left without amendment, and be construed by the government in 
conformity with the rulings of the chief baron of the exchequer, then there will be 
left for the United States no alternative but to protect themelves and their com- 
merce against armed cruisers proceeding from British ports, as against the naval 
forces of a public enemy; and also to claim and insist upon indemnities tor the in- 
juries which all such expeditions have hitherto committed or shall hereafter 
commit against this govenmient and the dtizens of the United States. To this 
end this government is now preparing a naval force with the utmost vigor; and if 
the national navy, which it is rapidly creating, shall not be sufficient for the 
emergency, then the United States must b.ing into employment such private 
armed naval forces as the mercantile marine shall afford. . . . Can it be an occa- 
sion for either surprise or complaint that if this condition of things is to remain 
and receive the deliberate sanction of the British government, the navy of the 
United States will receive instructions to pursue these enemies into the ports 
which thus, in violation of the law of nations and the obligations of neutrality, 
become harbors for the pirates? " In cotmection with these extracts it should be 
observed that the first — that relating to the Florida — occurred at the dose of 
December, 1864, when the Civil War was rapidly drawing to a close. The corre- 
spondence, in this case, was submitted to the Cabinet, and the despatch to the 
Brazilian minister was approved (Welles, Diary, n. 184-186, 197). There is no 
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Coming, however, to the final paragraph in the extracts 
from the despatch of May 21st — that relating to the Treaty 
of Paris — it will be noted that the Secretary referred to it as 
"abolishing privateering everywhere in all cases and forever"; 
he then went on as follows: "You already have our authority 
to propose to [Great Britain] our accession to that declara- 
tion. If she refuse to receive it, it can only be because she is 
willing to become the patron of privateering when aimed at 
our devastation." ' 

We now come to the true inwardness of the present discus- 
sion. What did Seward mean by this language? What was 
he driving at? Did he speak in good faith? — or did he have 
an ulterior and undisclosed end always in view, that end to be 
attained by indirection? The study becomes interesting, for 
it is necessarily made from the dramatis personae point of view. 
It involves the correct reading of the individual character of 
■eminent men at a very critical period historically. What then 
was Seward proposing to himself? What considerations actu- 
ated Earl Russell in the course he was presently to take? How 
did Mr. Adams, Lord Lyons and Mr. Dayton, who bore the 
subordinate parts in the drama, demean themselves? 

Seward is primarily to be considered and disposed of. His 
was the leading part. He had in the first place announced that 
dealing with the privateers sailing under Confederate letters 
of marque was a matter within the exclusive prerogative of the 
United States, the Confederacy then (May 21st) not being a 
recognized belligerent; and the United States proposed, by 
virtue of its municipal law, to treat the privateers as pirates. 

evidence that the previous despatch to Mr. Adams, of July 11, 1863, was sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet or had been approved by the President before transmission. 
It was not communicated by Mr. Adams to Earl Russell; and when it subse- 
quently appeared in the United States Diplomatic Correspondence, "a storm was 
raised in the House of Commons. This was not calmed until Earl Russell claimed 
that as the despatch had never been laid before him, he had been spared the diffi- 
culty and pain of giving an appropriate answer to it." (Bancroft, Seward, u. 
390.) While the Secretary naturally hesitated to advance such a claim as an 
accepted principle of international law, he seems not to have been unwilling 
vaguely to imply as much, venturing on no specific proposition. The threat of 
a recourse to privateering in certain contingencies which must inevitably have 
ensued had the action taken by the Wachusett been ventured upon under in- 
structions in British waters, was expressed in language which could not be termed 
even diplomatically veiled. 

' Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, iv. 273. 
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Seward's scheme unquestionably was, by an adroit though 
somewhat transparent move on the diplomatic chess-board, to 
force the neutral maritime powers into a position inconsistent 
with the law, — whether international or of humanity; that is, 
he proposed by giving notice as prescribed to secure the acces- 
sion of this country to the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris 
under which privateering was abolished, and then the United 
States was, as the sole recognized sovereign nationality, to de- 
mand of the Powers that "privateering [being] everywhere and 
in all cases and forever" abolished, the Powers must refuse 
access to their ports to the Confederate "pirates," as he 
designated them. Thus reducing them into the class of crim- 
inals or outlaws, — as such to be simimarily dealt with. 

Such was Seward's scheme, as it first assiuned shape in his 
mind. 

Yet, again, the matter of dates now becomes important. 
Seward took the initial step leading to this position April 24th, 
— twelve days only after the attack on Sumter. He then noti- 
fied the proposed accession of the United States to the Decla- 
ration of Paris. The Confederacy had not up to that time any- 
where been recognized as a belligerent; and, that being the case, 
Seward assumed that the United States, being the "exclusive 
sovereign," rightfully and as of course spoke internationally 
for the so-called Confederacy as well as for itself. 

Unfortunately for the practical working of this theory. 
Great Britain and France, acting in co-operation at this junc- 
ture, recognized the Confederacy as a belligerent; and then, 
under all accepted rules of international law, the new belliger- 
ent had a right to carry on its operations on water as on land. 

Here was a new and somewhat irritating as well as extremely 
perplexing issue; and again Seward took high ground. As fore- 
shadowed in his despatch No. 10, he now insisted that the Con- 
federacy was not a belligerent in any full sense of the term until 
acknowledged as such by the sovereign power of the United 
States. Writing to Mr. Dayton at this time Mr. Seward thus 
expressed himself, in a despatch marked "strictly confidential": 

You seem to us to have adopted the idea that the insurgents are 
necessarily a belligerent power because the British and French Gov- 
ernments have chosen in some of their public papers to say that they 
are so. . . . Our view is on the contrary. . . . We do not admit, 
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and we shall never admit, even the fundamental statement you as- 
sume, namely, that Great Britain and France have recognized the 
insurgents as a belligerent party. True, you say that they have so 
declared. We reply: Yes, but they have not declared so to us. You 
may rejoin: Their public declaration concludes the fact. We never- 
theless reply: It must be not their declarations, but their action 
that shall conclude the fact. That action does not yet appear, and 
we trust, for the sake of harmony with them and peace throughout 
the world, that it will not happen.' 

Accordingly, he vaguely claimed that the United States, 
not acknowledging the Confederacy as a belligerent, could 
treat as it saw fit vessels commissioned by the Montgomery 
government as privateers; and, privateers being abolished by 
the Declaration of Paris, they consequently became pirates. 
Having thus fixed their status, he further distinctly intimated 
an intention to claim that they could be pursued into neutral 
ports, and there destroyed as common enemies of mankind.^ 

Such was apparently the line of procedure somewhat vaguely 
formulated in Seward's mind; the ultimate step of which he 
held in reserve throughout what are known as the negotiations 
relating to the Declaration of Paris, now gravely entered upon. 

So much for Secretary Seward. It is now necessary to turn 
to the other parties to that negotiation; and first. Earl Russell. 

In the earliest of the discussions which took place in the 
Commons (May 2, 1861) after the firing on Sxmiter, Lord John 
Russell, as he then was, used the striking expression that Great 
Britain had nothing to do with the American troubles, and 
added, "For God's sake, let us, if possible, keep out of them!" 
As a statement of fact also, and proposition of international 
usage. Lord John Russell stood on firm ground when he further 
at this juncture said in the Commons : "a power or a community 
(call it which you will) which [is] at war with another, and which 

• Moore, International Law Digest, vn. S74. 

' In the case of the Florida the commander of the Wachuseti had acted on his 
own responsibiUty. His proceeding was therefore disavowed with expressions of 
regret; and this was to be regarded as "ample reparation" in view of "the en- 
d>iring sense of injuries" entertained by the United States. Had, however, the 
violation of neutrality taken place by order under the conditions set forth in the 
despatch to Mr. Adams of July 11, 1863, the law of nations "afforded an adequate 
and proper remedy," that remedy being apparently an offer of ample though 
formal reparation, accompanied, of course, in proper cases, by a suitable money 
indemnity. See, also, Welles, Diary, 11. 185, 197. 
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[covers] the sea with its cruisers, must either be acknowledged 
as a belKgerent, or dealt with as a pirate." ^ The issue was clear 
and made up. President Lincoln had by proclamation an- 
nounced that those captured on Confederate cruisers or priva- 
teers were to be dealt with as pirates. These utterances of 
Lord John clearly foreshadowed the position of neutrality the 
British Government, of which he was in this matter the mouth- 
piece, proposed to assume. That Government was, however, 
most distrustful of Secretary Seward personally. Those com- 
posing it very generally suspected that he intended to excite 
some grave foreign complication in order to bring about a 
domestic reconciUation. With this possibility in mind, Lord 
John Russell had written to Lord Lyons as long before as Feb- 
ruary 2oth, as follows: "Supposing, however, that Mr. Lin- 
coln, acting under bad advice, should endeavor to provide 
excitement for the public mind by raising questions with Great 
Britain, Her Majesty's Government feel no hesitation as to the 
policy they would pursue. . . . They would take care to let 
the Government which multiplied provocations and sought for 
quarrels understand that their forbearance sprung from the con- 
sciousness of strength and not from the timidity of weakness." 
The British Secretary did not err in this surmise. The idea 
of a foreign complication as a counter-irritant was, as we now 
know, distinctly in Seward's mind, even at that early date 
(February, 1861). Philosophizing on this problem in the 
measured language characteristic of his writings, Mr. Rhodes 
says of the Secretary's mental condition four months later: 

The infatuation of Seward is hard to understand; it shows that 
the notion which had prompted the "Thoughts for the President's 
Consideration" still lodged in his brain, and that he dreamed that 
if the United States made war on England because she helped the 
Confederacy, the Southerners, by some occult emotional change, 
would sink their animosity to the North, and join with it for the sake 
of overcoming the traditional enemy. His unconcern at the prospect 
of serious trouble with England was not courage, but a recklessness 
which made him oblivious of what all discerning Northern statesmen 
knew — that the people devoted to the Union had undertaken quite 
enough, in their endeavor to preserve the nation from destruction by 
its internal foes.* 

• Walpole, Twenty-five Years, n. 41. ' Rhodes, in. 424. 
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In other words, Seward seems to have shared to the full in the 
condition of mental intoxication in which the loyal North in- 
dulged during the hundred days between Sumter and Bull 
Run. The distrust of him, therefore, privately entertained at 
that time in diplomatic' circles and the departments of 
foreign affairs was well founded; far more so than was gener- 
ally known, or in America even surmised until the Nicolay- 
Hay revelations of twenty years later. Lord Lyons, however, 
at once advised Earl Russell of Seward's scheme in the 
Declaration of Paris move. In a despatch dated Jime 4th, 
and received in London Jxme 14th, he wrote: 

" It is probable that Mr. Adams may, before this despatch reaches 
your Lordship, have offered, on the part of this Government, to ad- 
here to Art. I of the Declaration of Paris as well as to the others and 
thus to declare privateering to be abolished. There is no doubt that 
this adherence will be offered in the expectation that it will bind the 
Governments accepting it to treat the privateers of the Southern 
Confederacy as pirates. . . .At the present moment, however, the 
privateers are in full activity, and have met with considerable suc- 
cess. It is not, therefore, to be expected that the Southern Confed- 
eracy will relinquish the employment of them, otherwise than on 
compulsion or in return for some great concession from France and 
England." He further added this caution: "It seems to me to be 
far from certain that the United States Congress would ratify the 
abolition of privateering; nor do I suppose that the Cabinet will abide 
by its proposal when it finds that it will gain nothing towards the 
suppression of the Southern privateering by doing so." 

The ultimate purpose of Seward's move on the international 
chess-board was, therefore, imderstood in the British Foreign 
Office; and, of course. Earl Russell did not propose to be 
unwittingly a victim of it. Accordingly, under date of July 
12, 1861, he was thus writing to Edward Everett in Boston, 
knowing well that the latter was in correspondence with Mr. 
Adams in London: 

I respect the tmanimous feeling of the North, and still more the 
resolution not to permit the extension of Slavery which led to the 
election of President Lincoln. Biit with regard to our own course 
I must say something more. There were according to your account 
eight millions of freemen in the Slave States. Of these millions up- 

7 
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wards of five have been for some time in open revolt against the 
President and Congress of the United States. It is not our practice 
to treat five millions of freemen as pirates, and to hang their sailors 
if they stop our merchantmen. But imless we meant to treat them 
as pirates and to hang them, we could not deny them belligerent 
rights. This is what you and we did in the case of the South American 
Colonies of Spain. Your own President and Courts of Law decided 
this question in the case of Venezuela.' 

Me£inwhile, Seward, by what has always, for some reason not 
at once apparent, passed for a very astute proceeding,^ caused 

• Adams Mss. Enclosure in Everett to Adams, August 20, 1861. Proceed- 
ings, XLV. 76, 77. 

[In view of the correspondence which is known to have passed between the 
Premier and the Editor of the Times just prior to the Trent affair, four months 
later, it is safe to assume that theTimes was at this juncture directly inspired from 
Government sources. In its editorial columns of the issue of May 15th, the 
following comment appeared on the Proclamation of Belligerency, then just 
published: 

"The North sees in the Southern States rebels against its authority, and will 
probably, at first at least, decline to recognize the validity of Letters of Marque 
issued under the authority of President Jefferson Davis. The South will not be 
slow to retaliate, and it may easily be anticipated that there will be a disposition 
on both sides to treat those crews of privateers who may fall into their hands as 
pirates, to whom the license they bear gives no protection. What would be the 
conduct of the British Government under such circumstances? Suppose an 
Englishman taken on board a Southern privateer to be hanged under a sentence 
of a Court of Admiralty at New York, — what would be the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment in this country? The answer of the Proclamation to the question is by 
no means encouraging. Persons enlisting in such service will do so at their peril 
and of their own wrong, and will in no wise obtain any protection from us against 
any liabilities or penal consequences. It will be observed that in this place the 
word 'such' is omitted. The Uabilities and penal consequences are not confined 
to those under the Act or imder the law of nations, but are left wide and unde- 
fined, as if on purpose to impress the very case we are supposing. . . . We have 
done our duty if we distinctly point out that those Englishmen who, in defiance 
of the laws of their country and the solemn warnings of their Sovereign, rush into 
this execrable conflict will do so with direct notice that if they meet with enemies 
as reckless and merciless as themselves, they must bear the fate that awaits them, 
without any hope that the country whose laws they have broken will stretch forth 
her arm to shield them from the consequences of their own folly and wickedness. 
. . . The warning has been given in time; we hope and believe that it will prove 
effectual, and that the horrors of a civil war between brethren will not be aggra- 
vated by the uncalled-for intervention of the subjects of the parent State." 

It would thus appear that from the commencement Great Britain was upon its 
guard. Under the circumstances, it was not proposed to protect British subjects 
therein concerned in case privateering was visited with the penalty of piracy. On 
the other hand, the British Government did not propose, through a deferred adhe- 
sion to the Treaty of Paris by the United States, to be drawn into a denial o! 
right of asylum to a recognized belligerent. Ed.] 

* Seward at Washington, n. 581; Bancroft, Seward, n. 181. 
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a transfer of the whole negotiation from Washington to London 
and Paris, — that is, he refused to see the representatives of 
France and Great Britain together, and under instructions act- 
ing jointly in reference to the accession of the United States 
to the Declaration of Paris; and by so doing caused the ne- 
gotiations to pass out of his own hands into those of his 
two representatives in Europe, Mr. Adams and Mr. Dayton.^ 
They, July 6th, were instructed accordingly, and proceeded to 
negotiate. 

Dates and conditions must again be borne in mind. The 
instructions to negotiate on the basis of the treaty of Paris 
"pure and simple," bore date of July 6th, just fifteen days 
before the battle of Bull Run, and when the movement which 
led to that disaster was fully decided upon and in active prepa- 
ration. So far as foreign relations were concerned, Seward was 
then still riding a very high horse, — the No. 10 charger, in 
fact, he had moimted on the 21st of the previous May. We 
get a vivid and exceedingly life-like glimpse of him, his attitude 
and way of talking at just this juncture through Russell's 
Diary. The Times special correspondent there describes how 
on July 4th — while the despatches ordering the Declaration of 
Paris negotiations to proceed were yet on Mr.' Seward's table, 
to go out two days later — he (Russell) called at the Depart- 
ment of State. He reports the impression in the course of that 
interview made on him by Seward, recording his language thus: 

" We are dealing with an insurrection within our own country, of 
our own people, and the Government of Great Britain have thought 

' "Mr. Seward said at once that he could not receive from us a communica- 
tion founded on the assumption that the Southern rebels were to be regarded as 
belligerents; that this was a determination to which the Cabinet had come deliber- 
ately; that he could not admit that recent events had in any respect altered the 
relations between foreign Powers and the Southern States; that he would not 
discuss the question with us, but that he should give instructions to the United 
States Ministers in London and Paris, who would be thus enabled to state the 
reasons for the course taken by their Government to your Lordship and to M. 
Thouvenel, if you should be desirous to hear them. 

'"That is to say,' observed M. Mercier, 'you prefer to treat the question in 
Paris and London rather than with us here.' 

'"Just so,' said Mr. Seward; 'and he proceeded to tell us that he should be 
very much obliged if we would, on our side, leave with him, for his own >ise only, 
our instructions, in order that he might be able to write his despatches to London 
and Paris with a certainty that he did not misapprehend the views of our Govern- 
ments.'" Lord Lyons to Lord John Russell, June 17, 1861. 
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fit to recognize that insurrection before we were able to bring the 
strength of the Union to bear against it, by conceding to it the status 
of belligerent. Although we might justly complain of such an im- 
friendly act in a manner that might injvire the friendly relations be- 
tween the two coimtries, we do not desire to give any excuse for 
foreign interference; although we do not hesitate, in case of necessity, 
to resist it to the uttermost, we have less to fear from a foreign war 
than any country in the world. If any European Power provokes a 
war, we shall not shrink from it. A contest between Great Britain 
and the United States would wrap the world in fire, and at the end 
it would not be the United States which would have to lament the 
results of the conflict." 

I could not but admire the confidence — may I say the coolness? 
— of the statesman who sat in his modest little room within the sound 
of the enemy's gxms, in a capital menaced by their forces who spoke 
so fearlessly of war with a Power which could have blotted out the 
paper blockade of the Southern ports and coast in a few hours, and, 
in conjunction with the Southern armies, have repeated the occupa- 
tion and destruction of the capital. 

To the historical investigator of 1912 the foregoing account 
of a familiar talk with Secretary Seward in July, 1861, just a 
fortnight before the disaster at Bull Run, is distinctly sugges- 
tive; as also is Russell's comment on what then passed. To 
us who, seeing before and after, look back on the situation at 
that period, it is curious to consider what possibilities were in 
the mind of Secretary Seward when he thus, speaking for the 
United States, calmly contemplated the contingency of a war 
with the two leading naval powers of Europe, imposed upon 
the somewhat gigantic task of suppressing a domestic insurrec- 
tion in which eleven distinct political communities were con- 
cerned, representing eight millions of population. We now 
know, and it would seem as if Secretary Seward could at the 
time hardly have failed to realize, that the task of suppressing 
the insurrection alone taxed to the utmost both the strength 
and the spirit of persistence of that portion of the United States 
which remained loyal to the Union. We also now appreciate 
the strategic fact that every vital military operation involved 
in that gigantic effort depended on maritime control.' From 
the capture of New Orleans by Farragut, through Sherman's 
march to the sea to Lee's surrender at Appomattox, it may 

» a Proceedings, xix. 311-326. 
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with safety be asserted that, with the exception of the Vicks- 
burg and Chattanooga operations, there was not one even con- 
siderable operation which would have been possible had the 
national government been imable to sustain itself as the domi- 
nant sea power. This, as respects the domestic situation. And 
yet in July, 1861, Secretary Seward did not hesitate to profess 
his implicit confidence in the ability of the national government 
both to overcome the Confederacy and successfully to meet any 
possible combination of European nations, or, as he himself 
put it, to "suppress rebellion and defeat invasion besides."^ 
What then had he in mind when so frequently indulging in the 
metaphorical prediction that "a contest between Great Britain 
and the United States would wrap the world in fire"? This 
prediction, too, he now uttered when actively negotiating for 
the accession of the United States to what was known as the 
Declaration of Paris, by which "privateering is and remains 
abolished." 

I am not aware that Secretary Seward ever, either in his 
correspondence or in any conversation of which we have a 
record, enlarged upon this subject in detail. In the course of 
a despatch to Mr. Adams, written on the morrow of Bull Run, 
he thus expressed himself: "If, through error, on whatever 
side, this civil contention shall transcend the national boimds 
and involve foreign States, the energies of all commercial na- 
tions, including our own, will necessarily be turned to war, and 
a general carnival of the adventurous and the reckless of all 
countries, at the cost of the existing commerce of the world, 
must ensue." ^ This is suggestive; but a more detailed and 

* Barnes, Thurlow Weed, n. 410. 

• To trace conjecturally the line of thought or reasoning pursued by Seward in 
the presence of the quite unforeseeable phases assumed by tie course of events at 
this juncture has a distinct psychological interest, and is, moreover, essential to 
any correct understanding of his acts and utterances. Essentially an imaginative 
man, Seward liad also, as Bancroft points out (n. 505), a strong emotional and 
sentimental side to his character. To this was largely due his unboimded faith in 
the spirit of nationality in the American people, and his impulse to an appeal to 
patriotism in presence of a domestic complication. This faith was in him un- 
bounded, and found frequent and at times eloquent expression. It inspired, we 
know, the fine closing sentiment of Lincoln's first inaugural, with its poetic 
reference to the "mystic chords of memory" swelling the "chorus of the Union." 
Nicolay-Hay, m. 323, 343. [Later it caused Seward to write exhortingly to Mr. 
Sumner in the midst of a most acute crisis in our foreign relations: "Rouse the 
nationality of the American people. It is an instinct upon which you can always 
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fairly adequate idea of what was then in Seward's mind can 
perhaps be derived from the Diary of Mr. Welles, who himself 

rely, even when the conscience that ought never to slumber is drugged to death." 
A passage of similar tenor is quoted by Bancroft (ii. 183) from a despatch to Day- 
ton : " Down deep in the heart of the American people — deeper than the love of 
trade, or of freedom — deeper than the attachment to any local or sectional inter- 
est, or partisan pride or individual ambition — deeper than any other sentiment 
— is that one out of which the Constitution of this Union arose — namely, Ameri- 
can Independence — independence of all foreign control, alliance, or influence." 
With this faith in the possibility of an appeal to what he considered an irresistible 
power when aroused, Seward's memory insensibly went back to the traditions of 
the War of 181 2, and his own impressions based on features of that struggle and 
recollection of its phases and incidents; for, bom in May, 1801, Seward was at 
the impressionable age of fourteen when the war closed. The part then played by 
the American privateers is familiar history. Reverting to that national ex- 
perience, Seward, like President Buchanan, appears to have reasoned somewhat 
as follows: 

(i) "Our most effectual means of annoying a great naval power upon the ocean 
is by granting letters of marque and reprisal." {Supra, 28.) 

(2) In certain emergencies, he declared, "we must let loose our privateers." 
(Welles, Diary, i. 437.) 

(3) Finding their way to every sea, these privateers will "wrap the whole 
world in flames. No power so remote that she will not feel the fire of our battle 
and be burned by our conflagration." (Russell, My Diary, December 16, 
1861.) 

(4) Consequently, any struggle in which we may be involved will be "dread- 
ful, but the end will be sure and swift." {Seward at Washington, n. 575.) 

In pursuing some such line of reasoning, and in reaching this conclusion, 
Seward, as is now obvious, left out of consideration the vital fact that since 1815 
steam had replaced canvas in naval operations. Jefferson Davis at the same 
time, but on the other side, made the same mistake. Sustained privateering was, 
therefore, possible in 1861 only for vessels propelled by steam. This the Con- 
federacy early learned. So far as appears, it does not seem to have occurred to 
Secretary Reward that in case of hostilities with the leading nations of Europe 
practically every foreign port in the world would have been closed to American 
vessels. It would have been impossible for them to hold the sea. The blockade 
of the Confederacy would have been raised, and the loyal States would have been 
in turn blockaded. Under these circumstances, the American privateer, could it 
have kept the sea, would have had no port of a foreign country in which to get 
supplies or into which to send its prizes; and the ports of its own covin try, where 
machinery could have been repaired and coal obtained, would have been closed. 
Hence every inducement as well as facility for privateering would have ceased 
to exist. The ports of the Confederacy would meanwhile have been opened, with 
a consequent unobstructed movement of cotton to Eiurope, and a counter un- 
obstructed movement of arms, munitions and stores to the Confederacy. 

Under such circumstances, it would seem as if Secretary Seward indulged in a 
delusion no less deceptive and dangerous than that at the same time indulged in 
by Jefferson Davis over the potency of cotton as a finally controlling factor in 
modem politics as well as trade. The maintenance of the blockade of the Con- 
federacy, in fact, was essential to the success of the national government; and, 
whatever else might have resulted from a foreign intervention, had it occurred 
during the Civil War, the United States would have lost its control of the sea and 
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seems to have participated to a somewhat inexplicable extent 
in the highly conflagratory confidence of his colleague. Secretary 
Welles certainly did not as a habit share the views of Mr. 
Seward; but none the less, writing at a period two years later 
and even more critical, he on this "wrap-the-world-in-fire" 
topic thus expressed himself: 

A war with England wotild be a serious calamity to us, but scarcely 
less serious to her. She cannot afford a maritime conflict with us, 
even in our troubles, nor will she. We can live within ourselves if 
worse comes to worse. Our territory is compact, facing both oceans, 
and in latitudes which furnish us in abimdance without foreign aid 
all the necessaries and most of the luxuries of life; but England has 
a colonial system which was once her strength, but is her weakness in 
these days and with such a people as our countrymen to contend with. 
Her colonies are scattered over the globe. We could, with our public 
and private armed ships, interrupt and destroy her communication 
with her dependencies, her colonies, on which she is as dependent for 
prosperity as they on her. I was therefore in favor of meeting her 
face to face, asking only what is right but submitting to nothing that 
is wrong. 

If the late despatches are to be taken as the policy she intends to 
pursue, it means war, and if war is to come it looks to me as of a 
magnitude greater than the world has ever experienced, — as if it 
would eventuate in the upheaval of nations, the overthrow of gov- 
ernments and dynasties. The sympathies of the mass of mankind 
would be with us rather than with the decaying dynasties and the 
old effete governments. Not unlikely the conflict thus commenced 
would kindle the torch of civil war throughout Christendom, and even 
nations beyond.' 

The condition of affairs opens a vast field. Should a commercial 
war commence, it wiU affect the whole world. The poUce of the seas 
will be broken up, and the peaceful intercourse of nations destroyed. 
Those govenunents and peoples that have encouraged and are foster- 
ing our dissensions will themselves reap the bitter fruits of their 
malicious intrigues. In this great conflict, thus wickedly begun there 
will be likely to ensue an uprising of the nations that will shatter 

the blockade of the Confederacy would have been raised. It is difiBcult now to see 
how in such case the cause of the Union could have been sustained. If his reasoning 
was really that indicated by his utterances, official and familiar, and they were not 
for mere effect, Mr. Seward would on this subject seem to have been wrong in his 
every premise. He left out of his equation not only steam and electricity but a half 
century of scientific development. 
1 Diary, I. 258-259. 
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existing governments and overthrow the aristocracies and dynasties 
not only of England but of Europe.' 

Two men, mentally so differently constituted, thus concurred 
in what, involving as it did the mastery of the sea, cannot but 
impress the modem investigator as a singularly visionary and 
delusive hallucination. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
W. H. Russell was right when, on another occasion, he debated 
in his own mind whether Secretary Seward believed in the 
somewhat "tall" talk in which on this subject he was apt to 
indulge. After meditating the proposition carefully, Russell 
concluded that the Secretary really did have faith in the views 
he expressed.^ Under the circumstances, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion reached by Secretary Welles in other connections, 
that Secretary Seward was in his mental make-up essentially 
visionary and erratic' He was also, as Mr. Sumner asserted, 
somewhat wanting in what is known as hard, common sense.* 
Nevertheless, these characteristics again must be taken with 
qualifications. While Seward was visionary and to an excep- 
tional and unfortunate degree addicted to prophetic utterance, 
yet, as a saving grace, he rarely allowed his visions to conamit 
him to any action involving irretrievable disaster; while, as 
respects his erratic tendencies, when boldly challenged he be- 
came, as Mr. Welles asserted, "timid, imcertain, and distrust- 
ful";^ and, "while thus lacking in a dangerous tenacity of 

• Diary, i. 251. The following passage from a speech delivered in the Hoiise of 
Representatives by Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, December 30, 1861, is 
of a similar tenor. Mr. Stevens was chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the entire speech is curiously suggestive of the rhodomontade very 
generally indulged in at that stage of the conflict: 

"War is always a mighty evil. With England it would be especially deplor- 
able. But war with all nations is better than national dishonour and disgrace. 
We should be better able to meet England in arms with the rebel States in alli- 
ance with her than if they were still loyal. They have a vastly extended defence- 
less frontier easily accessible by a maritime enemy. Most of the army and navy 
of the nation during the last war were required for its defence. If we were relieved 
from protecting them, we could use all our forces in other quarters. We should 
then do what we ought long since to have done — organize their domestic enemies 
against them, who would find themselves and their allies sufficient employment 
at home without invading the North. If such a deplorable war should be forced 
upon us we should do what we ought to have done in the last war — rectify our 
Eastern and Northern boundaries; and our banner would wave over freemen, 
and none but republican freemen, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, 
and from the Bay of St. Lawrence to Puget Sound." 

• My Diary, April 4, 1861. * lb., 285. 

• Welles, Diary, i. 11, 275. ' lb., 133, 154. 
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purpose, he was naturally disposed to oblique and indirect 
movements. With an almost phenomenal quickness of appre- 
hension, however, he possessed "wonderful facility and aptness 
in adapting himself to circumstances and exigencies which he 
could not control, and a fertility in expedients, with a dexterity 
in adopting or dismissing plans and projected schemes, unsur- 
passed." ' Very similar conclusions in these respects were 
reached by Mr. Bancroft, when he wrote in his Life: "There 
was in Seward's nature so much that was emotional and senti- 
mental aside from what was subtle, and it was so common for 
him to seek to accomplish his purpose by indirect means, that 
it is often impossible to distinguish impulse from calculation." ^ 

Reverting now to the narrative, it is well to bear in mind 
that, at the very hour Russell's description of the call at the 
State Department was recorded, the crisis was impending; 
seventeen days later only "the strength of the Union" was to be 
brought to bear against the Confederacy, with results which 
would render it difl&cult to deny the latter the status of a bel- 
ligerent. Our somewhat hastily improvised and extremely vain- 
glorious martial array was to be chased back to Washington in 
panic flight by "the power existing in pronunciamento only." 

So much for the situation as, in the period of this episode, it 
affected Seward's mental operations and plans of procedure. 
There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt of the program he 
had in mind up to Bull Run; but, five months later, that pro- 
gram and the sequence of events were clearly set forth by 
Lyons in a despatch to Earl Russell, dated December 6, 1861, 
and received in London December 25th, at the very crisis of 
the subsequent Trent affair. Lyons wrote: 

A great deal of the space [in the diplomatic correspondence accom- 
panying the President's message that day published] devoted to [Eng- 
land and France] is occupied by the negotiations concerning the 
adherence of the United States to the Declaration of Paris. Mr. 
Adams writes frequently and at great length concerning his mis- 
apprehension of your Lordship's intentions as to transferring the 
negotiation to Washington. The simple explanation of this misap- 
prehension is, that Mr. Seward refused to see the despatch in which 
your Lordship's proposals were made. Your Lordship will recollect 
that Mr. Seward, having been permitted by M. Merder and me to 

' Welles, Lincoln and Seward, 43. » Bancroft, n. 505. 

8 
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read and consider in private that despatch, and a despatch of a sim- 
ilar tenor from the Government of France, refused to receive the 
formal copies we were instructed to place in his hands, or to take any 
ofiScial notice of their contents. . . . From several of the papers now 
published, it appears that it was only an act of common prudence, 
on the part of the Governments of Great Britain and France, not to 
accept the accession of this country to the Declaration of Paris, with- 
out stating distinctly what obligations they intended by doing so to 
assume with regard to the Seceded States. Little doubt can remain, 
after reading the papers, that the accession was offered solely with 
a view to the effect it would have on the privateering operations 
of the Southern States; and that a refusal on the part of England 
and France, after having accepted the accession, to treat the South- 
em privateers as pirates, would have been made a serious grievance, 
if not a ground of quarrel. ... In the letter from Mr. Seward to Mr. 
Dayton of the 22d June, the following passage occurs: "We shall 
continue to regard France as respecting our Government until she 
practically acts in violation of her friendly obligations to us, as 
we tmderstand them. When she does that, it will be time enough 
to inquire whether if we accede to the Treaty of Paris she could, 
after that, allow pirates upon our commerce shelter in her ports, and 
what our remedy should tiien be. We have no fear on this head." 

Had, therefore, the movement to Bull Run resulted differ- 
ently, as Mr. Seward confidently believed it would, he had it 
in mind then to asstune an aggressive attitude, boldly disclos- 
ing his ultimate object. He would insist on United States 
sovereignty, and the outlawing of all Confederate cruisers as 
pirates imder the laws of the United States become operative 
as respects them by virtue of the adhesion of that coimtry to 
the Declaration of Paris. 

But, weeks before the 21st of July, and its catastrophe, the 
Declaration of Paris negotiation had passed out of Seward's 
hands into the hands of Messrs. Adams and Dayton. 
Their personalities and views of the situation have next to be 
considered. 

Mr. Adams seems to have approached the negotiation in 
perfect good faith, holding that the articles of the Declara- 
tion of Paris were right in themselves, constituting a distinct 
advance in international law; and, being right, they should 
be acceded to by the United States on their merits and in good 
faith. He did not contemplate an ulterior move; had no eye 
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to possible impending complications; nor did he apparently 
grasp Seward's scheme in all its consequences. He, therefore, 
proceeded in a straightforward way to negotiate the accession 
of the United States to the Paris Declaration. In so doing he 
acted as it was incmnbent on a diplomatic agent to act. He 
carried out his instructions in a spirit of obedience, and with 
unquestioning loyalty to his chief. 

Mr. Dayton otherwise viewed the thing proposed. He ap- 
prehended early trouble between the United States and Great 
Britain, and considered that in such contingency privateering 
was a weapon of aggressive warfare which the United States 
should on no accoimt abandon. He was, therefore, most re- 
luctant to carry out his instructions, and did so only when 
they reached him in positive and explicit terms. 

What policy and scheme of subsequent, alternative action 
were in Secretary Seward's mind when he forwarded those in- 
structions, looking to the adherence of the United States to 
the Articles of the Declaration of Paris "pure and simple" 
can only now be matter of surmise. One thing would seem ap- 
parent. Secretary Seward at this juncture looked forward to 
serious foreign complications as at least probable. Neither in 
case of such comphcations does he seem to have proposed in 
any event so to commit the United States that in case of emer- 
gency a recourse could not be had to privateering as an effective 
weapon in warfare, especially in the case of Great Britain. On 
the contrary, both in his own utterances and in the Diary 
records of Secretary Welles a resort to letters of marque in 
the event of a foreign complication when the world would be 
"wrapped in fire" seems to be assmned as a matter of course.^ 

In the absence of any direct avowal, which could, under the 
circumstances, hardly be looked for, the inevitable inference, 
therefore, is that in such eventuality the American Secretary 
of State, with his "wonderful facihty and aptness in adapting 
himself to circumstances and exigencies which he could not 
control," and his "fertihty in expedients, combined with dex- 
terity in adopting or dismissing plans and projected schemes," ^ 

' A most annoying and destructive weapon of warfare, the "wolves of the sea" 
were bitterly denounced by the American Secretary of the Navy at the very time 
when, in case of a conflict with Great Britain, recourse would, he declared, be had 
to "letters of marque and every means in our power." Diary, I. 250. 

• Welles, Lincoln and Seward, 43. 
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proposed to extricate himself from a commitment then become 
undesirable by asserting that through their refusal to recognize 
the cruisers of the Confederacy as pirates the foreign powers 
had themselves disregarded the Declaration of Paris with re- 
spect to privateering, thus releasing the United States from its 
obligations. 

Through such confusion of thought and juggling of phrases 
the Secretary of State apparently saw a path clear before him 
in any eventuality. The United States was to find itself free 
to a recourse to what in the absence of the Declaration of Paris 
had always been regarded as a legitimate method of warfare. 
As usual, the onus of the violated obligation would have been 
transferred to the other parties thereto. 

The British representative at Washington, Lord Lyons, was 
the only dramatis persona in these negotiations remaining to be 
considered. Of him it may fairly be said that his course through- 
out seems to furnish no groimd for criticism. Placed in a most 
difficult position, and apparently at times treated by Mr. 
Seward with scant personal and official courtesy, he bore himself 
with quiet dignity, preserving an even temper and performing 
admirably his duties. His reports and despatches have not as 
yet been made accessible in full; but, so far as appears, acting 
loyally to his chief and paying obedience, both strict and tact- 
ful, to his instructions, he kept the British Foreign Office accu- 
rately and fully informed as to the course of events. Moreover, 
he seems to have imderstood his opponent, correctly divining 
his plan of operations and ulterior purpose. That he distrusted 
Mr. Seward and considered him very capable of covert dealing 
was well understood in Washington. This was the case to such a 
degree that Mr. Simmer told Secretary Welles that the British 
Minister had given him to understand that he was "cautious 
and careful in all his transactions" with the Secretary, and 
that he "made it a point to reduce all matters with Seward of 
a public nature to writing." ' Nevertheless, owing doubtiess 
to his tact, good temper, and the confidence in himself Lord 
Lyons had inspired, Mr. Welles later on recorded the following 
belief: "To a mortifjdng extent Lord Lyons shapes and directs, 
through the Secretary of State, an erroneous policy to this 
government. This is himiiliating, but true." * 

* Welles, Diary, i. 288. » Diary, 1. 399, 409. 
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That, in the case of Mr. Seward, the judgment of Gideon 
Welles was biased and almost invariably harsh and unfavor- 
able, is apparent. He is a prejudiced witness. None the less, 
a shrewd and incisive judge of character, and a very honest 
man, the Secretary of the Navy saw things in Lincoln's cabinet 
from the iaside, — his sources of information were the best and 
most direct. That he was misinformed as to foreign affairs 
and not infrequently mistaken as well as rash in his judgments 
concerning them, is apparent from his contemporaneous records; 
and yet, making all possible allowance on these heads, it is not 
easy to see how a higher official tribute than that here paid by 
him could well have been paid to the Minister of a foreign coun- 
try during a most critical period. 

Perhaps, however, the best r6svmi6 of the situation in June, 
186 1, so far as Lord Lyons was concerned, is to be foimd in W. H. 
Russell's Diary. He there (chapter xliv) records the fact that 
returning from his trip through the Confederacy, and reaching 
Washington on the 3d of July,he found Lord Lyons at the British 
Legation, and was sorry to observe that he looked "rather care- 
worn and pale." As a result of what he then learned he further 
stated that Mr. Seward, as the Southern Confederacy developed 
its power, assumed ever higher groimd, and became more ex- 
acting and defiant. He went on as follows, referring to what had 
recently taken place: 

Mr. Seward has been fretful, irritable, and acrimonious; and it is 
not too much to suppose Mr. Sumner has been useful in allaying 
irritation. A certain despatch was written last June, which amounted 
to little less than a declaration of war against Great Britain. Most 
fortxmately the President was induced to exercise his power. The 
despatch was modified though not without opposition, and was for- 
warded to the English Minister with its teeth drawn. Lord Lyons, 
who is one of the suavest and quietest of diplomatists, has foimd it 
difficult, I fear, to maintain personal relations with Mr. Seward at 
times. Two despatches have been prepared for Lord John Russell, 
which could have had no result but to lead to a breach of the peace, 
had not some friendly interpositor succeeded in averting the wrath of 
the Foreign Minister.' 

So far as the second, third and fourth articles of the Declara- 
tion of Paris were concerned, they in the negotiation now 
* Russell, Diary, 377. 
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carried on presented no difficulty. The question turned wholly 
on the first, — that is, "Privateering is and remains abolished." 
As respects this, the battle of Bull Run entirely changed the 
diplomatic situation. After July 21, 1861, it was practically 
out of the question to deny that the Confederates were bellig- 
erents, and, on land or sea, to be treated as such. Never- 
theless, the attempted confusion of Confederate cruisers duly 
commissioned, with privateers sailing under letters of marque, 
and these with piracy, was pressed until the following October. 
Then at last those captured on one of the Confederate conmierce- 
destroyers were brought to trial, and a member of the crew of 
the Jef Davis was convicted and sentenced to death.^ Of 
course the sentence was not executed; and the farce, prolonged 
as such since Jiily 21, then came to a close; and with it one of 
Seward's most involved diplomatic schemes. 

The United States simply had to back down; or, as Seward 
the day following the battle wrote to his wife, — "nothing re- 
mains but to reorganize and begin again." ^ 

The European negotiations had, however, already languished 
to a conclusion, all the diplomatic formalities being duly ob- 
served. Before the tidings of the catastrophe of July 21 reached 
Europe, the negotiation had come to a head. A formal conven- 
tion was concluded (July 18) for the adhesion of the United 
States to the Declaration of Paris, and awaited signature; but 
on July 31st Earl Russell, just as the news of what had occurred 
at Bull Run was about to reach London, took occasion to notify 
Mr. Adams that, if the proposed convention should be signed, 
the engagement on the part of Great Britain would be "pro- 
spective," and would "not invalidate anything already done." 
In transmitting the correspondence to Secretary Seward, Mr. 
Adams somewhat naively observed that he did not understand 
the meaning of this phrase. In other words, it would appear that 
the ingenious confusion of terms — belligerency, sovereignty, 
insurgency, Confederate cruisers, letters of marque, privateer- 
ing, pirates and piracy, the last five being in the plan of Mr. 
Seward interchangeable — the significance, I say, of this con- 
fusion of terms had not occurred to the American negotiator. 
It was, however, very present in the minds of both the British 

♦ Rhodes, m. 429; Nicolay and Hay, v. lo. 

• Seward at Washington, 11. 600. 
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Foreign Secretary and the American Secretary of State. But at 
just this Juncture, and while Mr. Adams was meditating the 
problem, tidings reached him of what had occurred in front of 
Washington on the 21st of the previous month. This was on 
August 4th; and the American negotiator had good occasion 
to write in his diary, "Thus a change is made in all our ex- 
pectations, and the war from this time assiunes a new char- 
acter. My own emotion is not to be described." 

Applying to Secretary Seward for further instructions, Mr. 
Adams was presently advised that the word "prospective" in 
Earl Russell's enigmatic statement was considered "unim- 
portant"; but the declaration that the signature of the con- 
vention should "not invalidate anything already done" was 
suggestive of difficulties. Would Earl Russell kindly specify? 
This despatch did not reach Mr. Adams until after August 28IJ1, 
— twenty-four days after the news of Bull Run had got to 
London, establishing the fact of Confederate belligerency be- 
yond peradventure. Mr. Adams had then as the result of 
further correspondence already received a despatch from Earl 
Russell, prepared evidently in the full light of the recent military 
occurrence which had worked a change so material in all the 
American minister's "expectations." This despatch was con- 
clusive. So far as "specification" was concerned, it certainly 
left nothing to inference. Earl Russell now wrote : 

It was most desirable in framing a new agreement not to give rise 
to a fresh dispute. 

But the diflferent attitude of Great Britain and of the United 
States in regard to the internal dissensions now imhappily prevail- 
ing in the United States gave warning that such a dispute might 
arise out of the proposed convention. 

Her Majesty's Government, upon receiving intelligence that the 
President had declared by proclamation his intention to blockade 
the ports of nine of the States of the Union, and that Mr. Davis, 
speaking in the name of those nine States, had declared his intention 
to issue letters of marque and reprisals, and having also received 
certain information of the design of both sides to arm, had come to 
the conclusion that civil war existed in America, and Her Majesty 
had thereupon proclaimed her neutrality in the approaching contest. 

The Government of the United States, on the other hand, spoke 
only of unlawful combinations, and designated those concerned in 
them as rebels and pirates. It would follow logically and consistently, 
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from the attitude taken by Her Majesty's Gtovemment, that the 
so-called Confederate States, being acknowledged as a belligerent, 
might, by the law of nations, arm privateers, and that their priva- 
teers mvist be regarded as the armed vessels of a belligerent. 

With equal logic and consistency it would follow, from the posi- 
tion taken by the United States, that the privateers of the Southern 
States might be decreed to be pirates, and it might be further argued 
by the Government of the United States that a European power 
signing a convention with the United States, declaring that priva- 
teering was and remains abolished, woxild be bound to treat the pri- 
vateers of the so-called Confederate States as pirates. 

Hence, instead of an agreement, charges of bad faith and violation 
of a convention might be brought in the United States against the 
power signing such a convention, and treating the privateers of the 
so-called Confederate States as those of a belligerent power. 

Not unnaturally, in view of the facts which have here been 
recounted, and the inferences ahnost necessarily to be drawn 
from them. Secretary Seward in due time (September 7th) pro- 
nounced the proposed reservation quite "inadmissible." And 
here the curtain finally fell on this somewhat prolonged and 
not altogether creditable diplomatic farce.' 

What, however, now seems more particularly to deserve 
attention in a study of this episode is the extreme danger appar- 
ently incurred therein by the United States. Indeed, without 
its being realized by any one, the coimtry then seems to have 
practically challenged a greater peril than ever confronted it, 
with a single exception, through the succeeding years. All, in 
fact, depended upon the good faith of Earl Russell in pursuance 
of his policy of neutrality. Earl Russell, by great good luck, 
chanced to be a conventional British statesman; but had he 
been a man more of the Bismarckian tj^e, and seen the situa- 
tion clearly, the result would, if Mr. Henry Adams's view of the 
situation is correct, have been inevitable. He, in his paper, as- 
svmies, and imdertakes to show, that Earl Russell throughout 
this episode acted evasively, practically in bad faith, and with 
an ulterior and concealed end always in view. That end was 

* [In his annual message to Congress in December, 1861, President Lincoln said: 
"Although we have failed to induce some of the conmierdal powers to adopt a 
desirable melioration of the rigor of maritime war, we have removed all obstruc- 
tions from the way of this humane reform except such as are merely of temporary 
and accidental occurrence." Ed.] 
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the early recognition of the Confederacy, and a consequent 
division of the United States. From the outset, as Mr. Henry 
Adams asserts. Earl Russell wanted to put the American Min- 
ister in the position of representing a portion only of a divided 
country, and there hold him. 

But if this assumption is correct, the whole game was, in the 
negotiation which has been described, thrown by Secretary 
Seward into Earl Russell's hands. All the latter had to do was 
at once to accede to the proposal of the United States, and 
admit it by convention to the Articles of the Declaration of 
Paris. He would then have left the Secretary of State to get 
the assent of the Senate to that convention; which, however, 
Lord Lyons had already advised would, under the circum- 
stances, be very difl&cult to obtain. This, however, a Bis- 
marckian diplomat, if Mr. Henry Adams's theory as to the 
attitude of Russell and the British ministry is correct, would 
not have regarded. It would, in fact, in no way have concerned 
him. He would simply have acknowledged the right to accede, 
and claimed that, so far as the United States was concerned, 
"Privateering was and would remain abolished " thereby. 

The next inevitable step would have followed, and that 
soon. Seward, as Secretary of State, would have insisted 
that the United States spoke for the Confederacy, and, the 
Confederacy not being a belligerent recognized by the United 
States, the letters of marque issued by it constituted a hcense 
for piracy under the American law; and the American law on 
that point must be held to prevail. The cruisers of the unrec- 
ognized de facto government had consequently no status on the 
ocean. They were not even privateers within the purview of 
the Declaration of Paris. They were simply pseudo-commis- 
sioned corsairs. A year later he angrily referred to them as 
" piratical cruisers," the presence of which on the ocean seemed 
" to leave to the United States at most no hope of remaining at 
peace with Great Britain without sacrifices for which no peace 
could ever compensate." ^ And again seventeen months later, 
imder date of December 8, 1862, he said that up to a time 
shortly before, there was "a prevailing consciousness on our 
part that we were not yet fully prepared for a foreign war. 

* Geneva Award Record, Correspondence concerning Claims against Great 
Britain, October 20, 1862, i. 260. 
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This latter conviction is passing away. It is now apparent to 
observing and considerate men that no European state is as 
really capable to do us harm as we are capable to defend our- 
selves. . . . The whole case may be summed up in this: The 
United States claim, and they must continually claim, that 
in this war they are a whole sovereign nation, and entitled 
to the same respect as such that they accord to Great 
Britain. Great Britain does not treat them as such a sov- 
ereign, and hence all the evils that disturb their intercourse 
and endanger their friendship." ^ 

Assuming this attitude a year earUer, — and it apparently 
was Seward's next projected move on the diplomatic chess- 
board, as the pieces stood thereon after the firing on Sumter 
and before the Bull Run catastrophe, — the plain opportunity 
would then have presented itself to the Bismarckian states- 
man having the program in view which Mr. Henry Adams 
attributes to Earl Russell. The reply would have been an im- 
mediate and emphatic, "Very well; all that being so, we will 
now recognize the Confederacy as a member of the family of 
nations. After that, there can be no question whatever as to 
public commerce-destroyers, privateers or pirates. Every 
vessel sailing under its flag will be as much a public ship of 
war as one sailing under the flag of the United States. But, 
so far as the United States is concerned, ' Privateering is, and 
remains, abolished!'" 

Seward would, by his course, have thus brought about the 
very result the United States had greatest cause to apprehend 
and most desired to avoid. In other words, he would have fallen 
headlong into the somewhat obviously yawning pit he had elab- 
orately designed for others. 

How perilously near the country came to the verge of that 
pit is made apparent in Mr. Bancroft's account of what was 
known as the Consul Bunch incident,^ which occurred contem- 
poraneously. Into the details of this incident it is not neces- 
sary here to enter. It is sufficient to say that while the nego- 
tiation for the adhesion of the United States to the Declaration 
of Paris was in progress in Europe, Robert Bunch, British Con- 

• Geneva Award Record, Correspondence concerning Claims against Great 
Britain, October 20, 1862, 1. 261. 
' Seward, n. 195-203. 
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sul at Charleston, was carrying on something bearing a strong 
resemblance to a diplomatic intrigue looking to a partial adhe- 
sion at least of the Confederate Government to the same Dec- 
laration. The fact came to the knowledge of Secretary Seward, 
and the papers and despatches of Consul Bunch were at the 
proper time intercepted. Subsequently they were forwarded, 
through Mr. Adams, to the British Foreign Office. From these 
papers it appeared that Mr. William Henry Trescot of South 
Carolina, who had previously been in the diplomatic service of 
the United States, was now serving as an intermediary between 
Consul Bunch, acting on an intimation from Lord Lyons, and 
Jefferson Davis, looking to an understanding to be effected 
with the Confederacy. 

A new and extremely interesting dramatis persona here enters 
on the scene; the strong individuality of Mr. Davis must now 
be taken into account. Mr. Trescot met Davis at Gordonsville, 
Virginia, while the latter, naturally elated over the victory just 
won, was on his way back to Richmond fresh from the Bull 
Run battle-field. Mr. Bancroft then says that a certain dis- 
satisfaction at the way in which the negotiation now proposed 
to him had been opened seemed to cloud Davis's perception of 
the possible advantage to be derived from it. Instead, there- 
fore, of at once acceding to the suggestion, and thereby estab- 
lishing quasi relations with the governments of England and 
France, Davis merely gave to the proposition a general approval, 
promising to refer the question to the Confederate Congress. 
This he subsequently did; and the Congress, in August, 1861, 
passed a series of resolutions, drafted, it is said, by Davis him- 
self,' approving all the Articles of the Declaration of Paris ex- 
cept that referring to privateers. The right of privateering was, 
however, especially emphasized, and reserved.^ 

• Nicolay and Hay, rv. 279. 

' [Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1. 341. These 
resolutions were substituted, and apparently somewhat hastily, for others which 
had recently been adopted by the Congress. The Journal shows that on July 30 
Mr. Hunter of Virginia introduced a preamble and resolutions defining the posi- 
tion of the Confederate States on points of maritime law, as laid down by the 
Congress of Paris of 1836, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. On August 2 Mr. Rhett reported them back to the House, with a recom- 
mendation that they pass. Six days after, on motion of Mr. Barnwell, the special 
order was postponed to consider those resolutions, and the House passed them. 
On the 9th Mr. Memminger, by unanimous consent, moved to reconsider the vote, 
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This seems to be a somewhat inadequate disposal of what was 
in reality a crucial matter.^ It would really almost seem as if a 
special Providence was then safeguarding the American Union 
equally against the blunders of its friends and the machina- 
tions of its enemies. The fact is that Jefferson Davis was at 
just this juncture obsessed with three accepted convictions, 
each one of which in the close proved erroneous; but the three 
together dictated his policy. These convictions were: (i) that 
the decisive miUtary success just won at Manassas was final 
as respects the establishment of the Confederacy as an indepen- 
dent nationaUty; (2) that the control of cotton as a commercial 
staple put it in the power of the Confederacy to dictate a for- 
eign policy to the European powers; and (3) that the free is- 
suance of letters of marque to privateers was a terribly destruc- 
tive weapon of warfare in the hands of the insurgent States. 
On these factors in the situation he now implicitly relied; and 
time was yet to show him that, combined, they were but a 
broken reed. Davis was, however, an essentially self-centred 
and, in his way, an opinionated man. Implicitly believing he 
now saw his way clearly, he acted accordingly; and what, 
differently handled, might have proved a great opportunity 
for the Confederacy, wholly escaped, unseen and neglected. 

For, in the full Ught of subsequent developments and disclos- 
ures, it is not difficult to see how a somewhat less self-confident 
and provincial President of the Confederacy, and a somewhat 
more astute and clear-sighted British Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, would, under conditions then existing, have availed 
themselves of this opportunity to bring about the result which 
Mr. Henry Adams asserts Earl Russell from the beginning 
had in view. But for the good faith of Earl Russell in following 
out his policy of strict neutrality, and the apparent over- 
confidence indulged in by Davis in consequence of the recent 
Confederate success at Bull Run,^ the way lay open to a direct 

and the resolutions were laid on the table. August 13 Hunter submitted a new 
set of resolutions as a substitute for those on the table, and the House acted at 
once. The earUer resolutions were not printed in the Journal. Ed.] 

' See also Nicolay and Hay, iv. 278-280, where the whole Declaration of Paris 
negotiation, including the Bunch incident, receives in my judgment a treatment 
both inadequate and mistaken. When that work was prepared, the facts of the 
situation had been but imperfectly disclosed. 

2 "There grew up [after the Battle of Bull Run] all over the South such a 
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and full recognition of the Confederacy. The inchoate nego- 
tiation initiated by Consul Bunch was by him regarded as the 
first step in that direction; and, as Mr. Trescot pointed out 
to Davis, if Mr. Seward's loudly proclaimed threat was carried 
out, that such recognition would be regarded by the United 
States as a casus belli, Great Britain and France must, as a 
succeeding and final step, be brought into the struggle as allies 
of the Confederacy. As a result thereof the world might, as 
Mr. Seward confidently anticipated, "be wrapped in fire"; 
but the blockade would surely be raised! Jefferson Davis was 
yet to learn that, with the blockade in force, no port for prizes 
was open, and privateering was, consequently, pro hoc vice, an 
antiquated and useless weapon in the armory of warfare. If 
then it were abandoned by the Confederacy as the price of 
such an alliance as that now suggested, the Confederate Brit- 
ish-constructed cruiser would, with its prizes, have free ingress 
to and egress from the ports not only of the Confederacy but 
of Great Britain and France. However this might or might not 
have proved the case, one thing is apparent: If the motive 
and policy of the Palmerston-Russell Government was in the 
Summer of 186 1 what Mr. Henry Adams so confidently asserts, 
no better opportunity of reaching the end it had in view ever 
presented itself than was presented in the course of the pro- 
ceedings which have Just been described. 

Fortunately for the United States, the policy at this juncture 
pursued by Earl Russell was far more straightforward, above- 
board and direct than at the time he had credit for, especially 
in America, or than the American Minister in London then, or 
Mr. Henry Adams since, has credited to him.^ In other words, 

perfect confidence in its strength and its perfect ability to work its own salvation 
that very little care was felt for the action of Europe. In fact, the people were 
just now quite willing to wait for recognition of their independence by European 
powers, until it was already achieved." De Leon, Four Years in Rebel Capitals, 
130. 

1 Mr. Adams, apparently as the result of later experience and calmer reflec- 
tion, saw occasion to revise his opinion of Earl Russell's motives and official 
action. In his opinion, as one of the Geneva Board of Arbitration, on the case 
of the Florida, he ejipressed himself as follows: "... I hope I may not be ex- 
ceeding my just limits if I seize this occasion to do a simple act of justice to 
that eminent statesman. Much as I may see cause to differ with him in his 
limited construction of his own duty, or in the views which appear in these 
papers to have been taken by him of the policy proper to be pursued by Her 
Majesty's government, I am far from drawing any inferences from them to the 
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SO far as the record shows, Earl Russell, at that time at least, 
meant what he said, and carried himself accordingly. Mr. Henry 
Adams, on the contrary, writing so lately as 1907, has expressed 
his conviction that Earl Russell's management of the Declara- 
tion of Paris negotiation "strengthened the belief that [he] had 
started in May, 1861, with the assumption that the Confederacy 
was established . . . and he was waiting only for the proper 
moment to interpose." This, Mr. Henry Adams further asserts, 
seemed at the time so self-evident that no one then in the Ameri- 
can London Legation would have doubted the proposition "ex- 
cept that Lord Russell obstinately denied the whole charge, 
and persisted in assuring Minister Adams of his honest and 
impartial neutrality."^ If this was indeed the case, it can in the 
full light of subsequent revelations only now be concluded that 
the British Foreign Secretary was either truthful in his assev- 
erations, or that in August, 1861, he failed to avail himself of 
a most admirable opportunity to carry out his fixed policy, and 
most effectually to "interpose." 

Meanwhile, the confusion of speech intentionally created for 
an ulterior purpose by Seward in May and June, 1861, has 
continued indefinitely. Take our associate Mr. Schouler, for 
instance. In his History he says: "the Palmerston ministry 
connived presently at an evasion by which such vessels ceased 
strictly to be 'privateers' by receiving commissions from Jef- 
ferson Davis as regular war-vessels of the Confederacy." ^ 
And yet the distinction here referred to was manifest, funda- 
mental and universally recognized.' The Sumter and the Ala- 
bama, for instance, were constantly referred to in the papers 
and memoirs of the time, sometimes as "privateers" and at 
other times as "pirates." The Sumter, as already pointed 
out, was a commissioned Confederate cruiser, hailing from a 
Confederate port, and making its way to sea through a block- 
effect that he was actuated in any way by motives of ill-will to the United 
States, or, indeed, by unworthy motives of any kind. If I were permitted to 
judge from a calm comparison of the relative weight of his various opinions 
with his action in different contingencies, I should be led rather to infer a bal- 
ance of good-will than of hostility to the United States." Papers relating to the 
Treaty of Washington, iv. 162. 

' Education of Henry Adams, 128. 

' History of the United States, vi. 126. Also Seward at Washington, u. 625. 

' Moore, Digest, vii. S43-S58. 
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ading squadron.' On the other hand, the single weak point in 
the Alabama's position was that, built and equipped at public 
Confederate cost, it had no home port of record, — that is, 
built in England and equipped in a neutral harbor of refuge, 
though sailing under Confederate colors it had never entered a 
Confederate port. It was, however, duly commissioned by a 
de facto government, and a belligerent recognized as such on 
land even by the United States. Except in that single respect 
of a home port, it was a regularly commissioned ship-of-war, 
— just as much so as the Kearsarge. That a ship-of-war, the 
property of a de facto government engaged in active war, was 
built evasively of law in a private ship-yard of a neutral coun- 
try, and throughout its entire Ufe never entered a harbor of the 
belligerent in whose service she sailed, certainly constituted an 
anomaly. A naval anomaly is, however, not necessarily piracy; 
nor is it at once apparent how a clause to that effect could, to 
meet a novel case, be read into the accepted treatises on inter- 
national usage. British in origin, equipment and crews, the 
Confederate cruisers were homeless wanderers of the sea en- 
gaged in an irregular, not to say discreditable work of destruc- 
tion — a work very similar in character to the wanton destruc- 
tion of property by fire during a military raid. They were, 
however, still cruisers — ships of war — publicly owned and 
duly commissioned. In no respect privateers, they would not 
under any recognized interpretation of language have come 
within the Declaration of Paris inhibition of privateering. 
Neither, while engaged in a somewhat piratical work, were they 
in any common acceptance of the term pirates. Sailing under a 
recognized flag, they confined their ravages strictly to the com- 
merce of an avowed belligerent. They were not common ene- 
mies of mankind. Semmes and his sailors were, in a word, 
pirates under the municipal law of the United States only in 
the same way and to the same extent that Gen. J. II. Morgan 

' The case of the Sumter subsequently led to a long diplomatic correspondence 
on the point referred to in the text. In his Digest (sec. 1313) Moore says: "Special 
attention may be directed to the note of Baron Van Zuylen of September 17, 
1861, as a singularly forcible and able discussion of the question of asylum." 
"Mr. Seward, writing to Mr. Pike [our Minister to the Netherlands] on the 
17th of October [1861], declared that the Sumter 'was, by the laws and express 
declaration of the United States, a pirate,' and protested against her receiving 
the treatment of a man-of-war." Moore, Digest, vil, 986. 
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and his troopers when raiding in Ohio and Indiana, immedi- 
ately after Gettysburg, were, under the same law, bandits.^ 

It is, it is true, well established, and was then notorious, that 
when the Civil War began the Confederate authorities delib- 
erately proposed to make Great Britain the basis of systematic 
naval operations directed against the United States. This was 
distinctly contrary to the principles of international comity, 
if not law; and yet, incredible as it now seems, the English 
courts in the case of the Alexandra maintained that practically, 
and subject to certain almost formal legal observances, it was 
a legitimate branch of British industry! Such an attitude on 
the part of an English tribunal seems now incredible. Yet it 
was then gravely assumed,^ and constituted for us a sound basis 
for our subsequent demand for indemnity. No neutral nation, 
of course, has a right under any ciraunstances to permit itself 
to be made a naval base for operations against a country with 
which it is at peace; but its so doing does not transform an 
otherwise recognized weapon of warfare into a crime against 
the human race. 

Thus, according to my present understanding of what then 
occurred, no ground appears for criticism of either Earl Russell 
or Mr. Adams in connection with the abortive negotiation of 
1861. Earl Russell, adhering strictly to his policy of neutrality 
in the American conflict then in progress, was compelled to have 
recourse at times to what in the eyes of Mr. Adams seemed to 
be disingenuous evasions; but this was in order to avoid pro- 
posed commitments of the character and purport of which the 
Foreign Secretary had been advised by Lord Lyons. The record 
reveals nothing to justify a suspicion of Earl Russell's ulterior 
purposes entertained by Mr. Adams at the time, or which con- 
firms the inferences and conclusions of Mr. Henry Adams 
since. As to Mr. Adams, he seems to have proceeded throughout 
with a direct straightforwardness and manifest good faith which 
at the time impressed Earl Russell with a feeling of confidence 

* Rhodes, v. 313-316. 

' "From the ruling of the judge it appeared that the Confederate Govern- 
ment might with ease obtain as many vessels in this country as they pleased with- 
out in any manner violating our laws. It may be a great hardship to the' Federals 
that their opponents should be enabled to create a navy in foreign ports, but, 
like many other hardships entailed on belligerents, it mtjst be submitted to." 
London Morning Post, August 10, 1863. 
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productive thereafter of most beneficial results. Fully believ- 
ing in the soundness of the policy proposed,^ and paying no 
attention to the freely expressed doubts, fears, and otherwise- 
minded conclusions of his colleagues and compatriots in Europe 
at that jxmcture, somewhat obtrusively thrust upon him,^ Mr. 

' The American Case, Geneva Arbitration, i. 77. 

' [A striking example of this distinctly impertinent intrusiveness at that 
period of the poaching diplomat on the preserves more especially assigned to the 
supervision of Mr. Adams (see Adams, Studies, Military and Diplomatic, 363- 
367) was in this connection afiorded by (Jen. James Watson Webb, appointed 
Minister to Brazil. On his way to his post, by way of London, General Webb 
had an interview with the British Foreign Secretary. Of what passed in this 
interview, he at the time gave the following accomit in a letter to President Lin- 
coln, dated Southampton, August 22, 1861: 

"Yesterday I spent at Pembrooke Lodge, with Lord John Russell and ... we 
talked for two hours steadily on American affairs. ... I am opposed in toto 
to the proposition of our Government to agree to a surrender of our right to issue 
letters of marque, and send forth privateers in time of war; because the time of 
making it exhibited weakness; because it cannot have the slightest influence 
upon the pending questions, and because the Senate should and would reject 
such a treaty, if made; and because I honestly and sincerely believe, that such a 
treaty would be political ruin to both you and Mr. Seward; and with my friend- 
ship for both of you, and a knowledge of the People gained in thirty-four years 
of editorial life, it would be weak and criminal in me, if I did not frankly say to 
both of you what I think; and then let the matter rest. 

"Therefore I write this unofficial letter to you instead of Seward; with a 
request, however, that after reading it you will submit it to him for perusal. By 
that time I shall be on my way to the far South [Brazil]; and if either of you do 
not like my letter, commit it to the flames. And, in fact, if the subject be not of 
interest, I shall not complain if you burn it without reading. 

"I told Lord John, that when Earl Ellesmere and other English statesmen at 
Hatchford, just before I went to Paris, said we had refused to unite in putting 
down privateering, I insisted that we never had refused our sanction to the prop- 
osition; but on the contrary, cheerfully accepted of it, conditioned that the 
European Powers would make it more philanthropic by rendering all private 
property afloat on the ocean sacred from assault in time of war as well as in peace. 
Lord John replied, 'You were right; it was we who refused to put down privateer- 
ing if by so doing all private property became sacred in time of war. England, 
you know, could not consent to that.' 'Certainly not; and I justify you as an 
English statesman, in consulting the interests of England by refusing your assent 
to our rider on your bill. Of what use would be your enormous navy, if in time 
of war you may not employ it against the commerce of the enemy? But what it 
is wise and commendable for you to do for the benefit of English interests, it is 
equally wise in us to do in self-defence. You refuse to respect private property 
belonging to your enemy in time of war, because it is not your interest so to do; 
and we refuse to put down privateering unless you go a step further, not because 
we have any especial love for privateering, but because it is necessary for our 
defence against your enormous navy, which you are compelled to keep up, and 
which France forces you to augment. Your Lordship knows that it is contrary 
to the genius of our people and the public sentiment, to keep up a large standing 
army, or a great naval force in time of peace; and, therefore, as I explained to 
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Adams carried out his instructions with unquestioning good 
faith. There is, however, now reason to surmise that he did 

Lord EUesmere and his friends at Hatchford, and to Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 
we resort to volunteers in time of war. You do not object to our volunteers on 
land, why do you so to our marine volunteers, known as "privateers"? When 
we call land volunteers into service, we make them subject to our rules and articles 
of war; and when we call out our naval volunteers, we in like manner render 
them subordinate to the rules and regulations for the government of the navy. 
There is no difference between the two arms, except that the naval volunteers — 
the privateers — are the most national of the two. The officers of the land or 
army volunteers serve under commissions granted by the State authority; while 
in all cases, the officers commanding a privateer (our naval volunteers) are com- 
missioned by the general government. They are, in fact, as much and more a 
part of the navy, as the volunteer force is a part of the army; and they render 
unnecessary a large navy in time of peace. War always, more or less, interferes 
with or altogether suspends commerce; and in time of war we invite our com- 
mercial marine to volunteer for naval service, under commissions granted by the 
Government, and subject to naval regulations, by holding out as an inducement 
the possession of all the prizes they capture. This, in the event of a war with 
England and the employment of our immense commercial marine, would soon 
put us in a position to do as much injury to your commerce as you, with your 
immense navy, could inflict upon ours. But let us give up the right to employ 
privateers, or in other words, our right to accept of volunteers in our naval ser- 
vice, and the English merchant, instead of finding it his interest to be at peace 
with us, would have offered him a bounty to urge the Government to war; be- 
cause, with your superior naval force, you would soon drive us from the ocean 
and monopolize the commerce of the world.' Lord John laughed very heartily 
at all this and said, 'but we never asked you to dispense with privateering. The 
Paris conference made the suggestion, and it was not for us to refuse a good 
thing; besides, we conceded what you had so long demanded, that free ships 
should make free goods. But did you say all this to the Emperor? ' 'Aye, and 
more. I expressed my astonishment that he should have given his assent to a 
proposition so palpably designed to increase the naval supremacy of England, 
that it was clearly of English origin, no matter who brought it forward.' 'And 
yet,' said Lord John, 'he did assent to it, and is in favor of it.' 'That by no 
means follows. He had the sagacity to perceive that our people never would 
assent, and, therefore, it was wise and diplomatic in him not to oppose England 
in her project. I do not say that such is his view of the subject; but we both 
know that it would have been wise and diplomatic for him so to have acted; and 
in so much as he is both wise and diplomatic, his having given his assent to the 
proposition by no means proves him to be in favor of it. My own opinion is that 
he would hold us in contempt and never forgive us, if we were to prove untrue 
to ourselves and give England this great advantage over France as well as our- 
selves.' Lord John then went on to say, that altogether too much importance 
has been given to the subject, 'but as your present Government desire it, we will 
make the treaty, even if, as you say, it is certain to be rejected.' I said, I hoped 
not, because its rejection would only lead to other complications and discussions. 
He replied, 'Not a bit of it. I am perfectiy willing the treaty should be rejected, 
because I have long been of opinion that no treaty stipulations would be of any 
avail. War once commenced, you would only have to call your privateers "the 
volunteer navy," or some other equally appropriate term, instead of "privateers," 
change somewhat the regulations with the name, and according to your own argu- 
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not fully divine the purpose of his chief, being happily on that 
point less fully and correctly advised than Earl Russell, then 
Her Majesty's Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

As to Secretary Seward, the policy he at this juncture ad- 
vocated, both directly and indirectly, as well as his utterances 
in pursuance thereof, are more difficult to explain. As is ap- 
parent from what has already been said, they invite analysis; 
and, when analyzed, they are provocative of criticism. In con- 
sidering that attitude and those utterances nearly twenty 
years ago, Mr. Rhodes, in an extract already quoted, referred 
to them as indicative of an "infatuation hard to understand." 
To like effect Mr. Adams, in the entry in his Diary already 
quoted, wrote on receipt of Despatch No. 10, of May 21: "I 
scarcely know how to understand Mr. Seward." Since then the 
Welles Diary has been published, affording what is to a large 
extent an inside view of the Lincoln Cabinet movements. So 
far, however, as Seward is concerned, the enigma remains in 
largest degree unsolved. It has been suggested that at this 
juncture the Secretary of State was, like every one else, "grop- 
ing his way"; or, again, that he, individually, had "lost his 
head." Amid the sudden uncertainties and grave perplexities 
which surrounded him, in common with all others, neither sup- 
position is to be dismissed as beyond reasonable consideration; 
but that he should then seriously and persistently have advo- 
cated a general foreign war, or that he should have exerted him- 
self to the utmost through indirections to involve the country in 
such a war without any understanding reached in advance with 
his chief and his colleagues, seems incredible. Yet the record 
apparently establishes such as having been the case. He seems, 

ment they would become part of your navy for the time being, and be respected 
accordingly, by all other Powers. So we will give your administration the treaty 
they ask for, and they must then settle the matter with your Senate. They may 
accept or reject it at their pleasure, for it would amount to nothing; but I rather 
like the manner in which you put to the Emperor the advantage conceded to us 
by the Paris conference.'" 

Webb sent a copy of this letter to Mr. Dayton, who replied, August 26: 

"I have read with great care and interest your letter to the Prest. a copy of 
which you enclosed. As it is imofficial, of course you could rightfully send it to 
head-quarters direct, and I am glad you did so. 

" That negotiations as to Privateering is likely to break of after all. Lord John 
and Mr. Thouvenel want to add an outside declaration at the time of the execu- 
tion of the Treaty which I will not agree to — nor will Mr. Adams. This is of 
course altogether confidential, but my impression is, that with your letters to 
Seward &c. it will for the present end the matter." Ed.] 
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in fact, to have been wrong-headed rather than to have 
"lost his head"; and to have persisted in a path at once 
devious and erroneous rather than to have been "groping his 
way." 

Dealing with the distinct period of the Civil War between the 
attack on Fort Sumter and the defeat at Bull Run, it is in jus- 
tice to every one concerned necessary constantly to recall the 
fact that it was throughout formative. It was formative as re- 
spects foreign relations quite as much as in its domestic bear- 
ings. It is in evidence and indisputable that when the Fort 
Simiter crisis was imminent the Secretary of State urged on the 
President the expediency of forcing immediately a foreign 
complication. There is also ground to believe, although on 
this head the evidence is not absolutely conclusive, that so in- 
tent was Seward on at any rate postponing a civil-war outbreak, 
in the hope that a foreign complication could yet be substituted 
therefor, that when the Fort Sumter expedition was in course of 
preparation he caused secret advices thereof to be conveyed to 
the Confederate authorities, apparently with a view of having 
the expedition fail without bringing on an irrevocable crisis, 
or at any rate having the government at Washington appear 
as the provoker of strife by striking the first blow.^ This, by 
any and every device, he sought to postpone. He did not suc- 
ceed; and the catastrophe occurred. Nevertheless, he seems 
even then not to have thrown off his delusion as to the possible 
reconciliatory effect of a foreign complication; and it continued 
with him until after the catastrophe at Bull Run. Indulging in 
a belief that Confederate resistance would prove a delusion, and 
would collapse under the first blow from Washington, he pre- 
pared the Despatch No. lo of May 21. It is not generally 
understood that in the original draft of this highly aggressive 
commimication Mr. Adams was instructed to confine himself 
"simply to a delivery of a copy of this paper to the Secretary of 
State [Russell], and then to break off all official intercourse 
with the British Government." Further instructions were 
then given him as to what policy should be pursued "when in- 
tercourse shall have been arrested from this cause." ^ As orig- 

• On this point, see Bancroft, Seward, 11. 145; letter of Montgomery Blair 
of May 13, 1873, in Welles, Lincoln and Seward, 58, 66; Welles, Diary, 1. 9, 32; 
II. 160, 248. 

2 Nicolay and Hay, iv. 271. 
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inally drawn, the despatch amounted practically to a declara- 
tion of war; as such, it will be remembered, it was modified in 
essential respects by the President only in face of strong oppo- 
sition on the part of the Secretary.' 

Even while penning this despatch, Seward moreover put on 
record an utter misapprehension of his own position, writing to 
his wife: "A country so largely relying on my poor efforts to 
save it had refused me the full measure of its confidence, need- 
ful to that end. I am a chief reduced to a subordinate position, 
and surrounded by a guard, to see that I do not do too milch 
for my country." Mr. Bancroft, therefore, in his Life,^ does not 
apparently go too far when he says that at this time Seward 
was the "victim of an incomprehensible illusion," adding: 
"The only theory on which this illusion can be explained, even 
from his point of view, is that by giving full play to his imagina- 
tion he was strengthened in the belief that the Union could not 
be restored unless the 'chief could get free from his 'subordinate 
position' and push aside the 'guard' that was preventing him 
from doing too much for his country, and that all could be ac- 
complished by means of a foreign war, which would put him in 
control, because it would grow out of questions within the 
province of his duties." 

Whatever his pohcy may have been, therefore, it would seem 
that the Secretary of State was practically thwarted in his 
efforts to carry it out, and reduced into what he himself consid- 
ered a "subordinate position." In view of what has already 
been said in this paper, it is hardly necessary to point out that 
the "guard" referred to in the foregoing extract from Mr. Ban- 
croft's Life was Senator Sumner, then alluded to by Mr. Seward 
as a supernumerary Secretary of State in Washington, accord- 
ing to Mr. Welles "far too frequently consulted on controverted 
or disputed international questions." ^ The evidence on this 
head is not, however, confined to Mr. Welles. In a passage from 
his Diary already quoted, it will be remembered that Russell at- 
tributes this thwarting of action on the part of Seward largely to 
the intervention of Senator Sumner. Mr. Sumner was certainly 
in Washington at the time the Despatch No. 10 was approved 
by the President "with its teeth drawn," and he went back to 

* Russell, My Diary, July 3, 1861. 

' Reward, 11. 173. ' Welles, Lincoln and Seward, 90, 161, 185. 
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Boston in so excited a frame of mind that Mr. Dana, whom he 
shortly afterwards met, wrote to Mr. Adams that he was "so 
full of denunciations of Mr. Seward that it was suggestive of a 
heated state of brain." Mr. Dana added: "He cannot talk 
five minutes without bringing in Mr. Seward, and always in 
bitter terms of denunciation. His mission is to expose and de- 
nounce Mr. Seward; and into that mission he puts all his usual 
intellectual and moral energy." According to Mr. Sumner, 
Seward was systematically "pursuing a course of correspond- 
ence, language, and manner calculated to bring England and 
France to coldness, if not to open rupture." ^ Then a mys- 
tery, what Mr. Sumner had in mind has now been disclosed. 
He spoke not altogether unadvisedly.^ 

In that portion of his History relating to this period Mr. 
Rhodes says: "A fair statement of Northern sentiment by the 
4th of July [1861] is that, although most of the rebels would be 
pardoned by a gracious government, Jefferson Davis and the 
men captured on board of vessels bearing his letters of marque 
should be hanged." ' In other words, during the period under 
consideration the country as well as Mr. Seward had for the time 
being abdicated all sanity of judgment. Confident of an early 
and decisive military success, both the Secretary of State and 
the commimity at large were disposing in advance of the spoils 
and captives. The Secretary was, also, in the way natural to 
him, arranging a diplomatic program in which scant, if any, 
consideration was to be shown foreign nations. In other words, 
he was preparing a theatrical appeal to that spirit of American 
nationality in the might of which he had such implicit, if some- 
what sentimental, faith. 

Such then, so far as the evidence warrants conclusions, was 
the attitude of Mr. Seward, and such the policy he strove to 
impose. That policy was, it would also appear, based on several 



* C. F. Adams Mss., Boston, June 4, 1861. 

' "Mr. Sumner, as the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, is 
supposed to be viewed with some jealousy by Mr. Seward, on account of the dis- 
position attributed to him to interfere in diplomatic questions; but if he does so, 
we shall have no reason to complain, as the Senator is most desirous of keeping 
the peace between the two cotmtries, and of mollifying any little acerbities and 
irritations which may at present exist between them." Russell, Diary, July s, 
1861. 

' VoL m. 429. 
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propositions almost equally erroneous. First, he quite misap- 
prehended the situation as respected his chieftaincy in the 
conduct of the administration, and responsibility therefor. 
Second, he labored imder a delusion as to the feeling existing in 
the commimity composing the Confederacy. Third, and most 
dangerous of all, was his deception connected with the ques- 
tion of privateering as a weapon in modern warfare, whether 
in the hands of the Confederacy as against the Union, or in the 
hands of the national government as against foreign nations, 
especially this last. As already more than once pointed out, 
Seward seems to have really believed that it was but necessary 
for the United States, as representative of democracy, to raise 
its hand, to cause, as he himself was wont to express it, "the 
world to be wrapped in fire." 

That it should have been possible for a representative New 
York pohtician to indulge in good faith in such a degree of in- 
fatuation hitherto has constituted, and will probably long con- 
tinue to constitute, an historical enigma. That it was in his 
case a passing delusion is true; as also that in its more publicly 
dangerous form it did not survive the shock of July 21st. 
Meanwhile, during the period of obsession, so to speak, the 
danger of privateering and the use of privateering seem to have 
been always present to the Secretary's mind. It was privateer- 
ing, moreover, of the type of fifty years before, — that in vogue 
in his youth, during the War of 1812. Accordingly, in his de- 
spatch of the 2ist of May, he wrote to Mr. Adams that "Hap- 
pily, Her Britannic Majesty's Government can avoid all these 
difficulties. It invited us in 1856 to accede to the Declaration 
of Paris, of which body Great Britain was herself a member, 
abolishing privateering ever5rwhere in all cases and forever." 
He then suggests a negotiation, saying that Mr. Adams already 
had authority to propose the accession of the United States to 
the Paris Declaration, and inviting him to negotiate to that 
end.^ 

The trouble with Mr. Seward's subsequent position was 
simple, — it was impossible! He wished to do, and yet not to 
do. He wanted to commit the insurgents as included in the 
sovereignty of the United States, but not to commit the United 
States, in case of hostilities with European powers growing 

' Nicolay and Hay, rv. 273. 
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out of the existing complications. He could not bring himself 
to admit that a blockade conducted under the rules of inter- 
national law was impossible except as an act of belHgerency, 
and that belligerency implied two parties to it. This necessary 
and inevitable proposition both of logic and international 
usage he obstinately refused to admit. In other words, so far 
as accession to the Declaration of Paris was concerned, Mr. 
Seward during the period in question seems mentally to have 
exerted himself to the extent of self -persuasion that the conflict 
in which the coimtry was engaged was a war so far as the United 
States was concerned, and a war or not a war so far as the 
foreign powers were concerned, as the interest of the United 
States might dictate. Moreover, he confidently maintained it 
was a war conducted in accordance with established inter- 
national usage, to which so far as foreign nations were affected 
there was but a single party, — that party representing abso- 
lute sovereignty, while, under some nile vaguely alluded to as 
in existence, the insurrectionary power was composed not of 
belligerents but solely of bandits and pirates — outlaws. 

That he might possibly have succeeded in this diplomatic 
tour de force, had the United States forces achieved a decisive 
and brilliant success at Bull Run, is within the range of possi- 
bilities. In view of what actually occurred, this possibihty is, 
however, hardly worthy of consideration. It is sufficient here 
to say that the policy of Mr. Seward during the three months 
in question, so far as the actual record shows, was based on 
misapprehension; misapprehension not less of the position he 
himself occupied than of the situation as it existed both in the 
Confederacy and in Europe. Moreover, his contentions were 
quite devoid of any foundation in the accepted principles of 
international law. Somewhat transparent, the carrying of his 
scheme into actual operation would almost necessarily have 
resulted in a practical challenge of foreign nations at once to 
recognize the Confederacy as a member of the family of 
nations. It is difiicult indeed to see how it could well have 
failed so to do. Ill-advised, illogical, and contradictory, the 
diplomatic policy pursued during this brief and early stage of 
the Civil War constitutes almost as complete an enigma now 
as it did to Mr. Adams then, or thirty years later to Mr. 
Rhodes. In many aspects it is, and is likely to remain, im- 
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possible of satisfactory explanation for the simple reason that 
it is incomprehensible. 

Thus, in the outcome of this inquiry, I find myself back at the 
point of commencement. As a diplomatic episode, the abortive 
negotiation over the accession of the United States to the 
articles of the Declaration of Paris bore a strong family re- 
semblance to the equally abortive though far more disgrace- 
ful and calamitous military performance known as the first 
Manassas advance. Both were ill-considered incidents, in no 
respect creditable, characteristic of a distinct because a danger- 
ously emotional period in the history of the American people, 
— that is, the hundred days between Fort Sumter and Bull 
Run. 

Note by the Editor. 

Mr. Adams, on p. 30 supra, speaks of the letters prepared by 
Secretary Welles on letters of marque in 1863. The Editor has com- 
piled the following notes on the law which called out those letters. 
They indicate that the measure was due to Seward, that it was based 
upon the principles and practice of 181 2, that it was intended as a 
menace to European governments, and that France promptly 
recognized the intent. 

Writing to C. F. Adams, July 12, 1862, Seward instructing him 
to inform Earl Russell, that "since the Oreto and other gunboats 
are being received by the insurgents from Europe to renew demon- 
strations on our national commerce, Congress is about to authorize 
the issue of letters of marque and reprisal, and that if we find it 
necessary to suppress that piracy, we shall bring privateers into 
service for that purpose, and, of course, for that purpose only." ' 
Upon the same day that this despatch was written a bill on letters of 
marque was introduced into the Senate. The bill had been drafted 
by Seward. 

The legislative history of the law of March 3, 1863, is briefly as 
follows. On July 12, 1862, Senator Grimes introduced a bill au- 
thorizing the President "whenever war exists or has been declared 
between the United States and any other nation," to issue to private 
vessels of the United States, commissions, or letters of marque and 
general reprisal. The conduct, rights, duties and mode of proceed- 
ings, and regulations of letters of marque, their prizes and prize 
goods, were to conform to and be under the provisions of the act of 

1 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1862, 135. 
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June 26, 1812. In explaining the bill Senator Grimes stated Quiy 
14) that he introduced the measure because there were some ten 
or twelve iron steamers at Bermuda, Nassau and other points in the 
vicinity of the West Indies, under the British, but only waiting a 
favorable moment to raise the Confederate flag. Senator Hender- 
son objected to privateering as likely to embroil us with foreign 
countries, and believed it better to destroy such Confederate com- 
merce as existed by armed vessels of the United States. The ports 
of the South were blockaded; so why send out privateers to inter- 
fere with a commerce declared not to exist? Senator Grimes agreed 
in his opposition to privateering, but said he represented the opin- 
ions, "as I understand them, of the Administration, who desire to 
have this power to exercise it, if an emergency arises which in their 
judgment will justify them in exercising it." Senator Trumbull 
argued that the measure would be a "recognition" of the rebels. 
"You might just as well declare war against them." The bill was 
also opposed by Senator Hale. "The Administration do not wish 
it so much as to make any formal communication to Congress, as 
I understand it, in favor of it." Opposition led to no action that 
session. 

It was reintroduced in January, 1863, referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and reported back January 20. Senator Trumbull 
(February 14) said: "It is a measure to be resorted to against a 
foreign nation. A resort to the issuing of letters of marque and 
reprisal against rebels and insurrectionists is a thing unheard of in 
any country before." Senator Sumner asked: "Why, sir, what is a 
letter of marque? It is a privateer. And what is a privateer? It 
is a private armed ship, owned by private individuals, cruising at 
its own will against the commerce of an enemy, and paid by booty." 
And again on February 17 he asserted: "As there is no foreign war 
in which we are now engaged, this provision is prospective and mina- 
tory, so far as foreign nations are concerned. It is notice to all the 
world to avoid any question with us, under the penalty of depreda- 
tions by our privateers. If not a menace, it is very like one. I do 
not know that it will be so interpreted by those to whom it is ad- 
dressed; but I am sure that it can do no good; and just in proportion 
as it is so interpreted, it will be worse than useless. A menace is 
as ill-timed between nations as between individuals. . . . If the 
words are introduced as a menace, then are they out of place and 
irrational. Suppose any such words were introduced into the legis- 
lation of Great Britain or France at a moment when they would be 
interpreted as applicable to xis, who can doubt the injurious effect 
they would have upon public opinion here? A generous, intelligent 
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people will not bend before menace; nor can any such influence 
affect its well-considered policy. I think that all history and reason 
show that such conduct would be more irritating than soothing in 
its character." ' 

The bill passed, February 17, by a vote of 27 to 9. Nays: Davis, 
Dixon, Henderson, Howard, Lane of Ind., Pomeroy, Sumner, 
Trumbull, and Wilson of Mo. 

Before the House took up the measure, Seward wrote to Dayton, 
February 20, of its having passed the Senate, and the probability of 
its passing the House and becoming a law. "It is not unUkely, in 
that event, that the measure may possibly be misapprehended 
abroad. Should this prove to be the case at Paris, and explanations 
in regard to it should be asked of you, or in your judgment be likely 
to prove useful, you may say that, as the bill stands, the executive 
government will be left at liberty to put the law in force in its dis- 
cretion, and that thus far the proper policy in regard to the exercise 
of that discretion has not engaged the President's attention. If no 
extreme circumstances shall exist when it may become expedient to 
put the act in force against the insurgents, every proper effort will 
be made to prevent surprise on the part of friendly nations, whose 
commerce and navigation it might be feared would be incidentally 
and indirectly affected." ^ 

The bill was taken up in the House February 21. Mr. Cox: "It 
is not so much as a measure against rebels in arms. It is in reality 
a threat to be held in terrorem over enemies in any future war with 
the maritime nations of Europe." After some debate it passed 
the House March 2, but the vote is not given. It was approved 
by the President March 3. The evidence shows it was rushed 
through Congress in the last hours of the session. 

March 9, in connection with the destruction of the Jacob Bell by 
the Florida, Seward wrote to C. F. Adams: "Congress has conferred 
upon the President ample piower for the execution of the latter 
measure [letters of marque], and the necessary arrangements for it 
are now engaging the attention of the proper Departments. It is 
not without great reluctance that the President is coming to the 
adoption of that policy. But the preservation of the national life is 
a supreme necessity; and if there shall be no improvement in the 
condition of things to which I have adverted, the voice of the nation 
for the adoption of this last form of maritime war is likely to become 
unanimous and exacting." 

On March 10 the Regulations for carrying the law into effect 

• Sumner's remarks are printed in Works, va. 278. 
' Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, i. 644. 
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were submitted to the Cabinet, having been prepared by the State 
Department.' 

March 17, they were discussed, Seward and Chase favoring.^ 
Welles was ill for a fortnight after, but on March 31 resumed the 
consideration of the question.' In the meantime Seward wrote 
(March 24) to C. F. Adams: "You will not give credit to newspaper 
statements about a decision in no case to employ private armed 
ships. The President, as you might well imagine, considers — he 
does not yet decide." ^ 

Seward to Adams, April 7. "Applications for letters of marque 
and reprisal to insure the success of the naval operations against 
the insurgents are coming in, and the question of the propriety of 
granting them is fixing the public attention." * 

Dayton to Seward, April 9, 1863. "Mr. Drouyn de I'Huys, while 
not questioning our right to issue letters of marque, seemed, I 
thought, to deprecate it as an act imcalled for under existing cir- 
cumstances, and calculated to produce troublesome comphcations." ® 

Seward to Dayton, April 24. "Congress has committed to the 
President, as a weapon of national defence, the authority to issue 
letters of marque. We know that it is a weapon that cannot be 
handled without great danger of annoyance to the neutrals and 
friendly commercial powers. But even that hazard must be in- 
curred rather than quietly submit to the apprehended greater evil 
[unrestrained issue of piratical vessels from Europe to destroy our 
commerce]." ' 

March 20 the Department of State had in print "Instructions" 
and "Regulations" for "Private Armed Vessels of the United States," 
a circular of seven pages. "It appears that in April, 1863, a citizen 
of New York applied for letters, and was invited by Mr. Seward to 
a conference, which resulted in the submission by the former of 
certain propositions. These were communicated by Mr. Seward 
to Mr. Welles, with the statement that, 'in view of a slight improve- 
ment of the disposition of the British Government in regard to 
assisting the fitting out of piratical vessels,' it seemed 'inexpedient 
to proceed at this moment to the issue of letters of marque.' " ^ 
No letters appear to have been issued imder the law of March, 
1863. 

Mr. Stanwood read a paper on 

' Welles, Diary. I. 246. ' Ih., 247. 

' Diary, i. 250, 232. « Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, i. 155. 

^ lb., 198. « lb., 6ss. 

' lb., 662. * Moore, Digest, vii. 556. 
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The Development under the Constitution of the 
President's Power. 

Mr. Bryce, in his wonderful analysis of the American Com- 
monwealth, wrote as follows on the subject of the Executive: 
"The President has developed a capacity for becoming, in 
moments of national peril, something like a Roman dictator. 
He is, in quiet times, no stronger than he was at first, possibly 
weaker." 

The first edition of that great work was published in 1888. I 
do not think Mr. Bryce could express the same opinion to-day; 
for my part I do not think it was accurate at the time it was 
written, although it has become increasingly inaccurate in the 
last quarter of a century. It is only necessary to consider the 
share in the government of the first two Presidents and of the 
last two, to perceive how far the statement is from being correct. 

Mr. Gladstone said that our Constitution was the most per- 
fect instrument "ever struck off at a given time from the brain 
and purpose of man"; and although Professor Chamiing is 
right in declaring — apparently criticising the phrase "at a 
given time" — that it was "the result of the experience of the 
English race in England and America," yet the whole merit of 
the framers lies in their ability to consolidate that experience, 
to select from the lessons of the experience those things which 
it was wise to retain and those to discard, and to mould all that 
experience and invention supplied them into an orderly and 
enduring constitution of government. There is no fact of 
history more striking than that a plan devised for such a people 
as were the inhabitants of the thirteen States in 1787 has been 
adequate, with surprisingly little change, — with no essential 
change, — for a nation occupying half a continent, gathered 
from all the countries of the world, and numbering a hundred 
millions. The whole secret Ues in the adaptability of the Con- 
stitution. "Commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States" is a broad phrase. We know what it meant at 
the close of the eighteenth century, and we are learning day by 
day what it means now. Up to date it, as a power vested in 
Congress, authorizes a law forbidding a railway company whose 
lines cross a State frontier from employing any of its train- 
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hands more than a certain niunber of hours a day. And we 
have just learned that the power "to establish post-offices and 
post-roads " covers the right to require newspaper pubHshers 
to make known the ownership of their publications, the names 
of their editors and the extent of their business. 

These are but two of a hundred illustrations that might be 
given of the elasticity that has been discovered in the language 
of the Constitution. The fact is that the functions of each of 
the three great divisions of the government have been enor- 
mously enlarged. The changes have been made without any 
actual violation of the words of the Constitution, and they have 
been made with the acquiescence of the people, and for the 
most part in response to the popular will. The doctrine of 
"implied powers" has been immensely serviceable to Congress, 
— and the power of the Supreme Court, — how far we have 
travelled from the principles of the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions of 1798 and 1799! 

The Constitution confers a variety of powers upon the Presi- 
dent and imposes upon htm but a single duty, — that "he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed." Let us classify 
the powers between those which are so definite that they could 
be and were exercised to the fullest extent from the beginning, 
and those where there has been an opportunity for expansion 
and extension. 

1. He is commander-in-chief of the army and navy. Yet no 
President has ever taken the field in actual command of the 
forces. 

2. He may grant reprieves and pardons. 

3. He may summon Congress to meet in extraordinary 
session. 

4. He may make treaties, with the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the Senate. 

5. He may receive ambassadors and foreign ministers. This 
power is on the border land between the two classes; for under 
it the Presidents have always, from the beginning of the gov- 
ernment, claimed and exercised, in spite of occasionally strong 
opposition by Congress, the right to decide as to the recognition 
of foreign governments. 

In the other class are the following: 

I. The President has the power, in conjunction with the 
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Senate, to appoint all the principal officers of the govern- 
ment. 

2. He may fill vacancies in office that happen during the 
recess of the Senate. 

3. He has a veto power over legislation, which veto may be 
overruled by Congress. 

4. He may give information to Congress and recommend 
measures for its consideration. 

As for three of the four powers last mentioned there has been a 
great extension of the President's authority as at first under- 
stood; as regards the remaining power — the second in the above 
statement — there has been an unsuccessful effort by a Presi- 
dent to extend his power. Let us take them in order. 

The power of appointment to office, as conferred in the Con- 
stitution, is definite and absolute. But the power to appoint 
imphes a power to remove. Where does that power reside? It 
may be said with truth that from the time of Washington it 
has always been conceded absolutely to the President, except 
during the time of the Tenure-of-Office Act. But that does not 
tell the whole story. Hamilton held ^ that the right was to be 
shared by the President and the Senate, equally with the power 
of appointment. Chancellor Kent, writing during the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams, at a time when there had been 
no scandalous use of the power by any President, took the 
contrary view, and held that the right to remove officers prop- 
erly resided in the President exclusively. Story, writing a few 
years later, in the administration of Jackson, referred to that 
President's "extraordinary change of system," and remarked 
that "Many of the most eminent statesmen in the country 
have expressed a deHberate opinion that it is utterly indefen- 
sible, and that the only sound interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion is that avowed upon its adoption; that is to say, that the 
power of removal belongs to the appointing power." 

How, then, was it decided in the first place? Almost by 
accident, and by the casting vote of the Vice-President, John 
Adams. When the First Congress was organizing the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, there was contained in the bill a clause 
providing that the Secretary should appoint a chief clerk who 
was to discharge the duties of the office "whenever the said 

* Federalist, No. Ixxvii. 
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principal officer shall be removed from office by the President 
of the United States." The clause was vigorously attacked in 
the Senate, after having encountered some opposition in the 
House of Representatives. It practically denied the co-ordinate 
power of the Senate in the matter of removals. In those times 
the Senate held no open sessions, and our only authority as to 
what took place is the racy diary of William Maclay, one of the 
first senators from Pennsylvania. He insinuates that the 
"court party" used all its endeavors to prevent the elimination 
of the clause. The debate was very angry. Some senators are 
mentioned by name as having "recanted" after having spoken 
against the clause. When at last the vote was taken on the 
amendment the result was a tie — ten to ten. Maclay, who 
had conceived a violent antipathy to Mr. Adams, records: 
"The Vice-President with joy cried out, 'It is not a vote!' 
without giving himself time to declare the division of the House 
and give his vote in order." 

That chance division decided the question xmtil the time of 
Andrew Johnson, and, since the repeal of the Tenure-of-Office 
Act during Grant's administration, the question has not been 
raised. The history of the use of the power of removal is in- 
teresting, but is too familiar to be entered into at this time. It 
is sufficient to say that Jackson set the pace for his successors 
by removing three times as many officers in the first year of 
his term as had been removed during the forty years that pre- 
ceded his advent. Thereafter both parties, when in power, 
practised the "spoils system" shamelessly until the movement 
for civil service reform became effective. In this particular, 
then, we see that the original interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion was changed during the first year of the government, and 
that the change ultimately led to such scandals and abuses 
that although the interpretation was not reversed measures 
have been found and adopted to mitigate the evil. 

In connection with the appointing power the President is 
allowed to fill vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate. There has been much discussion as to whether the 
clause means that he may appoint whenever there is a vacancy 
existing when the Senate is not in session, or whether the more 
literal interpretation, that the vacancy may not be filled by 
him unless it then first occurs, or "happens," should prevail. 
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It is settled, however, by long practice that an appointment is 
made and is valid, if there be a vacancy during a recess of the 
Senate, no matter when it occurred. In 1867 Congress refused 
to adjourn half an hour before a new Congress was to begin its 
first session, in order to prevent President Johnson, whom 
Senator Sumner on that occasion characterized as "a bad 
man," from making recess appointments in the intervening 
space of thirty minutes. But in 1903 President Roosevelt gave 
recess appointments to Mr. Crum as Collector at Charleston, 
and to 168 army officers, at the head of the fist General Leonard 
Wood, on the ground that there was a "constructive" recess 
between the close of the extraordinary session at twelve o'clock, 
noon, December 2, and the beginning of the regular annual 
session at twelve o'clock, noon, December 2. That is recent 
history. The right to make such appointments was success- 
fully disputed, and undoubtedly the attempt to drive that 
wedge into an infinitesimal fraction of a second will never be 
made again. 

The present xmderstanding and exercise of the veto power is 
vastly different from that which prevailed in the early years 
under the Constitution, and is likewise vastly different from the 
intention of those who framed that instrument. It was hardly 
suggested in the convention, and then by one member only, 
that there was any other reason for giving the power to the 
President than to enable him to protect himself against en- 
croachment by Congress upon his constitutional rights. Madi- 
son, Hamilton and others were constantly urging the necessity 
of curbing the legislative branch of the government. They did 
not fear that a despotism might be established by the Executive, 
but they did wish to guard against the danger which Madi- 
son expressed thus: "The legislative department is everywhere 
extending the sphere of its activity, and drawing all power into 
its impetuous vortex." Washington vetoed but two bills, — 
one, an apportionment bill, on the ground of unconstitutional- 
ity, which he was urged to veto by Jefferson not only on that 
ground but in order to assert a power which the people might 
come to believe was never to be exercised; and the other be- 
cause it was ill-drawn and self-contradictory. Neither John 
Adams nor Jefferson vetoed any bill. In the next sixteen years 
there were seven vetoes, six of them on constitutional grounds 
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and one on account of a defect in drafting. John Quincy Adams 
did not once exercise the power. 

There were, then, nine vetoes in all in the first forty years of 
government under the Constitution. Even Jackson, who came 
next, returned only nine bills without his approval in eight 
years. But he introduced the practice of setting up his indi- 
vidual judgment as superior to that of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, by claiming the privilege of deciding finally as to the 
expediency of measures. It is not in official human nature to 
surrender a right which any predecessor in office has success- 
fully asserted, and since Jackson's time every President has 
interpreted literally the grant of power: "If he approve, he 
shall sign it." But it is only in comparatively recent times 
that the power has been exercised in a wholesale way, for in 
the twenty-eight years between the end of Jackson's adminis- 
tration and the advent of Andrew Johnson, only thirty-one 
bills were returned to Congress unsigned. But the next twenty 
years produced a crop of eighty-four, and President Cleve- 
land broke all records, to use a sporting phrase, by vetoing 
346 bills, to say nothing of twelve "pocket" vetoes. Most 
of them, to be sure, were vetoes of pension bills. President 
Roosevelt stands second on the fist of those who have used the 
veto power freely, for he returned forty bills during the seven 
and a half years of his chief magistracy. 

Von Hoist, referring to a matter that has been often dis- 
cussed, whether the veto of the President is a legislative power, 
expresses the opinion that it is not, for the reason that the Con- 
stitution declares that "all legislative power herein granted 
is vested " in Congress. That seems to me a little like begging 
the question, as it assumes that an inconsistency in the Consti- 
tution is impossible and unthinkable. Let us consider it in 
connection with the other power granted to the President, 
which has not yet been considered. The Constitution gives 
this, among the functions which it assigns to the President: 
"He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient." 

There was not at any time a word of debate on this clause, in 
the Convention of 1787; the Federalist raakes no comment 
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upon it; Kent merely quotes the clause; Story writes at some 
length in justification of it, but gives no hint of such an expan- 
sion of the idea as we find in the practice of our modem Presi- 
dents. It is plain to every one that what the framers of the 
Constitution had in mind was the King's speech in opening 
Parhament, — a broad statement of the condition of the coun- 
try and its foreign relations, and a brief mention of subjects 
which he deems it advisable for Congress to consider. That 
was the way the earliest Presidents regarded the matter. The 
addresses of Washington and of John Adams were modelled 
strictly on the King's speech, and at first they were not much 
longer or couched in much less general terms. They soon in- 
creased in length, and the information contained in them was 
given in more precise and detailed form. Moreover the recom- 
mendations became more definite, and the necessity of measures 
was more fully and carefully argued. But until recently all 
such recommendations were general in their nature. Congress 
was asked to pass acts to accomphsh certain ends, but there 
was no going into details, no statement of specific provisions, 
no intimation that the act to be passed must be emphatic and 
explicit on this point or that — or the measure vrould not be 
satisfactory and would encounter a veto. All this is to be found 
in some of the recent executive communications, and is to be 
found still more in the private communications to members of 
the two Houses whom our Presidents now summon to the White 
House to learn the pleasure of the Executive. It requires a 
familiarity with the Presidents' messages from the beginning 
to appreciate the difference, but a study of them will reveal 
what I have indicated. In short, the early Presidents asked 
Congress to take up and consider certain topics; Congress did 
or did not heed the suggestions; but when it did consider such 
subjects it formulated bills satisfactory to itself, and sent 
them to the President, who approved or disapproved them as 
seemed to him best. At the present day the President indicates 
his will as to the terms of important measures, and lets it be 
known that a departure from those terms will render futile 
all that Congress may have done. 

It seems to me that the change which has taken place has 
constituted the President in very truth a third branch of the 
legislature. There are three steps in the enactment of a law: 
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the initiative, the introduction of the measure; the considera- 
tion of amendments; and the final passage. The modern 
President performs all three of these functions. He proposes 
measures; he indicates the form they shall take; and if his 
views are met he signs them, — that is, he passes them. If it 
be said that Congress need not consider any subject proposed 
to it by him unless it sees fit, it may be replied that neither can 
the Senate nor the House of Representatives be forced to take 
up a matter proposed to it by the other branch unless it is will- 
ing. Moreover, as neither branch of the legislature will pass 
a bill unless its terms are satisfactory, so the President will not 
agree unless he also is satisfied. The conferences that are now 
held at the White House when bills are pending in which the 
President takes a deep interest, correspond closely to the com- 
mittees of conference between the two authorized branches 
of the legislative department; and of course the signature of 
the President corresponds to the final passage of a measure 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

I am aware that the statements I have made and the posi- 
tion taken are highly political in their nature, and there would 
be no excuse for bringing the subject to the attention of this 
Society were the change not also an important historical fact. 
It is as far as possible from my intention to leave the impression 
that I am making a political argument against it. No one can 
say that the letter of the Constitution has been in the sUghtest 
degree violated. The increase of the President's power has been 
derived as plausibly from the language of the Constitution as 
most of the other developments of the last century and a quar- 
ter, — more plausibly than some of them, — and, what is vastly 
more important, it has, like the rest, been accompUshed without 
a protest on the part of Congress that a portion of its power 
which the Constitution vested exclusively in it has been usurped. 
It has also been fully acquiesced in by the people. In such 
circumstances it would be foolish perhaps, futile certainly, 
to attempt or even to suggest a return to the old system, which 
was that intended by the fathers. Nevertheless there is room 
for a wide difference of opinion among students of the history of 
political institutions whether the change is one altogether 
harmless to political liberty. But that is a subject on which it 
would be inappropriate in this place to enter. 
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Bright-Sumner Letters, 1861-1872. 

Mr. Rhodes submitted the following letters from John 
Bright to Charles Sumner, in continuation of those printed 
in Prdceedings, xlv. 148. The originals are in the Sumner 
Papers in the library of Harvard College.^ 

Private. Rochdale, England, September 6, 1861. 

My dear Mr. Sumner, — I have often thought of writing to you 
during the last few months, but have been afraid 'to intrude upon 
you. I have grieved, as you have, over the calamities in which you 
are now involved, but have felt as though I could say nothing worth 
your reading, and that the case was one too complicated and too 
terrible for any stranger to interfere in it. 

And now I write only to express the anxiety with which I regard 
the progress of your revolution; for whether you come to separa- 
tion or to reunion, the result of what is now passing in your country 
must be a revolution. Judging from this distance I confess I am 
unable to see any prospect of reimion through a conquest of the 
South, and I should grieve to see it thro' any degrading concessions 
on the part of the North. I confess I am surprised at the difficul- 
ties you meet with even in the Border States. It would seem that 
the separation, in regard to feeling and interests, had made a fatal 
progress before secession was openly proclaimed. For surely if 
there was a large and preponderating sympathy for the Union in 
those States, the Northern forces would have great advantages 
over the South in the conduct of their operations, which they do 
not now appear to have. It has always seemed to me that the only 
way ultimately to save the Union, since the election of President 
Lincoln, was to offer abolition to the Border States on a full com- 
pensation, and thus to bind them indissolubly to the North. ^ The 
Cotton States alone are too weak to form a nation or to resist the 
overwhelming power of the North. To compensate the Border 
States and to make them free States would require less money than 
the cost of the war for one year, and a loan for that purpose could 
be easily raised in this country. But I suppose that up to the be- 
ginning of the war your democratic party would not have listened 
to such a scheme, and that since that time the Border States them- 
selves could not be negociated with, and that therefore I am writing 
of what, however good as a project, is wholly impracticable. 

* The letters written by Richard Cobden to Charles Sumner were printed by 
Mr. Edward L. Pierce in the American Historical Remew, n. 306. 

" This plan was proposed in Lincoln's message to Congress, March 6, 1862. 
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I am anxious about the course taken by our Government, having, 
^s you know, no confidence in our Prime Minister, and little in his 
colleague at the Foreign Office.' I think the one capable of any 
evil, and the other capricious and liable to act from passion or 
sudden change of purpose, tho' I hope not ill meaning to your 
country. 

You will see they are sending troops to Canada. I cannot make 
out what this is for. It has been customary for the EngUsh Govern- 
ment to move ships and troops whenever and wherever any disturb- 
ance is going on. ("to be ready for any emergency," and generally to 
meddle in it). This is the tradition of the last two centuries, and 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell are saturated with it. What 
they do may be no more than this, and I hope it is not; but I wish 
they would let even that alone. Again I don't place much faith in 
their minister at Washington.^ I once saw him, and dined in his 
company at Rome, and did not form a high opinion of his capacity. 
He may be well meaning, but he ought to be acute and firm, and 
thoroughly friendly to your Government, which possibly he is; but 
I happen to know that some persons here have not been without 
anxiety as to the manner in which he regards what is passing with 
you. The Times newspaper, as you know, will willingly make 
mischief if its patrons want mischief; and on your side you have the 
New York Herald doing Southern work when it dares to do it, and 
stirring up ill-blood with England as the best mode of helping its 
Southern friends. Public opinion here is in a languid and confused 
state. The upper and ruling class have some satisfaction, I sus- 
pect, in your troubles. They think two nations on your northern 
continent more easy to deal with than one, and they see, without 
grief, that democracy may get into trouble, and war, and debt, and 
taxes, as aristocracy has done for this country. 

The middle class wish abolition to come out of your contentions, 
but they are irritated by your foolish Tariff; and having so lately 
become free traders themselves, of course, they are great purists 
now, and severely condemn you. In this district we have a good 
many friends of the South. The men who go South every year to 
buy Cotton for our spinners, and those among our spinners and 
merchants, who care little for facts and right, and go just where 
their interest seems to point. I have not so far seen any considerable 
manifestation of a disposition to urge our Government to interfere 
in your affairs, and yet, with some, doubtless, there is a hope that 
France and England will not permit their cotton manufacture to be 

' Palmerston and Russell. 

2 Richard Bickerton Pemell, Baron Lyons (1817-1887). 
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Starved out by your contest. There is a great anxiety as to what 
is coming. Our Mills are just now reducing their working time to 
four days, and some of them to three days in the week. This is not 
universal or general, but it is spreading, and will soon become 
general I cannot doubt. Working half time we can go on till April 
or May perhaps, but this will cause suffering and discontent, and it 
is possible pressure may be put upon the Government to take some 
step supposed likely to bring about a change. I preach the doc- 
trine that the success of the North is our nearest way to a remedy, 
but there are those who hold a contrary opinion. Lords Palmerston 
and Russell in public speak in a friendly tone, and I have been dis- 
posed to believe in the honest disposition of the latter; but I do not 
like the moving of troops to Canada, for it indicates some idea of 
trouble in the future. They may only fear it, acting on ancient 
tradition, and may not intend it. Still with our upper class hos- 
tility to your country and Government, with the wonderful folly 
of your Tariff telling against you here, and with the damage arising 
from the blockade of the Southern ports, you will easily understand 
that the feeling here is not so thorough and cordial with you as I 
could wish it to be. At the same time there is a strong feeling of 
regret at what has happened, and many console themselves with 
the hope that the great question of the future condition of your 
four million negroes is about to be solved. I do not see how you can 
move for Emancipation within your Constitution, or without giv- 
ing to the South a complete case in favor of their insurrection; but 
if necessity or the popular feeling should drive you to it, then there 
will I think be no power in this country able to give any support to 
the South. Many who cavil at you now say, "if the war was for 
liberating the slave, then we could see something worth fighting 
for, and we could sympathize with the North." I cannot urge you 
to this course; the remedy for slavery would be almost worse than 
the disease, and yet how can such a disease be got rid of without 
some desperate remedy? 

By the way, I heard a few days ago that there are buyers in Man- 
chester from the South, purchasing largely for export from this to 
New Orleans. They say the blockade is but in name, and that 
during the night they can get any goods they want into that port, 
and I suppose into other ports as well. I do not know how this 
is, but I heard this from a person who is making goods which are 
commonly shipped to New Orleans, and who spoke most positively 
on the subject. 

I see from a letter from Mr. Edge, the private correspondent of 
the Morning Star (London paper) who is now in Washington, that 
he is expecting another battle not far from the Capital. I cannot 
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wish for a battle, but if it takes place, I hope it may lead to some 
negociation thro' which peace may come. I cannot see how the 
South with its vast territory is to be subdued, if there be any of 
that unanimity among its population which is said to exist, and of 
which there are some proofs. If it be subdued, I cannot see in the 
future a contented section of your great country made up of States 
now passing thro' the crisis of a civil war, with every ferocious pas- 
sion excited against the North, and the prospect being so dark, 
looking thro' the storm of war, I am hoping for something that will 
enable you to negociate. I have no sympathy with the South, their 
folly seems to be extreme, and I think their leading men, who have 
made this insurrection, are traitors to human nature itself. They 
have sought to overthrow the most free Government and the noblest 
constitution the world has ever seen, and they wish to decree the 
perpetual bondage of many millions of human beings. Whatever 
of evil comes to them from the war, they will have richly deserved 
it. But I dread the results of the war to the North. Debt, taxes, 
army, and the corruption which grows inevitably in times when so 
much of public money is being expended, are fearful things. We 
have had them, and have them now in this country; I hope they 
may never grow to so rank a luxuriance in yours. 

And now, after writing all this I leave the matter as I foimd it 
"All that we know is, nothing can be known." I can give no advice, 
I can point out no way of escape. The devil of slavery has been 
cherished, and now threatens to destroy you; if he is to be driven 
out, as in old time, he will tear and rend you. 

Whatever is done and whatsoever comes, I need not tell you that 
I am for the Government which was founded by your great men of 
eighty years ago, and that all my sympathies and hopes are with 
those who are for freedom. If you are ever again one nation I shall 
rejoice in your greatness; if your Northern States are henceforth to 
form your nation, I shall still have faith in your greatness, and re- 
joice in your renown. Clear of the curse which afflicts the South, 
you will be able, only with a brighter light still, to lead mankind in 
the path of freedom. 

I cannot' ask you to write to me, for I can imagine your many 
labors, and your, may I not say, destroying anxieties. Yet I often 
think if I could spend one evening with you, or have a letter from 
you giving me hope of better days, it would afford me an intense 
pleasure. 

I trust in the calmness and moderation of your Government and 
people, and I will hope in the same high qualities in ours, to prevent 
any serious estrangement between you and us. I would that every 
man in England felt with you as I do, and that every man in 
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your country were convinced that every Englishman was his 
friend. 

As it is I will hope that a wise view of our interests and some 
regard to the requirements of Christian morality will enable us to 
maintain an unbroken amity between your nation and ours. If 
you have a few minutes of leisure at any time, and can tell me any- 
thing, I shall be happy to hear from you, and in strict confidence 
whatever you may be at liberty to say. . . . 

John Bright.* 

Private. Rochdai,e, November 20, i86r. 

Dear Mr. Sitmner, — I have to thank you for your letter of the 
15th ult., and for the note from Mr. Seward. I wish I could accept 
the sanguine view of American affairs expressed in that note. I 
trouble you with this to tell you what is passing here in the public 
mind. 

The notion of getting cotton by interfering with the blockade is 
abandoned apparently by the simpletons who once entertained it, 
and it is accepted now as a fixed policy that we are to take no part 
in your diflScxilties. So far opinion has improved and the public 
eye sees more clearly. I think also that I observe a change in re- 
gard to the main question, and less confidence in the fortunes of the 
South, arising from statements published as to their financial diflS- 
culties, and the sufferings caused by their exclusion from all foreign 
trade. At the same time the belief is largely held that their sub- 
jugation is barely, if at all, possible, and that a restoration of the 
Union is not to be looked for. 

The Times correspondent suggests that your Cabinet is an- 
ticipating a compromise after a battle, and a settlement, based, 
it is presumed, not on reconstruction, but on a permanent separation. 
This idea, I suspect, can have no solid foundation; but it meets the 
views of many here, and therefore tends to confirm the opinion that 
the war should not be prolonged, and ought not to have been begun. 
I have heard too, but this is strictly private, that an opinion not con- 
trary to this, has been expressed by some one connected with your 
Mission here. I have seen none of them since our Parliament rose 
in August last, but I have heard what I now state from a person 
who cannot well be mistaken. Next week I expect to be in London, 
and shall probably have an opportimity of learning the exact truth 
on this point. I shall be very glad to know what you think in re- 
gard to the possibiUty of peace on the basis of a secession, all I see 

' A part of Sumner's reply, dated October 15, is in Pierce, Memoir and Letters 
of Charles Sumner, iv. 48. 
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and hear from your side forbids me to imagine such a thing to be 
likely. 

I see that Fremont is removed from his command.' Judging from 
the published accounts I should conclude that he is not a man fit 
for the command he has held. There has been great expenditure — 
much promise, much time consumed, and apparently nothing done. 
He is popular with his men, and this is in his favor; but the crisis 
requires action, and I have seen nothing of this since he took the 
command in the West. I hope, whether the change is good or bad, 
the Government will maintain its authority in regard to every 
military appointment. 

Looking on from here, the slavery question does not advance 
much. The Government wishes to keep within the line of the Con- 
stitution, and this is most wise, if there is any available amount of 
Union opinion in the South, from which they expect to derive as- 
sistance. The removal of Fremont will strengthen this opinion if 
it exists at all — but it will damp the ardour of the aboUtionists in 
the North. 

It is unfortunate that nothing is done to change the reckless tone 
of your New York Herald; between it and the Times of London there 
is great mischief done in both countries. On every question it en- 
deavors to serve the South by attacking England. The Mexican 
expedition is a subject particularly favorable for this line of writing. 
I condemn the expedition as foolish, and likely to cause many com- 
plications; but, if I am not misinformed, it has not been undertaken 
in opposition to the protests of your Government, or of your minister 
here. It is one of the great misfortunes caused by the folly and crime 
of the South that now the European powers can resume their ancient 
practice of interfering on your continent. I hope this practice may 
be put an end to before long by the restoration of the influence of 
the Government of the United States. 

There are a good many men in this country who have spent half 
the year generally in New Orleans, buying cotton for our Spinners. 
They are mostly in favor of the South. One of them, a German, 
yesterday had a long conversation with one of my brothers on the 
war. He was strong in his view as to the impossibility of subduing 
the South, and of restoring the Union, altho' his own individual 
feeling was against the secession. Another of them, strongly for 
the South and an Englishman, admitted to me that he was more 
and more convinced that the slavery question would reach some 
final settlement before the contest was ended. His interests are 
entirely in the South where he has I believe considerable property. 

1 The order of removal was dated October 24. Rhodes, History, in. 482. 
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I write all this just to show what is thought and said here. The 
dinner at the Lord Mayor's has done good, and Mr. Adams's speech 
has produced a pleasant effect; but I am sorely disgusted that a 
London Company, the "Fishmongers," should have dined the 
Southern Commissioners and applauded them when they described 
their coimtiy not yours, as the "land of the free and the home of the 
oppressed." Mr. Yancey must have as much impudence as imagina- 
tion to have said this, and what his auditors were I can hardly trust 
myself to describe.' 

Some friends of mine in this Town have invited me to a public 
dinner on the 4th of December. I intend to take that opportunity 
for saying something on your great political earthquake, and I 
need not tell you that I shall not abandon the faith I have in the 
greatness of the free North. 

It has been a misfortune here that so little has been said to in- 
struct the public on the true bearings of your question, for it is 
incredible almost how densely ignorant even our middle and upper 
class is with regard to your position. The sympathies of the great 
body of the people here are, I think, quite right, altho' some papers 
supposed to be read by them are wrong. I suspect there has been 
some tampering with a certain accessible portion of the Press. 

I am very anxious that your aflairs should take some more de- 
cided turn before our Parliament meets about the ist of February. 
When a mob of 650 men get together, with party objects and Uttle 
sympathy for you or for the right anywhere, there is no knowing 
what mischief may come out of foolish and wicked speeches, with a 
ministry led by such a man as the present Prime Minister of England. 
However I will hope for the best. 

And now if you have leisure to write to me again, tell me what 
you can. Is any compromise possible or likely on the basis of seces- 
sion, or of reconstruction? 

Is there any ground for believing that your Government relies 
on any considerable feeling of discontent in the South, or of favor 
towards the old established order of things? 

If you write to Mr. Seward thank him for me for his kind note. 
Every hour of every day I wish for the success of your country. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, November 20, 1861. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — In my letter of this date, I forgot to men- 
tion one subject which I think of great importance — your Tariff. 
A year ago we paid at New York a duty of 24 per cent on goods, 

' Proceedings, xlv. 83». 
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carpets, shipped from Liverpool; now the duty is close upon 50 per 
cent, it is 22}^ cents or 11}^ d. per yard on what is sold here at 2 s. 
per yard. The cost of freight, insurance, commission, interest and 
packing, etc., will add to this at least 25 per cent more, so that 
goods of this description are sold in the States burdened with 75 per 
cent of charges over and above those made in the States. The trade 
is therefore all but destroyed. It is the same with many other 
articles. This has done immense harm to the friendly feeling which 
ought to exist here towards you, and it is constantly said, why 
should we prefer North to South? The North closes its markets 
against us, and the South wotild open its ports to us. I daresay if 
the South were independent it would levy duties and possibly even 
protective duties; but you do it now, and to an extent destructive 
of trade with England. I confess I think a more stupid and un- 
patriotic act was never passed than the Morrill Tariff of a year ago. 
It could not raise a good revenue, because it destroyed half your 
trade; it could not but aggravate the quarrel with the South, and it 
must alienate the good will of England and its great populations; 
for Lancashire, Yorkshire, the pottery district and Birmingham 
were all deeply injured by it. France too suSers considerably from 
the same cause. There is nothing that you can do that would 
more restore sympathy between England and the States than the 
repeal of the present monstrous and absurd tariff. It gives all the 
speakers and writers for the South an extraordinary advantage in 
this country in their discussion of the American question. 

I add this as a postscript to my other letter; consider it as really 
important, as I truly regard it. . . .* 

John Bright. 

To Joseph Lyman. 

Private. Rochdale, January 13, 1862. 

Deas Ser, — I am much obliged to you for your long and interest- 
ing letter. We have had a great excitement and anxiety on the un- 
fortunate affair of the Trent.' I hope now we may hear no more of 
it, and that the discussion it has occasioned may be of use in turning 
opinion here more in favor of the North in your contest with the 
South. The question of the blockade is one of great difficulty and 
some danger. It will be made the ground for some pressure on the 
governments of France and England to induce them to recognize 

' Sumner wrote on December 23 and 30, and extracts of his letters are in 
Pierce, rv. 57, 38. 

* The letters from Bright to Sumner on the Trent affair are printed in Pro- 
ceedings, XLV. 148-159. 
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the South and to attempt to get rid of the blockade, even, it may be, 
at the cost of war with the United States Government. There is, 
as you doubtless know, no friendly feeling on the part of our ruling 
class towards your democratic government, and no wish to see your 
republic united and powerful as heretofore. I am therefore anxious 
that no pretext should be given by your government for any inter- 
ference from Europe. The more effective the blockade, the more 
difficult will it be for them to interfere. But the most desirable 
thing is that you should, if possible, obtain possession of New 
Orleans and Mobile, so that, as regards those two ports whence the 
great bulk of cotton is shipped, you might raise the blockade, and 
establish your own custom receipts, and permit imports and ex- 
ports freely. New Orleans exports about 2,000,000 of bales. Mobile 
about 800,000, and Charleston and Savannah about 500,000 bales 
each. If you had possession of New Orleans and Mobile then, so 
far as cotton is concerned, there would be no impediment to trade, 
unless the planters in the interior obstinately adhered to the Seces- 
sion cause and refused to sell and ship their produce. Savannah and 
Charleston, I presume, will be more easily occupied; but, if not, 
the main channels of trade in cotton would be opened if New Orleans 
and Mobile were free. 

I am anxious that the North should be able at an early day to 
make it difficiolt, if not impossible, for England and France, or for 
either of them, to find any decent pretext for interference; for on 
this depends much of the success of your efforts to restore the Union. 

One other thing you may do, if you can prevail upon Maryland, 
Kentucky and Missouri to agree to it — that is to determine on the 
legal emancipation of the Slaves. But these Northern Slave States 
will require a solemn undertaking that compensation shall be made 
them, if they are to become free States. If this were possible, and 
were done, then you might, as a last weapon, proclaim emancipa- 
tion, and I do not see how either England or France could interfere 
on behalf of the South, without involving themselves in the incon- 
sistency and the infamy of fighting to restore and re-establish 
Slavery where your President and Legislature had abolished it. I 
do not believe either government would dare to make the attempt, 
so horrible and shameful would be the crime in the eyes of the world. 
Your Constitution is opposed to such a course on the part of Con- 
gress, but the Constitution surely cannot be worked against itself, 
and must permit of any temporary departure from it with a view 
to its own preservation. I write this as a spectator of the great 
events which are working out on your Continent, but as one as 
anxious for freedom, and for the preservation and greatness of your 
nation, as if I were a citizen of Boston or Philadelphia. 
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When our Parliament meets, about three weeks hence, there will 
be an attempt to urge the Government to imfriendly acts, and I 
fear a majority of the two Houses will evince no real sympathy for 
you, and a section of our Cabinet, I believe, is never to be trusted 
to take a just and moral view of any question in which the tem- 
porary commercial or political interests of this country appear to 
be involved. The course taken by your President and his Cabinet 
has shown great courage and great dignity, and will have a good 
effect here on public opinion. 

You refer to India and the prospect of our receiving cotton from 
thence. The supply is increasing, and the quality is improving; 
what is wanted is chiefly, means of communication with the ports, 
means of irrigation for the land, and a more secure tenure for the 
cultivators, with a moderate assessment to the land tax. 

On aU these points progress is being made; but the Government 
moves slowly, and all that India can now do for us will be a very 
partial reUef. I can send you the evidence and report of my Com- 
mittee of 1848, and any other Parliament Papers you may wish to 
have, when Parliament meets; but I do not see that you can make 
any use of them in America. The present scarcity and high price 
of cotton will stimulate its cultivation in many parts of the world, 
but I do not think we can for years dispense with the growth of your 
Southern States. 

I had no correspondence with your late friend Mr. Theodore 
Parker, and therefore have no letters from him that I can send you. 
When I saw him in London I did not expect his life would so soon 
terminate. 

With many thanks for your very friendly letter, I am very sin- 
cerely yours, 

John Bkight. 

To Charles Sumner. 

Rochdale, February 27, 1862. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I have to thank you for your several 
letters. We are now in smooth water, but I wish to keep you in- 
formed of the state of opinion here touching your great question, 
for everybody talks and thinks of what is doing in America, and we 
feel as if we were almost as much interested in your conflict as if it 
was raging in a portion of our own country. 

As I told you before would be the case, the settlement of the 
Trent grievance has had a wonderful effect in calming men's minds. 
Before our Parliament met there was much talk of interference 
with the blockade, and much was still said in favor of the South. 
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All that has passed away. In Lcmdon all has changed, and it is 
difficult to find a noisy advocate of the secession theory. The press 
has become much more moderate, and the great party that was to 
have driven the Government into Jaostilities with you is nowhere to 
be found. Even the hot Mr. Gregory,' the Southern advocate in 
the House of Commons, is very slow at taking any step in the direc- 
tion of his known sympathies, and has contented himself with a 
notice that at some time not yet fixed, he will call the attention of 
the House to the state of the blockade. 

He waits for the Blue Book or papers which our Foreign Office is 
to lay before Parliament before he can proceed, and I am sanguine 
in the hope that the facts will not justify his proceeding at all. Lord 
Russell too has said the right thing on more than one occasion in 
the House of Lords. There is now no disposition to interfere with 
you, or with the blockade, or to recognize the South, and the whole 
spirit of our Parliament and press and people is changed, and is no 
longer apparently hostile to your Government. I have had long 
conversations with Mr. Adams, and with Mr. Thurlow Weed, and 
with Mr. Cyrus Field of the Atlantic Telegraph, and I find them 
all in good spirits with the news frDm the States, and with the im- 
proved state of feeUng here. In tliis country, where there is great 
embarrassment owing to the high price of cotton, no one utters a 
word which tends to encourage any hostile sentiment towards your 
Government and generally men are gradually adopting the notion 
that the restoration of the Union is not an impossible thing. 

I observe that you are proposing to spend money in fortifications 
on your Lake frontier. This I think wholly unnecessary, for war 
seems to me remote, and in that quarter your superiority is un- 
doubted, and cannot be questioned by any man of ordinary in- 
formation. If I were in your Congress I should oppose such an ex- 
penditure at this moment when so much is required elsewhere. 
The recent news from your side of :;he Atlantic leads to the conclu- 
sion that your supremacy over the insurgents is every day being 
more clearly shewn, and altho' military operations are always vm- 
certain, I cannot but hope that the time is very near when every 
Southern man will see that the attempt to set up a new State and 
Government must fail. The chief conspirators of course will not 
yield, but the people must lose confidence in them as they are shewn 
to be powerless to resist the North. I have seen Mason under the 
gallery of the House of Commons; but, as you may suppose, I have 
no wish to form an acquaintance with him, and have not spoken to 
him. I hear however that he is speaking with confidence of the 

' William Henry Gregory, of Galway County. 
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success of his friends, and repudiates the idea that the South will 
ever submit, and return into the Union. 

I observe that the slavery question moves very slowly. In Dela- 
ware some attempt is being made to liberate the slave, but in 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland, we do not hear of anything 
being done, altho' I should think the "Institution" there has re- 
ceived so rude a shock, that slave property cannot now be much 
worth, and that emancipation with a guaranteed compensation, 
would be a proposition likely to be welcomed by all thoughtful men 
in those States. 

Mr. Cyrus Field told me that an expedition is being quietly 
assembled at Key West, I think, for an attack upon the forts which 
defend New Orleans, between that city and the mouths of the river. 
The occupation of New Orleans would have a great effect in this 
country, and I cannot but think would greatly influence opinion 
throughout the South, for with the ports and the great river in the 
possession of the Government, a mere internal insurrection could 
not possibly maintain itself long. I observe your proposition to 
reduce the insurgent States to Territories, but know not whether 
you are acting on your individual responsibility or in concert with 
the President, or as Chairman of your Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It seems to me that even yet, you have many Northern 
men of influence who are unwilling to go on to an attack on slavery, 
or who fear that such a course might divide your forces by weaken- 
ing that unanimity of opinion by means of which only you can hope 
to succeed. Would it not be possible to have confidential friends 
of the Government employed amongst the leading men of the States 
of Missouri, Kentucky and Maryland, and show them what a de- 
liverance it would be for them to make their States free under a 
moderate and guaranteed compensation, and thus to induce them to 
initiate the proceedings which would be acceptable to Government and 
Congress at Washington? It will be a great misfortime for America 
and for the world, if you pay this frightful penalty for your past 
toleration of slavery, as your sufferings thro' this war may be called, 
and yet should in any way terminate the struggle without having 
in some way terminated, if not the existence, the power and per- 
manence of the monster evil. 

I fear to hear of any surrender on the part of the South at present, 
fearing that men would be so glad to have peace, that they would 
admit the Slave States again to their fellowship, and that twenty 
years hence you might find the old disturber still present with you. 
When the white flag is hoisted from the South and when you come 
to negociate, then will be the time of real danger, and it may require 
more statesmanship to make peace, and more firmness, than it has 
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required to carry on this gigantic war. But I will have faith. I 
believe a higher power than that of President and Congress watches 
over the interests of mankind in these great passages of the history 
of our race, and I will trust that in this supreme hovu: of your coun- 
try's being, it will not fail you. 

I shall be glad to have a line from you at any time to tell me what 
is being meditated or done whether as respects the slave question 
or the operations of your forces by land or sea. I hope we shall get 
something out of the Trent business in favor of a wiser international 
maritime code. The subject comes on in the House of Commons 
on the nth March. Mr. Cobden will speak upon it at length and 
with great effect I doubt not. 

With all good wishes for you, and for your Government and 
country. 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, July 12, 1862. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I have not written to you for many weeks, 
nor have I had any letter from you since the termination of our 
anxieties in connexion with the Trent business. I write now to tell 
you what we are thinking about you. Generally there is an agree- 
ment among the public that intervention is impossible, and that 
mediation cannot be offered in the present position of your contest, 
and after the unpleasant feelings which have been excited on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Some attempts have been made to excite our 
working population on the question, but with very little success 
hitherto. The last news from your side has created regret among 
your friends and pleasure among your enemies. I am grieved at it, 
altho' I have never felt very confident that your success at Rich- 
mond was certain; for at that point it was clear that failure to the 
insurgents must be fatal to their cause. We are waiting with great 
anxiety for further news from your camp, the latest advices having 
been confused, but still indicating a disaster to your forces. There 
is an impression here that your generals have not acted with much 
harmony, and people think General Pope will do something to im- 
prove your position. 

General Butler in New Orleans has ruled with the strong arm, 
and some of his acts have caused unfriendly criticism here. I can- 
not advise that your policy should be governed by English opinion, 
but I always wish that everything you do should admit of a fair 
defence. 

I met recently a New Orleans merchant of wealth and good 
position, not a secessionist. He spoke of the slavery question, and 
feared your Government was proceeding too fast, if it was thought 

14 
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to conciliate any Southern opinion. He said the thing the South 
had to fear in connexion with slavery was that now the rivers are 
mostly open to your gunboats, you should seize on some large planta- 
tion, and divide it into lots of ten acres each, and settle on each of 
these a negro family, furnishing some of them with arms and ex- 
pecting them to defend their new possessions if menaced by their 
former owners. Such a step, he thought, would create a new life 
among the negroes; the news of it would run from plantation to 
plantation, and all your negro nation would take sides with the 
U. S. Government. It seems to me that hitherto you have gained 
nothing from any danger which the South might reasonably enter- 
tain from their slaves, and this I suppose has arisen from the diffi- 
culty of taking any strong course whilst your Border States still 
cling to their evil Institution. To restore the Union, whilst pre- 
serving slavery, may be difficult, if not impossible; to preserve 
imity and harmonious action in the North and in the Border States, 
whilst assailing slavery more resolutely, may be equally difficult 
or impossible. I should be sorely puzzled how to act if I were one 
of you; but the time must come, I suspect, when some more definite 
course must be taken. 

The Charleston business is bad. Nothing should have been 
attempted there till success was certain; but generals often seek 
renown at the sacrifice of prudence — and this is probably a case in 
point.^ 

We have very wet weather, not a really sunny and hot day for 
many weeks, and our harvest prospects are unfavorable. We shall 
want large supplies of grain and flour from you, which will tend to 
keep the peace I hope. 

If you can write me a good letter, telling me something of the 
future, I shall receive it with great pleasure. I do not lose faith in 
your cause — but I wish I had less reason to feel anxious about 
you. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, July 14, 1862. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I wrote you a few lines by the boat of 
Saturday. My object in writing so soon again is to say something 
on cotton. 

You have possession of New Orleans, but no cotton comes. It 
has been said that this arises from the hostility of the planters to 
reopen trade, and from their wish to influence England by keeping 
back their cotton. I hear that "Mason," your predecessor in office, 

1 Rhodes, iv. 244. 
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tells a different story, and says that cotton cannot come because 
no trade is permitted except to loyal planters and owners; that not 
the advocates of the Southern cause, but the regulations of the 
North and of General Butler, are preventing any shipments of 
cotton. Now I wish to tell you that I think it of great importance 
that some cotton should come. If 100,000 bales or 200,000 could 
come, it would greatly alter opinion here with many people. There 
is a growing difficulty here as you may suppose, and I am sure your 
true interests would gain much by allowing some cotton to come, 
altho' the proceeds of it found its way into the pockets of some 
friends of Jeff. Davis. The English press, or rather the London 
press, are still predicting your failure. The Times says your great 
financial crash is to come in two months from this, the Post thinks 
it not unUkely that your great army will have to surrender; and 
these organs create an opinion that you cannot overcome the in- 
surrection; and it is this feeling only, — that you are engaged in a 
war for an unattainable object, — that withdraws so much sym- 
pathy from you, and destroys faith in you. 

With opinion thus adversely influenced, there is, of course, more 
room for working mischief, and for schemes of mediation or in- 
tervention. 

Mr. Ben Wood's unspoken speech, and his brother, Fernando 
Wood's democratic meeting in New York, are made much of in the 
London newspapers; and if our Prime Minister dare go wrong, and 
thinks it will serve his purpose, no scruples will restrain him. I am 
sure some of his colleagues are against any step hostile to you, and 
so long as victory seemed permanently located on your standards, 
all schemes of mediation or interference were permitted to slumber. 
If, now, you should meet with some disaster and much delay, there 
would arise a different temper, and evil might follow. I am anxious 
therefore that you should, even at some sacrifice, encourage some 
shipments of cotton, and that your New Orleans General should 
not be allowed to make mischief between your Government and 
ours by squabbles between him and our Consul. News by the boat 
just in is almost nil; we wait for next accounts with a painful in- 
terest. Nothing in public affairs has ever before made me so anxious 
as your great conflict. I wish it to end well, but I am not anxious 
about its ending suddenly; for the fate of your "black nation" 
must now be decided, and I cannot think that God has permitted 
this fearful war to be waged without a plan for the redemption of 
the four millions of his creatures whose wrongs and sorrows have 
hitherto appealed to man in vain. 

Whilst I write much may be decided, and what I say may be of 
no use, I write it as you know in good faith and with the most 
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earnest hopes and wishes for your good. If you can tell me any- 
thing good, or anything which may help me to do anything here 
for your cause, don't fail to write to me. . . . 

John Bright.^ 

Llandudno, North Wales, October lo, 1862. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I was very glad to receive your last letter 
containing much interesting information on the cotton question. 
I sent it and the letters, or copies of letters it contained to Mr. 
Cobden. It is quite clear that your Government was right in 
not sending an expedition to Texas, when it was a question whether 
it could keep a footing in Virginia. 

I write to you from a feeling of anxiety. You will see what is 
being said here by public men who speak on your question, and 
most of all, and worst of aU, by your old acquaintance and friend, 
Mr. Gladstone. He has made a vile speech at Newcastle, full of 
insulting pity for the North, and of praise and support for the South. 
He is unstable as water in some things. He is for union and freedom 
in Italy, and for disunion and bondage in America. A handful of 
Italians in prison in Naples, without formal trial, shocked his soul 
so much that he wrote a pamphlet, and has made many speeches 
upon it; but he has no word of sympathy or of hope for the four 
millions of the bondsmen of the South! I have known for months 
past that he talked of an European remonstrance, or mediation, or 
recognition, or some mischief of that kind, but I did not expect 
that he would step out openly as the defender and eulogist of Jefi. 
Davis and his fellow conspirators against God and man. He has 
spoken, as you will see by the time you receive this, and what he 
has said will encourage the friends of the South here to encreased 
exertions to promote something hostile to your Government and 
people. Palmerston and Russell, I fear, will not need much pres- 
sure to induce them to do anything they dare do on behalf of the 
permanent disruption of your Union. 

Now, if I may trouble you again, I want you to write fully and 
frankly to me, that I may know what is possible and what is likely. 
If the "proclamation"' means anything it means that you will 
preserve the Union, even tho' it involve a social revolution in the 
South and the transformation of four millions of slaves into as many 
laborers and peasants. If you destroy the armed force of the South, 
still you will have a population deeply exasperated and disloyal, 
and government in their States must be difficult if not impossible. 

' See Pierce, iv. 82. 

' Emancipation Proclamation, September 23. Pierce, iv. 106. 
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If the black nation can be made a population /or the Union, then to 
hold the South may not be impossible; but without them, I see 
immeasurable difSciilties in your path. Is the North prepared for 
all the hazards, and for all the confusion which for a time such a 
course may render inevitable; and will the Government be thor- 
oughly supported by all the free States in such a policy? I con- 
clude from the fact that the New York Herald has not dared to 
condemn the proclamation, that it meets with the support of your 
people. If the border States should not take fright at it, it seems 
to me calculated to be a powerful lever in future operations against 
the revolt. On these points we have, as yet, scarcely received any 
information, and I look for further tidings with great anxiety. 

As to the war, I suppose in another month the rivers will be in 
condition for navigation and that you will have a double power of 
gun-boats and "plated" ships as compared with your navy of a 
year ago. With these Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and Vicksburg 
can hardly be retained by the South, and if they are taken, all 
chance of receiving arms and other supplies from Europe will be 
cut off. Then, your new levies will form armies, I suppose much 
more niunerous than those of the South, and the conspirators will 
find it difficult to keep any overwhelming or very large force in a 
country bared and desolated as Virginia must now be. The season 
too is favorable for any movement either by land or sea. 

In addition to this you may have black regiments at Beaufort, 
New Orleans, and on the Mississippi, if you are resolved to use all 
the weapons in your power; and along the rivers where your gun- 
boats penetrate you may shake loose all the negro population from 
their owners and then destroy the whole basis of labor on which 
the Southern forces rest, and destroy at the same time the "comer- 
stone" on which their infamous State was to be established. All 
this is terrible to think of, but not so terrible as the thought of the 
four millions and their posterity, condemned to a perpetual bondage, 
should the efforts of the North fail to deliver them. 

I talk with men daily, and try to influence opinion in favor of 
the right; and before long I may have to speak in public on its 
behalf. I want you to tell me, if you can, what I may hope for, and 
what I may believe, that I may have my faith corrected or strength- 
ened. Will the North persist? Will it grapple with the slavery 
devil and strangle it? May I believe that your country will be held 
together? 

I begin to believe that another crop of cotton from slave labor will 
never again be grown on your Northern continent. Terribly as this 
would make me and mine and multitudes here to suffer, I cannot 
wish it otherwise. 
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I am here with my family, where you visited us, but expect to be 
at home about the end of the month; therefore please to address me 
Rochdale as before. I shall be grateful to you for some reply to this, 
for I am very anxious for tidings to sustain my faith. . . . 

John Bright. 

Surely that childish project of removing the black people from 
America will cease to be talked about. It damages the character of 
your President and Government. 

Private. Rochdale, December 6, 1862. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I have received your letters with much 
pleasure. To one part of them I wish particularly to reply. You 
think England is becoming more and more hostile to you,^ and this 
I am not surprised at when I consider some things done and said 
here, and the shape they must take when seen from your point of 
view. Yet I can say, I think positively, that England is not more 
hostile; in fact my opinion is that there is much less of open and 
expressed hostility than there was some time ago. It is true that in 
Liverpool there is a "Southern Club" and that the Alabama was 
built in and sailed from the Mersey. But our Government admits 
the violation of international law, and of its own "Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act" in the fitting out of that ship, for it actually issued an 
order for her arrest, which was evaded by the vessel's being, as it 
were, smuggled out to sea before she was ready, and before she was 
expected to go. I wrote a strong letter to a friend of mine in the 
Government, and he replied that Lord Russell was most anxious 
strictly to enforce the law. I suspect that what you hear of other 
ships building here for war purposes is much exaggerated. The acts 
of the captain of the pirate vessel on the high seas have not been 
of any advantage to the South so far as they have influenced public 
opinion here. 

The anti-slavery sentiment here has been more called forth of 
late, especially since the Proclamation was issued, and I am con- 
fident that every day the supporters of the South among us find 
themselves in greater difficulty owing to the course taken by your 
Government in reference to the negro question. 

Then there is the French mediation proposition, which, utterly 
silly as it was, might have led to great mischief, if our Government 
had been prevailed upon to endorse it. I can assure you that the 
refusal of Lord Russell to unite with France in that matter has been 
cordially approved throughout the country, and even by those who, 
like Mr. Gladstone, believe yoxir undertaking hopeless, and many 

* Pierce, iv. 108. 
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of whom doubtless wish that you may ultimately fail in your efforts 
to restore the Union. 

Judging from the tone of our press, and from all I can hear, I 
think England is not more but is, really, less hostile than she was 
some time ago, and the more you seem likely to succeed, the more 
will your friends and moderate men show themselves, and your 
enemies be driven into obscurity. To me it seems that mediation 
or intervention is less likely and less possible than ever, and that 
recognition will be a thing not even talked about by any sane man, 
if you once obtain possession of your Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

I have always spoken of this as the one thing needful to shut out 
all idea of European meddling; for with the ports in your possession, 
the struggle becomes a mere internal temporary confusion and in- 
surrection, and all pretence of recognition, or of mediation on the 
basis of separation, is done away with. 

Looking on from here, I can almost imagine that your wisest 
policy might have been to keep a sufficient force to guard Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania from attack, and to have made the seizure 
of all the ports your great and first object. This done and the great 
river cleared, and your gunboats traversing all your rivers, the 
Southern army in Virginia would have had difficulty in sustaining 
itself, and would have been more easily dealt with afterwards. 

With regard to your elections, I am not much surprised at what 
has happened, for there must always be dissatisfaction with a want 
of success, and old party names have great influence, and your 
party is rather too moral, on the whole, for the States wherein are to 
be found the great cities. New York State, without the city of New 
York, is for you; but the city itself is against you, and turned the 
scale of the whole State in favor of your opponents. I think now 
the result of your elections has not much influence on opinion here, 
and people come to the conclusion that the war will go on till some- 
thing like exhaustion takes place, and then that something will be 
patched up, and that in the meantime slavery will have received a 
severe, if not a mortal blow. 

The Proclamation, like everything else you have done, has been 
misrepresented, but it has had a large effect here, and men are 
looking with great interest to the ist January, and hoping that the 
President may be firm. I agree with you entirely as to the absolute 
necessity of dealing with slavery if you are to succeed in the struggle, 
and to have peace in future; for the battle is not worth the winning, 
imless it gives you that future solidity of peace and order which is 
impossible while slavery remains as a political and aggressive power 
among you. 

I am surprised that any of your statesmen should doubt this, and 
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most of all, as I have heard from various sources in the case, that 
Mr. Seward should doubt; for he is the author of the phrase "irre- 
pressible conflict," and yet in this inevitable contest he is said to 
doubt the necessity of grappling with a mortal resolution the foe 
which seeks to destroy everything he holds dear! 

I see what the Tribune says about negociations between the 
Democratic leaders in the North, and the leaders of Secesh. Can 
there be any truth in this? Surely if anything of the kind should 
be proved, your Government will know how to deal with treason 
of this nature. Such a negociation can only mean the selling of the 
free North to the vile principles and policy of the South. 

I see too that Lee, the Southern General, is said to have pro- 
tested against the Proclamation! Doubtless it is an impleasant 
measure to him and his employers, but not on that accoimt the less 
to be adhered to by the North. If the President be firm, I suspect 
your great work will go on fast, and the weakness of Slavedom will 
become more apparent every day. 

If I were in the place of your Government, I would have a body 
of negro troops drilled and armed at the chief points on the great 
river, and at New Orleans, Pensacola, and Beaufort, and whereso- 
ever you obtain a solid footing. A force of 10,000 men at each of 
these points would do everything for you, and would give such 
hope to the negroes throughout the South that all idea of a servile 
war would vanish, and you would .secure, in the midst of the con- 
spiracy, one half of the population entirely in your interest. 

This country is passing thro' a wonderful crisis, but our people 
will be kept alive by the contributions of the country. I see that 
some one in the States has proposed to send something to our aid. 
If a few cargoes of flour could come, say 50,000 barrels, as a gift 
from persons in your Northern States to the Lancashire working- 
men, it would have a prodigious effect in your favour here. Our 
working-class is with you and against the South; but such a token 
of your good will would cover with confusion all those who talk 
against you. I wish Mr. Peabody's gift had been in this shape; it 
would have served a great end in favor of present good feeling and 
future peace between the two countries. 

It is not unlikely that I may have to speak before long to my 
constituents at Birmingham, but nothing is yet fixed in regard to 
it. If you can tell me anything, I think your writing to me will 
not be in vain. I speak to many persons on American affairs and 
influence some. I can imagine something of your anxieties at Wash- 
ington, and wish your Government and people may have wisdom and 
firmness in this great crisis of your history. . . . 

John Bright. 
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Rochdale, January 30, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I write you a hasty note in consequence of 
the renewed attempt of the Emperor of the French to bring about 
some negociation with the South. I cannot find out whether our 
Government has anything to do with the matter or not. I think 
it has not, and I have recently seen a friend of mine who ought to 
know. 

I wish you to tell me in what way this proposition is received by 
your Government and your people, and what is thought of the 
Emperor's letter to one of his generals in which he partly justifies 
his invasion of Mexico as a means of preventing that Country from 
falUng into the hands of the United States. I suspect this letter 
will not make peace counsels more acceptable with you. There is 
so much talk of armistice, and negociation, and peace, that we are 
sorely puzzled what to look for — and I am very anxious on public 
and private grounds to have some information as to the probable 
future. 

If you can spare me half an hoxu*, just write me what is likely or 
possible. 

You will see what meetings are being held here in favor of yoiu' 
emancipation policy, and of the North in general.' I think in every 
town in the Kingdom a public meeting would go by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in favor of President Lincoln and of the North. I hope 
what is doing may have an effect on our Cabinet and on the Parlia- 
ment which meets on Thursday next the 5th February. I am 
grieved to see the animosities and divisions among your political 
parties in the North. It is a bad sign, and must tend to weaken the 
Government and to give spirit and hope to the insurrection. 

Jeff. Davis's recent speeches do not give me the idea that he is 
very confident. He is furious and abusive in his language, and 
speaks like a man with a losing cause. 

The Galveston affair is discreditable to somebody, and it sur- 
prises me that, altho' you have so many armies in the field, the 
insurgents seem always to meet them with an almost equal force. 
Their whole white population must surely be drafted off to the war. 

It seems to me very important to keep Tennessee, and to clear 
the great river by possessing Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and I 
dare say all is being done that can be done. It is sad to feel an in- 
terest in operations so destructive of life and so terrible in every 
way. I am going to Liverpool tomorrow to see Mr. Dudley, the 
U. S. Consul, to get some facts about the Alabama, about whidi we 
shall have some talk in the House very soon. 

' Rhodes, iv. 350 e< seq. 
IS 
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Excuse my troubling you. I received your last letters with much 
pleasure. 
With best wishes for you and your great cause. . . . 

John Bright. 

Our Southern newspapers are surprised and puzzled at the ex- 
pression of opinion in favor of the North. 

P. S. Is it possible that Slidell & Co. have got the Emperor to 
urge some negociation for peace to let the South down easily? In 
their extremity this may be the case. 

I am led to ask this because I am unable in any other way to ex- 
plain the course of the Emperor. Either this or his morbid craving 
to be doing something to "distinguish himself" may account for 
what he is doing. 

January 31, 1863. 

Rochdale, April 4, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — Mr. Cobden sent me your last letter 
to him."^ I am very tmeasy at the irritation which arises from the 
building of the pirate ships in this Country. 

Some meetings.wiU be held to condemn the conduct of the builders, 
and of the Government, but the House of Commons is not disposed 
to say anything in the matter. 

The Government is supported nearly as much by the Tory party 
as by the Liberals, and there is little chance at present of any change. 
Palmerston, I am convinced, is no friend of your country, and his 
cold or hostile neutrahty is well liked by the great aristocratic party 
and class of which he is the chief. Lord Russell speaks fairly, but 
he is feeble, and no reliance is to be placed on our Foreign Office. 

I can only hope that your progress will be so evident between 
now and June, as to show the utter uselessness of any efforts here 
to help the conspiracy. 

If you can get possession of your great river, opinion here will 
act strongly in your favor; and if you take Charleston, of which I 
have doubts, you will put an end to the business of the blockade- 
runners, and liberate some of your navy. All depends on your 
success in your military operations, for your success will ruin all 
chances of the South in this country. Even now the loan is at a 
discount, and I shall not be surprised to see it become almost un- 
saleable. The public are not in its favor, and every day I look for 
it becoming less and less liked. 

The debate on the Alabama was badly managed and told against 
us. It should only have taken place after careful preparation. I 

1 Pierce, rv. 129. . 
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had not made any arrangement for it and spoke only that I might 
not leave our friend Forster without any support. The speeches of 
the Solicitor General and Palmerston were untrue and altogether 
bad in tone. You will see a report of a meeting of the Trades 
Unionists of London at which I presided. It was a great meeting 
and means much; for those present were the choice men of the 
London workmen and artisan class. I endeavored in my speech to 
widen your great question and to show its transcendent importance 
to labor all over the world. The speeches of the workmen were 
logical and good, and I am sure the effect of the meeting must be 
great.' 

We are waiting, with anxiety, for news from Vicksburg. You 
know much now that we wish to know. I can only hope the news 
when it comes, may be such as we wish. Some people think they 
discern signs of the collapse of the conspiracy, but I think the 
slavery question is hardly sufficiently advanced to permit the war 
to close. I am surprised and alarmed at a recent article in the 
Tribune, saying that if the insurgent States were now to lay down 
their arms, there is no power in the Proclamation or in the Govern- 
ment to save the negroes in those States from continued bondage. 

It is assumed that each State will stDl retain its power to continue 
slavery, and that the Proclamation will be forgotten, and have no 
force. But surely, if a black man is now a citizen of your country, 
and if the negro is freed by the Proclamation, it cannot be in the 
power of any State* to make slaves, within the limits of your free 
nation, of men once free. Can any State make slaves of white men? 
If not, then why of black men? The Tribune seems to me to be 
backing out of its principles, and out of all the arguments on which 
it asked for the Proclamation. If, after all, slavery is to be sacred 
in the South, why carry on the war and why hope for the Union, to 
be again the great security of Slavery? 

I hope the President will remain firm against the letters of marque, 
so long as peace is preserved. They will do no good and only tend 
to war. I was sorry your fight against the bill was in vain. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, April 24, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — There seems mischief brewing between 
your Government and ours. 

You are justly irritated about the "pirate" ships, and efforts are 
made here to create anger about the seizure of vessels from England 
to Matamoras. The fact, too, of Commodore Wilkes being active 

' Rhodes, iv. m. The meeting was held March 26. 
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in these seizures, is made a ground for special suspicion that inter- 
national law is purposely disregarded on your side.^ 

I hope the course taken by our Government in respect to the ship 
Alexandra now in Liverpool, will do something to calm the feeUngs 
of yoxur people. So far as I can learn our Government is in earnest 
in the prosecution begun against the persons concerned in the 
building and eqviipment of this ship, and I believe they will act at 
once in any other case where evidence can be obtained. As regards 
the Peterhof, I do not doubt that your Courts will hear fairly and 
decide without bias. One of her owners has told me that she was 
honestly boimd for Matamoras, and that she was not legally liable 
to seizure. Irritation is inevitable from the legal and necessary 
conduct of your war vessels, but the greatest care should be taken 
to use their powers, even their legal powers, with the greatest modera- 
tion. Whether a ship more or less breaks the blockade is of no real 
importance to you or to us; but whether you should be interfered 
with in your efforts to suppress the Southern insurrection, by a war 
with England, is of an importance to you and us that words cannot 
describe. 

With the jealoxisy which exists here with regard to all you do and 
with the evident wish to damage you on- the part of a powerful 
party here, I can only hope that your Government will keep strictly 
within known and acknowledged law, and thus baffle its enemies 
whether at home or abroad. 

>. Mr. Roebuck is of small importance here. His vanity is so over- 
powering that anything which gives him notoriety seems to his 
mind of more value than the peace of the world. To Russia : — to 
France — to the United States he is, in turn, equally offensive; but 
he does not represent England, or any considerable number of Eng- 
lishmen, and therefore his language may be passed by as that of a 
man not governed by reason or conscience. Mr. Cobden will speak 
this evening in the House, and I am not without hope that the dis- 
cussion may be useful. I am prevented being present owing to a 
domestic event which yesterday added to my already niunerous 
family. 

' The Peterhof. See Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, 178. Wilkes was re- 
ported to have "publicly threatened to capture a British mail packet, bound for 
a British port, on the sole ground of her carrying to that port officers, or other 
passengers, belonging to the so-called Confederate States." Secretary Welles 
wrote to Wilkes, trusting there had been some misapprehension on the subject, 
or if he had so threatened, that he would "take no steps towards carrying it out, 
or which would lead to an unpleasant discussion between the Government of 
the United States and that of Great Britain." Wilkes denied that he had made any 
such threat. lb. 463, 467, 502. 
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The news from your side gives me some anxiety. Our last tid- 
ings from Charleston tell us that the first attack has not been suc- 
cessful ■ — perhaps the next report may be better. What a terrible 
evil the pride and passion of that small city have been in your 
country! And what a penalty it has paid and is paying for its 
crimes! 

Mr. Adams is much assailed here, but I cannot understand the 
ground of it. Lord Russell does not, I think, mean ill, but he is not 
strong enough for difficult times. . . . 

John Bright. 

Private. London, May 2, 1863.^ 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I have your several letters, and have read 
them with a deep interest. I see all the danger to which you point, 
but which to our people is not so apparent as to yours. 

Here the Southern advocates are a considerable party, noisy and 
active, and they are in possession of a large portion of the London 
press. The people too are not informed on the legal difEerence be- 
tween selling arms and equipping war ships, and as they know that 
great quantities of arms have been sold to the North, they argue 
that it must be equally lawful to sell arms or ships to the South. 
And Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams have lent some support to this 
view in complaining of the sale of arms to the Conspiracy as if it 
were an offense in magnitude equal to that of furnishing ships of 
war. Since the South were admitted as belligerents, in respect of 
the sale of arms, you have been treated as two nations equal in the 
sight of our Government, and one as much in their favor as the 
other. 

You have imagined that our sympathy with the U. S. Govern- 
ment should have given it an advantage in this matter over the 
concern at Richmond; but it has not been so. The love of gain, 
and the sympathy for the South openly expressed by our papers, 
and almost universally felt by our richer classes, have entirely pre- 
vented this. But with regard to ships, we have an express enact- 
ment, and that has clearly been broken; but our people confound 
the two things, and therefore with us, generally, there has not 
been so much sense of danger as with you. Here, there has been 
attempted to be made a grievance out of the seizure of the 
Peterhof, and the opening of letter bags; but two days ago our 
Government learned that the bags were to be forwarded to their 
destination unopened. 

I am told that the decisions of our judges in past times would 

' May 6 in copy left at Rochdale. 
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have justified you in opening the mails; but it is far wiser for you 
to keep within the powers formerly insisted on by this country, and 
to maintain your character as a nation disposed to a lenient inter- 
pretation of the laws touching belligerent rights. 

With regard to the ships, I believe Lord Russell is really sorry 
that the case of the Alabama occurred, and that he is now anxious 
to prevent further mischief. The debate to which you refer was 
unfortunate, and the speeches of Palmerston and Palmer were 
wicked. I am satisfied that they were opposed in tone to the Foreign 
Minister's intention, and I have reason to believe that he was dis- 
satisfied and has remonstrated against it. The subsequeilt debate 
on Friday last was a different affair, and the Prime Minister and his 
Solicitor General were as mild and decent as we could wish them to 
be. I hear too from the best sources, that no more ships will be 
allowed to go out, if any fair ground can be shown for interfering 
with them. The speech of Mr. Cobden was excellent last Friday, 
and opinion this week is moderate, and without excitement. This 
bad old man, who for our many sins is permitted to rule over us, is a 
demagogue of the very worst order. He gives in to the passion of 
the hour, and to gain the applause of the least conscientious and 
moral of the people, he bears himself insolently to almost every 
nation by turns. I once described him as the "Feargus O'Connor" 
of the middle classes, said Feargus being some twenty years ago the 
great mischief-maker among our working-classes, and a man wholly 
without principle or honour. 

I hope when you hear of the change here, you will experience a 
like change with you. If your Government will go on with a calm 
and dignified moderation, I think there is a power here to prevent 
any wanton mischief on this side, and our Foreign Minister, not- 
withstanding those dispatches to which you refer, and which, to 
my mind, are a mixture of feebleness and spite, does not really in- 
tend evil, and would not, I think, regret to see your forces trium- 
phant, and your Union restored. One of our Bishops, some years 
ago, sitting next to me at dinner, and pointing to Lord Russell on 
the opposite side of the table remarked, "that is the smallest great 
man that I have known;" and there is much in this, for with many 
good sentiments, and with so much of good sympathies as is possible 
with so cold a nature, there is about him a certain feebleness and 
changeableness which are remarkable. He writes petty and irritat- 
ing dispatches to Lord Lyons or Mr. Seward, whether from some 
temporary infirmity of temper, or from a wish to seem to go with 
the prevailing opinion of his order, I am not able to decide. But 
there is good in him and I am not sure that if we change him we shall 
get a better man in his place. 
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With regard to the resolution, a copy of which you sent me, I 
approve entirely of it, and indeed I think the effect of nearly every 
meeting held here has been in accordance with it. But really there 
is no voice raised now in favor of recognition or intervention in any 
shape and the danger is not such as to require any special action 
to guard against it. I believe so long as the war continues our 
Government will remain spectators of the conflict. Lord Russell is 
not in favor of war in partnership with Louis Napoleon; he with- 
drew from it in Mexico, and refuses to go into it, or to run even a 
risk of it, with Russia, in the case of Poland, and I believe he will 
steadfastly oppose any scheme of interfering with you. Your fate 
seems to depend on yourselves, on your armies and fleets, and on 
the pressure under which the conspirators are suffering. Mr. Cobden 
and I discuss your affairs incessantly and with an interest as com- 
plete as if we were members of your Senate. I am going this evening 
with the Trades Unionists' deputation to present their address to 
the President to your Minister here. Thank you for your letters. . . . 

John Bright. 

London, May 15, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — The son of a widow living at Birmingham 
which Town I represent in Parliament, finds himself in trouble at 
San Francisco. His family wish me to do what I can in his favor; 
he may be only a foolish young man who has thoughtlessly and 
ignorantly brought himself into trouble.^ 

I write to his family to say that hanging is not much the custom 
of your Government, and that I will write to an influential person 
in America who may perhaps be able to save him from any severe 
punishment. Is it too much for me to ask you to procure his libera- 
tion on condition that he shall at once return to England? I think 
your Government might do this for him without harm to anybody, 
and I shall feel grateful to them if they can set him free. I enclose 
a letter from his brother which will inform you of the case more 
particularly. In bringing this matter before you, I assume that 
there is no special guilt in the young man's conduct. 

' "Alfred Rubery from the evidence is one of the principals in the Chapman 
affair. Correspondence with sympathizers in victory was conducted by him. 
He is in confinement at Alcatraz Island. The case is in the hands of the U. S. 
district attorney. No facts have been eUcited showing him to be an object of 
Executive clemency. The feeling here is strong against all such actions." Brig- 
adier General George Wright to Secretary Stanton, June i, 1863. The schooner 
/. M. Chapman was seized in San Francisco harbor March 15, suspected of being 
intended to prey upon the commerce of the Pacific coast. Official War Records, 
Series I, l. vol. I. Part ii, 357, 449; Series II, v. 726. 
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Pray excuse me for giving you the trouble to interfere on his 
behalf. 

Everything here is very quiet as to American affairs. There has 
been much mischief done; I only hope we may see no more of it. 
We are very anxious as to what has before this taken place in Vir- 
ginia, and hope that present boldness may be more successful than 
past caution and timidity have been. Along the course of the great 
river, events seem much more favorable, and I hope they may con- 
tinue so. I hear from the best authority that our Foreign Minister 
is "going better" in regard to your struggle, and one of his colleagues 
is expressing a strong opinion that your cause is making a decided 
progress. Many thanks to you for the copy of your Debates. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, June 14, 1863. . 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — You will have seen in our papers, or in 
yours, that an anti-slavery conference of ministers of religion was 
held in Manchester on the 3d of June, and that an address to Min- 
isters of all Christian Denominations in the United States was then 
adopted. I believe this address has been signed by more than 4000 
ministers. It was determined that the Address should be conveyed 
to America by a deputation appointed by the conference, and Dr. 
Massie' and Mr. J. H. Rylance were chosen to proceed to the 
United States on this honorable service. Dr. Massie has long been 
a minister in the Congregational and Independent Church, and Mr. 
Rylance is a minister in the Established Church of St. Paul's, West- 
minster. Mr. Rylance sailed on the City of New York on the loth of 
this month, and Dr. Massie is expected to sail in the City of Balti- 
more on the 17th inst. 

These gentlemen wished to take with them some letters of intro- 
duction and I give them this to you being assured that their mis- 
sion will give you great pleasure, and believing that it will tend to 
strengthen a most holy cause, with which, thro' all time, your name 
will be inseparably connected. I hope their visit will not only be of 
service in the cause of freedom, but also in the cause of peace. . . . 

John Brisht. 

London, Jvine 27, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sximner, — I am indebted to you for your care in the 
case of the young Englishman about whom I wrote to you. His 
family have not heard from him for six weeks past, and suppose 

' James William Massie (1799-1869). See Diet, of National Biography, 
xxxvn. 7. 
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that his letters are not forwarded. I hope that he may be treated 
with some leniency, seeing how little severity has been shown to 
the many "traitors" with whom your Government has had to deal, 
and I can hardly suppose that any public interest can sufiEer from 
sending him off to England. He must be wonderfully stupid to 
have engaged in any conspiracy, and yet I hear that he is sharp 
and clever, and was educated at the London University. He seems 
to be intimate with a family of the name of Parker, of Katonah, 
Chester Coxmty, New York, as a Miss Emily J. Parker has written 
to me about him, evidently strongly interested in his fate. If op- 
portunity offers I will thank you to keep a little watch over the 
case. 

This morning we have the news of another invasion of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and know not to what it may lead. It causes 
me great anxiety. Roebuck brings on a motion on Tuesday, the 
30th for the "recognition" of the South. I had hoped that before 
that day news might have reached us of the fall of Vicksburg, in 
which case, I believe, the proposition would not have been made. 

Now it will be made and discussed, and there are some men in 
the House whose voice will be very unfriendly to your country. 
The Government are opposed to the motion, and doubtless \^dll 
oppose it, but there is no reliance to be placed on Palmerston. He 
may speak apparently in opposition to it, and yet in a manner un- 
just and injurious to the North. Just now, however, he is ill from 
gout, and has not been out, I think, since Tuesday. Possibly he 
may not be in the House on Tuesday next; and if so, the debate will 
probably be postponed. The bad news, or the appearance of it 
this morning, wDl tend to stimulate the friends of the South here. 

The Alexandra ca,se has failed, owing chiefly to the ruling of the 
Judge.' He is about 80 years old, and should have retired ten years 
ago. Many think his ruling will be overruled when the case is again 
argued. If not, the Foreign Enlistment Act is of no value to pre- 
vent any amount of naval assistance being given to the South. 

I am to dine this evening with Mr. Adams to meet Mr. Evarts 
and others.^ I am disappointed that we shall have nothing to con- 
gratulate each other upon. The impression here is that your Gov- 
ernment is incapable, that it lacks two essential qualities, foresight 
and force. 

With such vast operations, you need a large reserve force to meet 
accidents. Wherever you turn, you are met with an equal force to 

1 Sir Frederick Pollock. 

' "We had a small company to dinner, consisting of Mr. Evarts, Mr. Girard, 
Mr. Bright and Sir George Young. Much to my amusement they sat until nearly 
midnight at table." Charles Francis Adams, us. Diary. 
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that you have, and till this is changed any great success seems im- 
probable. It is thought here that Hooker is inferior in force to Lee, 
and this may lead to desperate reverses. I can only hope that your 
faith and mine in the final issue may be well founded, but I some- 
times ask myself whether the crime against the African will not 
entail a penalty far greater than we have calculated upon. 

Mr. Conway ' has made a great blunder here. He did not advise 
with me. Had I known his lack of judgment and of his foolish 
correspondence, I should not have presided at the meeting at which 
he spoke. I hear that his fault arose from conversation with some 
literary men — Tennyson and Browning, and I am not sure if Mr. 
Hughes and Bishop Colenso were not of the party. They thought 
it would be a great thing to get an admission from Mason that, 
even for independence itself, ike South would not give up slavery. 
So, Mr. Conway, like a child, writes to Mason offering separation 
for abolition! It has done no harm here, but I fear it will do harm 
with you, in allowing the Herald and such as he, to attack the Aboli- 
tion party as anxious to sell the country for abolition. Mr. Conway 
is willing to be a sacrifice to his own folly, and is very sorry for the 
mistake he has made. I am very sorry too, for it has caused him 
much suffering. Miss Martineau has been greatly excited about 
it, and so has Richard D. Webb of Dublin. I have tried to calm 
things, and to show that an individual blunder will not much affect 
the great cause. 

Among the Americans here, friends of the North, there is great 
want of confidence in your Cabinet at Washington, and I cannot 
but feel that great losses of men, and means, and long delasrs, and 
apparent mismanagement, must have the effect of creating a dis- 
gust with the war or a disgust with those who aire responsible for 
its failures. 

I hope another boat may bring us better news and that this 
season may bring some considerable success to your cause. 

I am leaving London next week, and my address will be Rockdale 
until the meeting of ParUament again, I hope not before February 
next. Thank you for the books — my American literature is be- 
coming quite extensive. Believe me alway . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, July 31, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I need not tell you with what feelings of 
gratification and relief I have received the news of your recent suc- 

' Moncure D. Conway. The incident is described in C. F. Adams, Studies, 
Military and Diplomatic, 369. 
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cesses. The debate on the foolish "Roebuck" proposition took 
place when there was much gloom over your prospects, and the 
friends of "Secesh" here were rejoicing in the belief that your last 
hour had come.^ How soon are the clouds cleared away and how 
great is now the despondency of those who have dishonored them- 
selves by their hatred of your people and Government! 

The loan is down near 20 per cent in little more than a week, and 
is now, I suspect, unsaleable, and people are rubbing their eyes and 
wondering where the invincible South is gone to. Our pro-slavery 
newspapers are desperately puzzled, and the whole mass of opinion 
is in confusion. 

We look for the early capture of Charleston, and suppose that 
Mobile must soon follow. There will then only remain the rebel 
capital which, of itself, notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone, will hardly 
make a nation. 

But now will come your diflSculties of statesmanship. You may 
succeed in the war, and the "Copperheads" may fail in their base 
attempts to weaken the Government, but the great question re- 
mains, how to manage the slave question, and how to reorganize 
the Governments of the restored or Southern States? I have been 
trying to settle something in my own mind about this, and the diffi- 
culty only encreases as I attempt to measure it. I begin by accept- 
ing the Proclamation as a fact not to be undone or reversed. From 
the letter of the President to the Louisiana planters, I gather that 
he wishes or expects that State to amend its constitution before it 
returns to the Union, and I suppose this means that it should deal 
with the slavery question.^ 

This has occurred to me: when the rebel armies are dispersed 
it will be necessary for the Government to announce some policy. 
Would it be possible to declare, that, in accordance with the Procla- 
mation, slavery was legally at an end, and that anything in the Con- 
stitutions or laws of the States which legalized and enacted slavery 
must be repealed and abohshed to give them a right to their an- 
cient position in the Republic? Unless something definite and 
resolute is done, you may have the States repealing their ordi- 
nances of secession and assimiing their old position in the nation, 
and electing members to Congress, etc., and then beginning a fight 
with the central Government in the Supreme Court as to the legality 
of the Proclamation and insisting on the retention of slavery. The 
Government would be powerless under such circumstances, all the 

' Annual Register, 1863, 126. Pierce, rv. 142. 

2 Letter to E. E. Malhiot and others, June 19, 1863. Abraham Lincoln. Com- 
plete Works (Nicolay and Hay), n. 356. 
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base pro-Slavery party in the North would unite with the South 
and possibly your next Presidential election may be made to turn 
on this vital question, and your whole nation may be dishonored 
forever by the repudiation of the Proclamation which the existing 
Administration has failed to sustain. 

At present you can maintain a military rule in each conquered 
State; this is natural and legal. Such a rule will be distasteful to 
the population, and you will wish to put an end to it — the terms 
will be discussed. Can the Government declare the Proclamation 
an unalterable decree, and that any State which places itself in 
harmony with it shall immediately be restored to national fellow- 
ship, with its ancient rights and freedom? As to compensation in 
the rebel States, the Government gives none, leaving the States to 
deal with that question if they see fit. I think it will be necessary 
to act with great determination, or there will be a desperate* effort 
to get from under the Proclamation. The question of the status 
of the negro, or his education, etc., will be full of difficulty, for the 
Government may be unable to deal with it, without the States, 
and the States may throw many obstacles in the way. 

There will be the question of the debt to arrange. Not a farthing 
of the Southern debt should be taken by the general Government. 
If the rebel States are willing to pay it, besides their portion of the 
national debt, well and good, but I suspect repudiation will be their 
policy. 

Our session is over — my address is at Rochdale now and for 
some months I hope. I am going to Scotland for a month for exer- 
cise and refreshment. . . . 

John Bright. 

Private. Rochdale, September ii, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Stmner, — Your last letter * conveys to me very 
much of what my last conveyed to you on the subject of the re-ad- 
mission of the now slave States into the Union, and I am greatly 
pleased to learn that there is a probability that Florida will take the 
"pledge" of abolition and ask to come back as a free State. Speak- 
ing to an American a few days ago, (Mr. Osborne, chairman of the 
Illinois Central Railroad,) I told him that his countrymen had hu- 
miliated themselves before slavery out of idolatry of the Union, and 
I warned him not to add infamy to their former humiliation by 
remitting men to slavery whom the Proclamation had freed, out of 
the same worship of the Union. The Union is only good and great, 
when a Union of freedom, and any compromise which gives up the 

* Pierce, rv. 143. 
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Proclamation will be the most deplorable event in history; it will 
be a curse on your reputation which no time can remove. It is, too, 
wholly unnecessary and inexpedient; for when Union can be had 
with it, it may be had six months later without it. 

You will hear by this mail that the ironclad steam rams are de- 
tained by the Government. I believe there is no doubt of this. I 
supposed the changed position of your affairs has helped our For- 
eign Office to the decision they have come to! Lord Russell has just 
made a short speech at Dundee, and he has said nothing foolish, 
which shows that there is an opening of the eyes among our states- 
men as to the prospects of your war. 

It would be curious to have a speech from Gladstone now. Per- 
haps he is beginning to doubt whether Jeff. Davis has made a nation. 
There is much cleverness mixed with little wisdom or much folly in 
some men, and our Chancellor seems to be one of them. I think 
I shall make a selection from the writings of the Times and the 
speeches of our public men, and publish them, — that their igno- 
rance and folly may not be forgotten.^ There are still men in Eng- 
land so ignorant as to believe in the South, and who will buy their 
loan at a discoxmt of 30 per cent, but it caimot go above that point. 
Possibly some people rely on the French Emperor, and the talked 
of treaty between him and Jeff. Davis. It is too late for a 
Treaty now; Jeff, has nothing to offer, his "national" pretensions 
are as badly off in the market as his paper dollars are, and I do 
not think the concern in Paris will strike hands with the concern at 
Richmond. 

I have been reading the account of the captmre of the ironclad 
steamer Atlanta off Savannah. Your 15-inch guns throwing a shot 
of four hundred and forty pounds have no equal in the world, and 
I suspect that no large ocean-going ironclad ship could stand for an 
hour before one of your monitors. These new vessels armed with the 
15-inch guns are perfect for defence, and I hope they may be used 
only for defence, and be unable to cross the ocean; so England and 
America may be unable to assail each other. 

Can you say anything about cotton? If the great river is open, 
surely something should come down. We want it sadly here. 

I suppose Mobile will be taken, and that by the Alabama River 
your forces will penetrate northward. When the Richmond Govern- 
ment consists only of Lee's army it will be in danger. 

There is a telegram here that Davis is calling out 500,000 negroes, 

' This was never done by Bright, but in 1865 appeared The Times on the Amer- 
ican War. A Historical Study. By L. S„ well known at the time to be Leslie 
Stephen. It is reviewed in the Nation, October 19, 1865. 
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and arming them, promising them freedom and fifty acres of land 
each when the war is over. Is he firing the magazine? 

I hope now all chance of evil with us is over. Our press is being 
converted, our Government will be civil, and our Secessionists will 
become ashamed of themselves. You must quarrel with nobody 
while the rebellion continues, and hereafter forgiveness will be nobler 
than revenge. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, November 20, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I see from your papers that the prisoners 
taken on board the Chapman at San Francisco have been tried and 
found guilty; but nothing is said of the sentence passed upon them. 
If you can hear anything of the youth Rubery, and if you can do 
anything for him, I shall be glad if you will not forget him. 

I have nothing new to say from this side. Neutrality is agreed 
upon by all, and I hope a more fair or friendly neutrality than we 
have seen during the past two years. There are still heard some voices 
against you, for there is a wonderful ignorance here in all classes on 
everything American, but I can see and feel all around me that an- 
other tone prevails and that the confident predictions as to your 
failure are uttered much less frequently even by the most rash of 
your opponents. 

The Alexandra case is again on in our Court of Exchequer, and 
I can form no positive opinion as to the result. The Judge is Tory, 
very old, eighty years of age, obstinate, without being of the highest 
class of mind, and he may keep the Court to his former wrong course. 
If the decision is again adverse, it may force the Government to 
ask ParUament for an amendment of the law, which I think Parlia- 
ment would grant without difficulty; but some persons think other- 
wise. 

The slaveholders' loan falls still; it is now at 32 discount, £90 
stock having fallen to 58. You feel confident doubtless that it is 
not worth one farthing? At this moment I see that it has fallen still 
lower, to 563^, which is not encouraging for the friends of the rebels. 

I read a letter lately written by General Banks to a friend in Amer- 
ica. He speaks most favorably of the change from slavery to free- 
dom in Louisiana and says that State could be brought into the 
Union with Freedom by the vote of its people, in a month from the 
date of his letter, about September 9, I think. I hope this is true, 
but, if true, why is not something done in the matter? 

Your next election for President is near. To me it seems that 
Mr. Lincoln must be your best candidate, and will carry more votes 
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than Mr. Chase, or any of your generals. He is not so entirely iden- 
tified with abolitionists as a party as Mr. Chase is, and will receive 
the support of the large and moderate and quiet section which is 
important among every people. You must have no division in your 
ranks — that would be fatal to every interest of the Country; and 
if Mr. Chase is wishful to be President, he may have it in 1867 prob- 
ably, if he wisely guides your finance department till the war is over. 
It is remarkable that in this country, all parties have a high respect 
for Mr. Lincoln — so much does a real integrity gain upon the minds 
of all men. 

I am anxious to hear what is doing between Grant and Bragg. 
If Grant succeeds, the contest will be evidently tending towards 
its close. Tomorrow's news may be of great importance. Richmond 
seems on the way to famine, and I can hardly see how the insurgents 
can maintain large armies so far North throughout the winter. 

Mr. Cobden comes to Rochdale to address his constituents on 
Tuesday next, the 24th inst. I dare say he will say something about 
international law. I do not intend to say much about America, but 
shall consider your question in safe hands; that is in the hands of 
the people of the United States — where I am willing to leave it.^ 

I send this to Washington where you will be about the time the 
Scotia will reach New York. . . . 

' John Bright. 

Rochdale, December 15, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — The inclosed letter relates to the case of 
a boy of seventeen years old, the son of one of my former constitu- 
ents in Manchester, who is now in your army, at Hilton Head, I 
believe. 

Can you imdertake to obtain his discharge? He is young, of 
delicate health, and his parents are in deep grief at his conduct and 
absence from them. 

I think Mr. Stanton will be able to spare so yoxmg a boy, if you 
apply to him. 

There is nothing new here. All parties are tolerably quiet now on 
your question, and some persons are becoming more cautious. I 
shall be curious to see the tone of our ParUament when it meets some 
six weeks hence. There will be more respect shown to you than in 
the last session. 

We are looking daily for the President's message, and for some plan 
on which you can have reconstruction without slavery. We had a 
great meeting in this town, three weeks ago, when Mr. Cobden spoke 

' Pierce, iv. 171. 
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out well on the slavery question. The meeting seemed unanimously 
with us. 

Excuse my troubling you with this case — I have rejected many 
appUcations to write on behalf of Englishmen in tie States, as you 
may well suppose. . . . 

John Bright. 

The boy Richardson was here in the employ of Mr. T. B. Potter, 
Chairman of the Union and Emancipation Society of Manchester. 

P. S. I have with me now Mr. Rubery, the brother of the unfor- 
tunate young Englishman who has been convicted of treason at 
San Francisco. He has a recent letter from him saying that he is in 
a cell or room about ten feet by five feet, which is miserable enough, 
but that his diet is not to be complained of. His Mother is suffering 
fearfully from the circumstances of her son. J. B. 

RocHDAUE, January 22, 1864. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — Your letter of the 15th December gave me 
much pleasure. I am greatly obliged to you for the trouble you have 
taken in the affair of Rubery. His poor Mother has written to me 
to express her gratitude for what has been done for her son. It is 
a curious fact that her daughter, who has been for some months 
sinking into a condition of insanity, aggravated by the knowl- 
edge of her brother's offence and dangerous position, has been ap- 
parently quite restored to reason and to health by the receipt of the 
news of his pardon and of his probable early return home. I have 
heard that in the announcement of the pardon a reference was made 
to the part I have taken in the matter; if that is so I should like to 
have a copy of the document if one can easily be obtained. I have 
looked thro' the Tribune, but have not found it. May I ask you to 
convey to the President my warmest thanks for the leniency he has 
shown to Rubery, and for the consideration he has shown for my 
representations on his behalf? I have not heard the subject spoken 
of in any society in England where it has not produced a kindly 
feeling towards the President and towards the Govermnent of the 
United States. 

There is Uttle excitement here now on your affairs. For the mo- 
ment men's eyes are turned to Denmark and Germany, and there is 
peril of war. Fortunately the Goveriunents of Europe know not 
where war may leave them, and they seem more anxious for peace 
than in former times. 

On your great question opinion seems to settle in or towards the 
belief that you can and will restore the Union; but great difficulties 
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are antidpated, and some are still unconvinced. For myself I 
think I see a gradual weakening of the rebellion, and that the out- 
side States of Secessiondom adhere less closely to the conspiracy than 
heretofore. This winter will surely decide the question. Each side 
will do its utmost to restore and encrease its forces, and the spring 
or summer will see movements of great consequence. Much will 
depend on Grant and the army xmder his command, for I doubt 
the wisdom or the possibility of striking a fatal blow in Virginia, 
owing to the advantages which the formation of the coimtry affords 
to the defending force. I am amazed at the conduct of the governor 
of New York State; ' anything more foolish or more base has never 
been exhibited by a man holding a high position in face of the perils 
which beset his country. I suppose his policy is a measure of the 
corruption which slavery has bred in the great commercial city of 
New York, and when you have restored the South to freedom, you 
will not less have delivered the metropolis of your country. 

I expect to speak in Birmingham on Tuesday next — not on Amer- 
ica; but I may say something on your "Homestead Act" in connexion 
with the "land question" in England. 

My colleague Mr. [William] Scholefield is for the South, vmhap- 
pily. Why, I cannot make out, but his course is not approved by the 
constituency as far as I can judge. . . . 

John Bright. 

London, February 18, 1864. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I thank you for your good offices in the 
case of the boy Richardson, and I beg you will tell Mr. Stanton how 
much I appreciate his most friendly act. The father of the boy 
wrote me a letter full of gratitude for the discharge of his son. 

You think if more vigor had been shewn in some quarters the war 
might have been over by this time. Possibly, but I am not sure your 
great enemy slavery would have been so nearly destroyed. I had a 
call a few days ago from a Southern gentleman who has been in 
Bragg's army. His name is Yeatman, his wife is a Northerner, and 
has recently been on a visit with Mrs. Lincoln. He told me that in 
the South the evil and delusion of slavery were being found out, 
and many were now ready to admit that their old opinions upon 
that subject were entirely wrong. I suspect this would not have 
happened if the war had ended before this. 

There seems some activity among the rebel troops, but I hope 
with no important result adverse to your cause. Still there may be 

1 Horatio Seymotir. See Rhodes, History, rv. 325; Morley, Life of Richard 
Cobden, 606. 
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yet a desperate struggle for the coming season; but if you advance 
as much in 1864 as you did in 1863, the end must be near before this 
year is out. 

I do not know that our Government could now deny the beUiger- 
ent rights of the rebels, after having once conceded them. I suspect 
there is no precedent for such a course. If you should get possession 
of Mobile, and Wilmington, and Charleston, then they would have 
no pretence for belligerent rights at sea, and I think our Government 
might be urged to refuse any shelter in our ports for the rebel pirate 
ships. 

You will have noticed the tone taken by our Attorney General 
and Lord Palmerston a few days ago in speaking of your prize courts 
and your dealing with international law. Nothing could be more 
friendly; it was all I could wish for. 

But what a miserable thing to see our friendliness and our justice 
depending on your strength! When you seemed weak and staggering 
vmder the weight of the insurrection, Prime Minister and his law 
officer combined to insult you. When you are strong and the revolt 
is staggering under your blows, they speak gently and pay you 
compliments. This statesmanship is a very low moraUty, and I 
despise it from my heart. 

Mr. Cobden's conflict with the Times has given great pleasure. 
The ruffians who write it will be a little more careful for a time.* 

We do not expect war on the Denmark question. France stands 
aloof and England cannot make war alone on the continent of Eu- 
rope; she has no men for a land force to cope with any one of the 
great Powers. I hope she may never have an ally in Europe to tempt 
her into war. 

Our session is as quiet as yours, and we expect nothing till the 
general election next year, unless our octogenarian Minister gives 
up before then. He is gouty and not quite well now, and the cold 
weather keeps him at home for a day or two. 

Will your war end this year in its great features? Can anybody 
tell when it will end? . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, September 2, 1864. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — It is long since I have heard from you and 
I am hungry for some more definite information than I can get from 
the newspapers. They give us full details of the strife and the carnage 
in the field, but do not tell us what to expect from the contest for the 
Presidential election. I suppose you do not associate yourself with 

1 Issued as a pamphlet, Mr. Cobden and The "Times," Manchester, 1864. 
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any party opposed to Mr. Lincoln, and yet that you wish he was a 
little more firm and clear in some things. With us, I think nearly 
all the friends of the North are most anxious that Mr. Lincoln should 
be elected again; they think any change must be for the worse, and 
that it would infuse new faith into the minds of the Secessionists 
both North and South. I am strongly of this opinion. It seems to 
me that the Proclamation of freedom, and the recent armouncement 
"to all whom it may concern" in reply to the absurd propositions 
from certain rebels at the Falls, ought to content all anti-Slavery 
men, and should make it impossible for them to incur the risk of 
electing a nominee of the Chicago convention.' To elect Mr. Lincoln 
will be to tell Europe that the country is to be restored and slavery 
is to be destroyed, and it will say the same thing to the Southern 
people. 

The rebel cause seems now to be seated on two points as it 
were — Atlanta and Richmond; but if only Atlanta should fall, and 
if Mobile should be taken, I think the peace and slavery party 
in the North would be demolished, and the success of Mr. Lin- 
coln and of the Union party would be secured. Here, there is 
always great interest in your contest. The newspapers are less 
violent in their opposition to you, always excepting the avowed 
partisans of the Slave cause, and men speak with less confidence 
in favor of the South. 

At the same time there is great uncertainty of opinion. It fluc- 
tuates with the varying news from week to week, and men become 
puzzled with the long continued strife. For myself I am rendered 
unhappy very often by your disasters, and all my efforts to harden 
myself against the anxiety which oppresses me are unsuccessful. 

Professor Goldwin Smith of Oxford is now about landing in your 
country; he sailed a fortnight ago in the £«r(7/)a. He is a great friend 
of the North and of freedom, and is a man you will delight to meet 
and to know if you are not already acquainted with him.^ 

I have been reading Horace Greeley's History of the Conflict. I 
think his narrative of the Slavery conflict before the war is admirable, 
and as I have read it, I have seen more and more clearly how inevit- 
able was the final struggle. 

Forgive my troubling you, but I want to hear what is coming, or 
what you think is coming. You may not be able to lift the veil, but 
possibly you may think you see something of what is covered by it. 
Therefore write to me in some leisure half hour, if you have such 
leisure. . . . 

John Bright. 

' Rhodes, iv. 513. » See Proceedings, xuv. 3. 
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Rochdale, September 3, 1864. 

Dear Me. Sumner, — There is a desire here among the friends of 
the Freedmen to send a ship-load of goods for their benefit. The 
Committee managing the affair is in Birmingham, and are among my 
Constituents. They have written to ask me to write to the United 
States to ascertain if your Government will remit the import duties 
on the articles they are about to send. I have undertaken to write 
to you, in the hope that you will make the needful application to the 
Department, and help them to obtain this aid to their benevolent 
efforts. 

I think it likely the Committee will apply to Mr. Fessenden on 
the same subject. If you can forward their views I am sure you will 
have pleasure in doing so. 

I cannot yet give the name of the ship — it is possible our Govern- 
ment nlay furnish a ship for the voyage; but this is not certain. 

We have all the rumours of peace negotiations, and of armistice. 
Surely there can never be any admission of the right of secession, 
or any imdertaking of the Southern debt, or any restoration of 
Slavery? 

I read your military news by the Persia this morning as favorable, 
and hope it may turn out to be so. 

I wrote to you yesterday by the same mail as this letter will go by. 
I shall be glad to hear from you. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, January 26, i86s. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I am glad to see your handwriting again 
and I thank you for your good wishes and for the expression of your 
sympathy. 

Our dear boy died in the house in which you saw us at Llandudno, 
and after only three days of illness. The trial has been and is heavy 
upon us. 

The Wilmington business has a strange look of childishness and 
absurdity — after more than three years of war, one would have 
thought such a blunder impossible. I am sorry for Butler. He came 
out at the first from his party, and he has been so much hated by 
all your enemies that I have always rather liked him. I can give no 
opinion on the Louisiana question, but console myself in the belief 
that what is best, or what is possible will be done. I think you need 
not trouble yourself about England. At this moment opinion seems 
to have undergone a complete change, and our people and indeed 
our Government is more moderately disposed than I have ever 
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before known it to be. I hear from a member of the Government that 
it is believed that the feeling between our Cabinet and the Washing- 
ton Government has been steadily improving. 

Lord Russell is capridous in his thoughts and sayings and writings 
and actions, and hence you have expressions which are not intended 
to do mischief, but which really do mischief. I sometimes suspect 
he says things he would rather not say that he may not appear to 
take sides with the North. The Star assumes that culpable negUgence 
against our Government cannot be proved, and that therefore yoxu: 
claims cannot be supported — for it would be absurd to suppose 
that, after our laws had been evaded in spite of proper efforts to pre- 
vent it, we should be called upon to compensate you for the damage 
done by a ship which had sailed from an English port. The whole 
matter depends on the intention, or rather on the "culpable" neg- 
ligence shewn by our Government. 

I have seen Gloldwin Smith since his return, and I have read your 
article. It is clear to me that he has not quite fairly interpreted 
your meaning. I hope you will find a suitable successor to Mr. 
Dayton; there was a quiet good sense and dignity in his manner that 
pleased me very much. Mr. Adams has done well here — everybody 
here says so, and I think his return home, which I hear is soon in- 
tended, will be generally regretted. He is calm and thoughtful, 
never in a passion and never in a panic, and he has seen much here 
to have excited a man of a less governed temper. You ask do we 
mean war? We seem never to have been so far from it, or from wish- 
ing it — all men are against anything that may create difficulty with 
you. I mean all but the avowed and virulent Secesh party which 
does liot include many Englishmen here. 

Opinion now is becoming unanimous that the South cannot win, 
and by and by all will wish the rebels would at once submit, for the 
difficulty of business is fearful so long as your war lasts, and losses 
in many branches of trade have been and are great. 

I enclose a letter which may be worth your reading. The writer of 
it need not be publicly named. I can give no opinion on the point on 
which he writes. 

If you can tell me anything of the chances of peace or of the future, 
let me hear from you. Mr. Cobden has been ill but is better, but 
will not be at the opening of Parliament. . . . 

John Bright. 

Confidential. 14 Hanovee St., London, February 17, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I am disposed to write to you on two points. 
There seems still to be an idea in America that somebody in Europe 
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intends to meddle in your contest. I suppose the rebels invent the 
story and credulous people believe it. With us such a notion is un- 
known. All parties and classes here are resolved on a strict neu- 
trality, and I believe there is an honest intention that no further cause 
of irritation or quarrel shall come from this side. The French Em- 
peror says nothing about you in his speech — absolutely nothing; 
and I believe he intends to do nothing. In fact any other course 
would be akin to madness, and certainly this Government will give 
no countenance to anything which may provoke war between you and 
any state in Europe. So far on this point. I may say further that 
when a very obtuse man. Sir Jno. Walsh, spoke to the House of Com- 
mons last Friday night, about your notices to put an end to treaties, 
his words fell on the ears of an unsympathizing audience.^ The tone 
of Parliament is wholly changed, and men begin to be ashamed of 
what has been said and done during the last four years. For my 
part I think you are quite right about having more force on the Lakes, 
and wrong about the reciprocity Treaty; but this last you will find 
out in time.^ 

The other point is as to peace. I cannot see the wisdom of these 
pretended negociations with the Richmond conspirators; they can, 
I think, lead to nothing good. The time is not yet come, and when 
it is come "negociations" will be needless. 

There seems almost nothing to discuss except the personal fate 
or safety of the leaders in the great crime. The question of Union 
cannot be discussed — Mr. Lincoln can offer no terms on that, but 
those he has from the first offered. The question of Slavery is equally 
closed, for the amendment of your Constitution effectually disposes 
of it, and all States in or hereafter to be in the Union must obey this 
new clause. There remain the questions of confiscation of property, 
and the fate of the guilty leaders of the rebellion, and here the sym- 
pathizers with rebeldom say there is another question — the ar- 
rangement about the rebel debts. 

With regard to confiscation of property not already seized and sold, 
you can be generous as you like, and in all things you wiU. be far 
more generous than any other Country or Government would be 
in like circumstances. As to the leaders, the true interests of the 
whole Union would be best consulted by their exile, for I cannot think 
it would be wise to have them again in your Congress after the calam- 
ities they have caused, and the crimes they have committed. Per- 

' He represented Radnor County, Wales. 

' The treaty with Great Britain, extending the right of fishing and regulating 
commerce and navigation between the United States and the British possessions 
in North America, proclaimed September ii, 1854, was terminated by notice on 
the part of the United States, March 17, 1866. 
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haps they would sink into privacy and obscurity if left in their own 
land, but this is not sure, and I am certain that common justice 
demands that their heavy guilt should not be passed over. As to 
the rebel debt it is scarcely conceivable that the North would take 
upon itself the main portion of a debt contracted to cause its own 
destruction. As well ask a man who is well nigh ruined from a bur- 
glary committed upon his house, to defray the travelling expenses 
and the cost of crowbars of the gang who have attacked him. 

When the South is willing to negociate, it is because the war is 
no longer possible to its leaders; when war is no longer possible, then 
such negociations are needless. There is a great danger by these 
meetings with "Commissioners" who have really no commission, 
that you will paralyze your military operations, and slacken all your 
efforts to fill up your ranks, and you may possibly revive that great 
compromise party which voted for McClellan at the late election. 

It is probably presumptuous in me thus to remark on what is 
passing amongst you, but my anxiety must be my excuse. To me, 
looking from this distance I should say that after so great sacrifices, 
it would be weakness now and evil for the future, not to make your 
conquest over the spirit of secession and slavery complete. If I 
were to write down a plan of what should be done, I should put it 
somewhat in this form. 

1. Slavery extirpated wholly and at once throughout the Union 
and without compensation in any shape. 

2. Amnesty to all except a dozen or a score of those who most pro- 
moted and have guided the course of the rebellion. 

3. Lands already seized and sold to remain with their present 
possessors. In other cases a large generosity and mercy will be most 
wise. 

4. The Leaders if they remain in the covmtry to be shut out from 
all offices in the Union or in any State, or to spend their lives in for- 
eign lands. 

5. All debts contracted by the Conspiracy to be utterly void, 
whether contracted in the Southern States or in any foreign 
country. 

The "Secesh" people here say that in any settlement, the Southern 
debts will be undertaken by the U. S. Government, and on this im- 
possible idea when the news of Mr. Seward having gone to meet 
Stephens was received here the Cotton Loan actually rose 4 or 5 
per cent! 

My opinion is that it is the duty of your Government and the in- 
terest of all your people, that nothing should be done or conceded 
that lessens the idea of the crime which the slaveholders have com- 
mitted. You may have plots and conspkacies hereafter, and possible 
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attempts at Secession or War, and surely, if the leaders of this re- 
bellion are received into the bosom of the State, and if the sums they 
have expended in the effort to destroy the Government and the 
Country are repaid to them by that Government and that Country, 
there will be held out to future aspirants for "independence" no 
small encouragement and support. The more complete your con- 
quest of the slaveholding oligarchy and its leaders at Richmond — 
the better for the future of the whole country and the less you con- 
cede to them on all points but those of life and property, the less 
will you be Ukely hereafter to be troubled with a repetition of their 
crime. If the Richmond leaders have any offers to make, I would 
hear them, but I would not exhibit myself as wishful to make them 
offers which are not wise under the circumstances of the case, and 
which they are probably not yet sufficiently humbled to be ready 
to accept. 

Josephus says of the chiefs who defended Jerusalem against 
Titus that they were "incapable of repentance." I suspect this is 
true of Davis and the worst of his following, and it is to this perhaps 
that the world will owe the destruction of Slavery on your Continent. 
Your Government and people have been firm in the conduct of the 
war; the world is astonished at your firmness, and hereafter it will 
admire and praise; I only hope it may not have to regret that any 
weakness was shewn in the winding up of the great drama. I am 
for mercy and for generosity to the Southern people, but it is not 
merciful to them or to the Northern people that the character and 
the results of the crime of the Southern leaders should be forgotten. 

Spare me half an hour or less, and tell me what is doing or is likely 
to be done. I am very anxious as you may suppose, and I want some 
one to lift the veil of the future even tho' it be but a little. 

Mr. Cobden is better in health, but ovur weather is too severe for 
him to come up to Parliament at present. 

I am afraid I have written too much. . . . 

John Bright. 

Forgive me if I have said too much, or spoken unadvisedly and 
presumptuously. I feel I cannot see all the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, and perhaps should be silent.* 

Rocm)Ai.E, April 14, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I ought to have written to you ten days 
ago — but I have been so much disturbed by the sad loss I have sus- 
tained, that I have felt unable to write. You will learn probably 
to-day that our friend Mr. Cobden is taken from us, and you will 

' Pierce, rv. 229. 
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know something of the loss which every good cause has suffered from 
his death. To-morrow it will be five weeks since I paid him a visit 
at Midhurst, to spend Sunday with him. We had a most pleasant 
day, and took a stroll on his land in the middle of the day. He was 
pretty well, tho' looking rather thin and older than when I saw him 
last. 

Our conversation was much on America, and on the Canadian 
defenses question, and he was never more cheerful and intelligent 
and pleasant than on this occasion. I did not expect he would at- 
tempt to come up to Parliament before Easter, and was greatly sur- 
prised to receive a note from him on the 21st March saying that he 
would be in London on the evening of that day, and asking me to 
call upon him. Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, the 19th, 20th and 
2ist were days of unusual cold and the east wind swept with bitter 
severity over London. I called upon him on Wednesday the 2 2d 
at noon, and found him in bed. He was taken ill immediately on 
reaching his lodgings the previous evening, and had passed a dis- 
turbed night; but when I saw him he was better, and quite cheerful 
conversing with his usual freedom, and intending to be up during 
the afternoon. He did get up and dined with his wife and daughter 
at five o'clock, but immediately after dinner he was again ill from 
another attack of asthma, and more seriously than before. He had 
medical aid and continued ill from day to day. I called on Saturday, 
but did not see him. He was ordered to be kept very quiet and not 
to talk. I left town till the Thursday following, hearing from his 
daughter once in the interval. I was very anxious and on my return 
went at once to see him. The account was more favorable, but I 
did not believe it. Nobody seemed to believe in his danger but my- 
self. On Saturday evening I was at his house but did not see him. 
I was there again at midnight, and at eight in the morning, when he 
was quite unconscious, as he continued to the end — he died at 
fifteen minutes after eleven o'clock on Sunday morning the 2d of 
this month. 

This has been a sad shock to me; the sorrow excited over all the 
country is something extraordinary and unequalled. All men now 
acknowledge his public services and his personal virtues, and he is 
placed in the highest rank among the honorable names of the de- 
parted. He came up to town during that severe weather for the ex- 
press purpose of taking part in the debate on the "Canada defenses" 
question, and it is greatly to be deplored that his views were not 
stated in Parliament. The funeral was a memorable time. You will 
see in the newspapers more than I can write; for myself it seemed as 
if half my life were buried with him in that grave. How many who 

18 
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have watched your great conflict with intense interest have not been 
permitted to see its close! ' 

I cannot write as I could wish. I am unnerved by this sad event, 
and I write as if I were years older during the past fortnight. 

We are anxiously looking for further news from you. The crisis 
has come — or may indeed be past. Everything in business here 
seems at a stand till something decisive and final is heard from New 
York. In your last letter you said you would write next to Mr. 
Cobden. How dark the future is to us! 

If you can tell me anything don't fail to write to me. Is it possible 
to do anything in the matter on which Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
written the enclosed letter? . . . 

John Bright. 

London, March 18, 1865. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — Mr. Chas. Cheetham, a friend and neigh- 
bor of mine, and the Rev. Marmaduke Miller of Darlington are 
about to visit the States. They have been active friends of the North 
during your recent troubles and Mr. Miller has lectured effectively 
in your cavise. Their visit is one partly for health and partly for 
observation. They will probably wish to see the Hospitals, and the 
establishments for the Freedmen. 

If you can forward their object in obtaining permission to see what 
it may be useful for them to see, I shall feel obliged to you. . . . 

John Bright.* 

Private. Rochdale, May 16, 1865. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I thank you for your interesting letters 
of April 1 8th and 24th, and I hasten to write to you upon one pas- 
sage in that of the 24th, in which you say " Public opinion insists upon 
executions," and that at least one of your leading statesmen thinks 
"there must be three or four in each State." I can hardly tell you 
the anxiety this annoimcement has given me. If you had lost a 
great battle I could hardly have felt more pain. I am against cap- 
ital punishments, and believe them to be barbarous and needless; 
but I will not argue the question on this ground. 

In considering the case of the leading Rebels, as respects the pun- 
ishment to be inflicted on them, the question of slavery must be 
omitted from it. That the war was made in support of that chief 
of all iniquities does not affect their position in the eye of the law. 

' Pierce, iv. 239, 241. 

' A letter, dated April 29, 1865, on the assassination of the President, is in 
Pierce, rv. 240. It was answered by Siuuner, May 16. lb. 243. 
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It adds to their moral guilt, but not to their legal offense. Slavery 
was a legal institution in your country, established in certain States, 
and permitted by your Constitution, and therefore an attachment to 
it cannot by your law be reckoned a crime. We must consider the 
case of the rebel leaders entirely apart from our hatred of the cause 
for which they have made war. 

The insurrection has been of great magnitude and has become a 
first-class war. It has been regarded as a war by your Government 
and people, and by all foreign nations. During its continuance, you 
have treated with the generals and with the agents of the Richmond 
Government, tho' you may say you have never directly treated with 
that Government itself. 

Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward met eminent members or agents of 
that Government at Fortress Monroe with a view to arrange a peace, 
and your generals have accepted the surrender of armies and their 
commanders on terms, not applicable to the case of traitors and 
rebels, so much as to that of enemies in what is termed legal and 
honorable war. You have conquered, and the opponents of your 
Government are at your feet, and the question arises, what shall 
you do with them? 

I admit that the traitors merit any punishment which it can 
be shewn to be to the advantage and honor of the country to 
inflict. 

You cannot pimish the whole Southern people, and a selection 
must be made. You will choose the most eminent among them, who 
have been their leaders, and the most guilty. Members of the Rich- 
mond Government and commanders of armies are obviously the 
most eminent, and having most influence, have been most guilty. 
They number, probably, a score of men, perhaps double that num- 
ber, perhaps fifty in all. From these how can you make a selection? 
and can you hang them all? Can you hold a "bloody assize" in 
every Southern State and put to death the leading men in each State? 
I think not. The whole proceeding would shock your own country 
and would astonish and disgust the world. It is bad enough for 
Austria or Russia to hang or shoot those who rebel, but it would 
be intolerable imder your institutions, — intolerable because clearly 
unnecessary. 

Take Davis and Lee for special examples. It would be impossible 
to exempt them and to punish any below them in rank and guilt. 
I hold Lee to be of the very worst of the guilty, altho' I see with you, 
as in this country, men speak of him as an honorable man and rather 
applaud than condemn him. If any man is visited with heavy pun- 
ishment, surely Lee cannot escape. He has been the prime agent 
of Davis, and for the last two years, he has been the soul of the whole 
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rebel 'military action, and he has permitted the atrocities commit- 
ted by commanders under him, and inflicted on your northern 
prisoners. 

But Davis and Lee and the rest of them have families and friends 
and partisans, and tliey have been the representatives of thousands, 
if not indeed of millions of their mistaken and angry countrymen, 
all of whom you can neither hang nor banish, and who will feel a 
strong sympathy in their fate. 

One of the great objects of your Govermnent now should be to 
change the character of the South, to root out the brutality and 
cruelty which have sprung from slavery, to create a reverence for 
human life, and to prove the mercy no less than the justice of your 
Federal Government. To hang any of these men will exasperate 
multitudes. You must remember that in the rebellion, milUons have 
been involved, and have regarded their leaders with confidence and 
often with admiration, and everyone of these miUions will feel himself 
almost equally guilty with the victims you may select. They will 
therefore look upon their execution, not so much as a just and neces- 
sary punishment, as an act of vengeance, savage, needless and un- 
justifiable. 

Capital punishment is being gradually banished from the world; 
fifty years hence it may be unknown among Christian nations. In 
the last insurrections in this country it was not inflicted. The in- 
surgents in South Wales some years ago, and in Ireland more re- 
cently, were tried, foimd guilty, and sentenced to death; but they 
were not hanged. They were banished, and after some years they 
were permitted to return to their native country. During your war 
and rebellion, no man has been put to death for any act of treason 
by any civil court, and now, in your hour of triumph, you need not 
have recourse to what has hitherto been unnecessary. Let it be said 
hereafter that your blood-shedding was only in self-defence, and that, 
when your safety was secured, no man's life was taken under the 
pretext of justice or revenge. I have no sympathy with those who 
say the leaders of the rebellion are not great criminals and do not 
deserve heavy punishment. On the contrary, I agree with your 
President that treason is a crime, and should be punished as a crime, 
and that it is only just to your people and to posterity that it should 
receive whatever penalty it may be good for the country to inflict; 
but one punishment may have only good in it, and another may 
have as much of evil as of good. All your friends in England, I mean 
your thoughtful earnest friends, are relying on your magnanimous 
character, and they point to your wise and generous policy as a 
proof at once of the excellence of your institutions and the dvilization 
of your people. 
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I have read the speeches of Mr. Beecher and Mr. Wendell Phillips; 
that of the latter at the Tremont Temple seems to me great as an 
effort of oratory and as an expression of statesmanship at this crit- 
ical time.' I agree mainly with Mr. PhilUps on the question of the 
punishment of the rebel leaders, and if I could speak to your Govern- 
ment and people, I should implore them to exclude the gallows from 
their view, and to be content with the banishment of the men who 
have brought so great evil upon your Coimtry. 

If it be thought necessary to bring the leaders to trial, and to con- 
vict them, be it so; but this will involve much time and great excite- 
ment and passion, and will do much to prevent the pacification of 
the rebel states, and the restoration of that temper without which 
the real reconstruction of the Union will be impossible. And, since 
the murder of the President, it may be that the spirit of revenge 
may so take possession of a portion of your people that you may 
find it diflScult to omit the extreme punishment when the rebel 
chiefs are in your hands, and when a conviction has been obtained. 
I think another course is preferable if it is possible. I would select 
the most guilty men, and those who, if left in the country, would be 
most likely to be mischievous hereafter, and I would banish them 
from their native land forever. I would select a certain number, 
members of the rebel Government, generals of the rebel armies, and 
men whose acts have been marked by special hostility and cruelty, 
and I would banish them from the coimtry by some form of decree 
or proclamation which should describe their crime. I would claim 
credit for abstaining from taking the lives which are forfeited by 
law, and I would declare them forever expelled from the coimtry 
they have sought to ruin, and banished with the infamy they have 
merited. 

To me this appears the wise course, and the great course. It is 
not a djmasty, cruel from selfishness and terror, which is about to 
act, but a great nation, leader and teacher of all other nations, and 
a nation which has shewn a solidity of power far excelling that of 
any dynasty in the world, and which can afford the highest exhibi- 
tion of clemency and moderation. 

Every man who hopes for liberty in Europe breathes more freely 
now, when your success is secured. It will add incalculably to the 
force of your example, if now in the hour of your triumph you can 
shew the same moral grandeur that you have displayed during your 
mortal conflict. 

Banish the most guilty if you will, break up your pestilent plan- 

• The address was delivered April 19, 1865, and was printed as a pamphlet 
at the office of the Worcester Palladium. 
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tation oligarchy, make a signal example of the class which has con- 
spired and made war upon your Government and country, but do 
not grant one victim to the gallows on the ground of treason and 
rebellion. Twenty years hence, if you thus act, it will be one more 
glorious thing to say of your Government, that since the foundation 
of your State, it has not been necessary to take a hvmian life xmder 
the action of your civil code and courts, in defence of your institutions 
and your laws. 

I have written you a long letter, but it does not say all I feel, and 
it does not say it weU. I write rather in haste that I may catch to- 
morrow's boat; but I write what presses upon me very much, and 
what occurs to me to say as a distant spectator of the great events 
passing among you. What I have said, you will understand as refer- 
ring only to those who have been in the rebellion, and not to the con- 
spirators against the life of your President and your Ministers. I 
speak only of those concerned in the great political crime of the last 
four years. To them the suffering and the remorse which will track 
their lives must be worse to bear than death itself.' 

I write you a note by this mail on general subjects. I hope what 
has lately passed among us will be satisfactory to your people. . . . 

John Bright. 

Private. Rochdale, May i6, 1865. 

' Dear Mr. Sumner, — You will see that a question about recall- 
ing "Belligerent rights" was asked last night in Parliament. The 
answer seems to me confused, and is made to turn on the continuance 
of your Blockade. If your ports are blockaded then there is war; if 
war, then there are belligerents; if belligerents, then we cannot change 
our position. I thought your blockade was at an end, and that your 
ports, Galveston perhaps excepted, were closed by an internal 
regvilation. 

I think the proper question to have been asked is this, whether 
Confederate corsairs or privateers, or ships of war are still to be ad- 
mitted to British ports or to our ports in any part of the world? 
This might be determined without reference to your blockade. In 
a recent letter you refer to the "Alabama case," and you say "get 
the Alabama case out of the way." I do not quite understand you. 
Do you mean get our Government to consent to pay the claims on 
account of the Alabama, or merely do you mean that we shut out 
Alabamas and Shenandoahs from our ports? 

The Alabama claims will not be paid merely because they are 
demanded. You have claims against us, and we have claims against 

' Pierce, iv. 233- 
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you. The most that can be expected is that all claims shall be fairly- 
considered and discussed, and if need be referred to some competent 
and impartial tribunal — some fair referee. 

I do not think it possible that any decision can be come to; cer- 
tainly none favorable to your view, before the meeting of Congress; 
but negociation may be going on, and the tone of our Government 
may be ascertained. If you see any distinct way in which I can help 
the question towards a fair hearing, I shall be glad to know it. It 
is one which will need delicate handling on both sides. 

I have made extracts from your last letters, and have sent them 
to Mrs. Cobden with your message to her and her family. 
. We have had a month of sore trial in the loss of Mr. Cobden, and 
of my brother-in-law Mr. Lucas ^ of the Star, and of your good Pres- 
ident. In this country the feeling excited by the murder of the 
President has been extraordinary. He had laid hold of men's hearts 
by the simplicity, and honesty, and kindness of his nature, and the 
universal sympathy excited, has done much to change and improve 
the pubUc feeling on all questions of poUcy affecting America. 

I have been away from Parliament for three weeks past. The sad 
events of April had disturbed me much, and I went down to Scot- 
land for fresh air and scenes. I expect to be in London again during 
this week. I have suggested to Mrs. Cobden that she may send 
me the letter you mentioned, and I may have it in a day or two. 

I thank you for your attention to the case of the Englishman, and 
wish to thank the President for his friendly expressions with regard 
to me. 

I shall look for your letters as you have time and disposition to 
write to me. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, July 24, 1865. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — This is a postscript to my letter of Sat- 
urday last. 

I mentioned the case of certain blockade runners and great friends 
of the rebel cause who are said to have obtained their cotton and 
to have succeeded better than some of their neighbors. 

I know nothing of the matter positively, and only said what ru- 
mour says on the subject. Perhaps I ought not to have referred to 
it at all, as I do not wish to be, or to seem to be, vindictive towards 
those who have behaved so ill during your great struggle. 

I do not wish 'to drag the people into any difficulty, or to accuse 

' Samuel Lucas (1811-1865). Diet, of National Biography, xxxcv. 241. He 
bad married Margaret Bright in 1839. 
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them, or any one in any department of your Government. I narrate 
to you what is said here, in the way of epistolary gossip. 

Our Elections are over, and the Tory party is well beaten. With 
a system of representation so bad, it is wonderful that a Parliament 
can be returned that in any degree represents Uberal opinions. The 
House is not expected to meet before February next. 

I can make out httle from your papers what is doing in the South; 
but I fear things are not going quite as you wish. It is a heavy and 
complicated work which is upon you. 

The delay in proceeding with Jeff. Davis creates enquiry here; 
the general feeling is that it is in his favor; but the sudden execution 
of the conspirators has again excited the fears of his friends.^ I 
should like him to come to England to see how the English "Secesh" 
would receive him. 

We have a hot simmier, such as we have scarcely had since 
1826. 

Happily we have no exciting news, and our papers are duU. . . . 

John Bright. 

It is telegraphed here that one of your Ministers has made a strong 
speech against France, in connection with the Mexican business.^ I 
read the long letter you sent me on the same subject in one of your 
newspapers. 

Rochdale, August 16, 1865. 

Dear Me. Sumner, — This note will introduce to you my friend 
Mr. Edward Watkin, M.P., for the borough of Stockport. 

Mr. Watkin is greatly interested in Canadian affairs and doubt- 
less in the discussions on the Reciprocity Treaty, and he wishes to 
see you and some others whose opinions and action may influence 
the settlement of that question. 

I am afraid Mr. Watkin has not altogether taken such a view of 
recent events in America as you and I have done, but he can rejoice 
with us in the restoration of peace and the abolition of slavery. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, September 22, 1865. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — This note will be presented to you by my 
nephew Mr. Frank J. Bright, who is about to visit the States, on a 
tour of amusement and instruction. 

• Pierce, rv. 235. 

' This probably refers to Montgomery Blair's speech at Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, July II. He had ceased to be a member of the President's Cabinet in 
September, 1864. 
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If you can give him access to anything he may wish to see, I shall 
feel indebted to you. I do not wish him to feel an entire stranger if 
he should visit your city. 

There has been much talk of my paying you a visit, but I seem as 
if I could not leave home. When the age of fifty years is passed, 
there is less disposition to travel and more to rest; so I find it, and 
I feel too idle to imdertake the labor of a voyage to and journey in 
the United States. 

The President's policy of unlimited confidence in the South may 
be wise as far as the white people are concerned, but I doubt it much 
in reference to the interests of the negro. Your proposition for delay 
seems very wise. 

I shall be anxious to see the tone of Congress, and hope the Presi- 
dent will not put himself in opposition to it. But I abstain from say- 
ing anything, and indeed from forming positive conclusions on a sub- 
ject of so much diflSculty as the great problem now presented to your 
statesmen. 

If I were with you, I should take the generous and liberal view in 
my treatment of the negro, and I hope your people and Government 
may have the courage to take it. . . . 

John Bright. 

Private. Rochdale, October 20, 1865. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — The tone of your last letter, September 26, 
does not much surprise me, for I have felt in a less degree something 
of what you have felt and said. The President seems strangely 
changed in his mode of talking of and dealing with the active men 
of the rebellion. At first he was all severity; treason was the greatest 
crime of all crimes, and must be punished as such. Now nobody is 
punished. Lee is allowed to become Principal of a College to teach 
loyalty to your yotmg men, and I suppose bye and bye Davis will 
be free, and may again make his appearance in the Senate at Wash- 
ington. Who knows that Lee may not contest with Grant the 
succession to the Presidential chair? 

But something may be said for this mercy. It will outwardly 
restore the Union sooner, and it may possibly be wise, but I fear it 
is accompanied with rather less regard for the interests of the negro, 
and the fundamental principles of your Constitution. I can see some 
difficulty in the way of the President if he attempts to give the suf- 
frage to the negro. He may join Congress in shutting the South out 
from Congress unless the law in every point is the same for white 
and black, but most unfortunately for this course, even in a majority 
of the free States, the suffrage law does not appear to be the same 

19 
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for the two races. How then could he insist on doing that in the 
South which he cannot enforce in the North? Can this be done ex- 
cept by another amendment of the Constitution? and if not, covdd 
such an amendment be carried? I think not. But something 
may still be done perhaps. When our slaves were made free, 
Parliament passed a law to enable the Government at home to 
appoint stipendiary magistrates in the West India Colonies for 
the express purpose of administering the law, and of protecting the 
freedmen. This law, I believe, was very necessary, and it has 
worked well. 

Our slaves were made free by a law passed regularly thro' Parlia- 
ment, and after compensation was paid to the planters; yours by 
an act of the "war-power" without compensation, and after or 
during a desperate struggle. In your case, therefore, there will be 
the more need of some special protection for the negro; but how it is 
to be given him if all the rights and powers of the States are to be 
restored, I do not see. The recent election in Connecticut is not a 
good sign, and I am not sure, now the war is over, and the national 
peril past, that the North is anxious to do full justice to the men 
their arms have made free.' 

I had a long talk last Sunday with the people at your Legation 
in London, and on this topic. I suggested that the President was 
deserting those who made him what he is by making him Vice-Presi- 
dent, and that he was rebuilding the Democratic party. This was 
not assented to. It was urged that the views of the Radicals — your 
views I suppose — were too far in advance for the country and that, 
if persisted in, they would lead to a complete reunion of the South 
and the Northern democrats, and would destroy the repubUcan 
party; whereas the course of the President would effectually under- 
mine the democratic organization, and make the old arrangement of 
Northern democrat and Southern planter impossible. I confess that, 
to me, it seems the President is looking too much for an outward 

' The following amendment to the State Constitution was submitted to pop- 
ular ratification in Connecticut: "Every male citizen of the United States who 
shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, who shall have resided in this 
State for the term of one year next preceding, and in the town in which he may 
offer himself to be admitted to the privileges of an elector, at least six months 
next preceding the time at which he may so offer himself, and shall be able to read 
any article of the Constitution, or any section of the statutes of this State, and 
shaE sustain a good moral character, shall, on taking such oath as may be pre- 
scribed by law, become an elector." The intention of the amendment was to 
nullify a clause in the Constitution which denied the right of suffrage to colored 
persons, except those who were citizens of the State at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, in 1811. The vote was 27,217 for the amendment, and 
33,489 against it; majority against, 6,272. 
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restoration of the Union, and too little at the future position of the 
four millions who have been made free.' 

I abstain from writing or speaking in public on this matter, be- 
cause I think as "outsiders" we are liable to mistakes, and also that 
interference and advice from England are not likely to be received 
in a very cordial spirit by a large portion of your coimtrymen. 

When Congress meets, there will be much and hot debate on these 
points, and I cannot see clearly how they will be settled. It will 
be a matter much to be deplored if the States of the South are re- 
stored to full power, and the negro left to the tender mercies of his 
old masters. But I have great faith in your people, and your press, 
and your schools and your general freedom, and from these I hope 
we shall see that the negro will be shielded from serious wrong. 

We have had much discussion lately on the correspondence between 
Mr. Adams and Lord Russell on your claims. Our Government has 
put itself into a position of difficulty, out of which it will be hard to 
extricate itself. It refuses to refer the matter to any other Govern- 
ment or to any commission. You will not consider our claims unless 
we consider yours. Our claims are not contested on the ground of 
principle, as yours are, and yet they must wait till some other arrange- 
ment is made about yours. In this dilemma our Government, and 
such of our people as have claims upon you, must suffer by the delay. 
I suppose Mr. Seward will not consent to Lord Russell's commission, 
so long as he retains his present position as to your claims. The whole 
question will thus remain in suspense, and our Government will not 
be able to proceed with claims, to many of which, I presume, there 
is no opposition. 

What your Congress will do, I know not. There will be speeches 
more or less unwise, and perhaps violent and irritating, and we may 
see a disturbed state of feeling in both countries. If you can give 
me any information as to the future, I shall be very glad to have it. 
I shall suggest that the question of the "Alabama claims" be sub- 
mitted to a coimdl of eminent jurists selected, one from each of the 

* "Then came Mr. Bright, who spent a couple of hours in talking over our 
internal process of reconstruction. The policy of Mr. Johnson excites much un- 
easiness in the extreme class in America, which reacts upon our friends here. 
I did what I could to reassure him. As to making negro suffrage an issue, it is 
simply suicide, in the state of popular feeling in America. The question is con- 
clusively settled by the result of the question put to the people in Connecticut 
in the form of an amendment to the State Constitution. It is rejected by a large 
majority. If such a prejudice prevails in Connecticut, the state of feeling in 
the States to the south and west is scarcely likely to be less. So far as Mr. John- 
son is concerned, I said I had yet seen no reason to doubt him. Whilst I had no 
acquaintance with or particular interest in him, his course thus far had won 
upon my confidence." Charles Francis Adams, MS. Diary. 
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great states of Europe. Their verdict could not be humiliating either 
to us or to you, and any verdict will be better than a protracted 
dispute. 

Our old Prime Minister died two days ago. This day he would 
have completed his 8ist year. His successor is not yet appointed, but 
I think Lord Russell will succeed him, with Mr. Gladstone as the 
leader in the Commons and perhaps Lord Clarendon as Foreign 
Secretary.* 

The change, whatever it be, will make no immediate change in 
your affairs, except that I think the friends of a pacific and reason- 
able poUcy will find themselves stronger, and I believe that at home, 
a more liberal tone will be observed and that the question of suffrage 
extension will have greatly gained. I am of opinion too that our 
press will be greatly better, for Palmerston was most unscrupulous 
in his dealing with our newspapers. He has done much to degrade and 
demoralize them during the last thirty years, as he has done, indeed, 
with regard to the sentiment of the people on every question on which 
he has had any special influence. 

If you can tell me anything as to your relations with our Govern- 
ment, and as to the probabilities of what will happen when your 
Congress meets, I shall be glad to hear from you. I hope all your 
affairs may turn out more favorably than you now seem to antici- 
pate. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, January 11, i866. 

Dear Mr, Sumner, — This note will introduce to you Mr. H. 
Yates Thompson of Liverpool — one of our Liberal, though for the 
time unsuccessful candidates for South Lancashire at the recent 
general election. 

Mr. Thompson has always been a firm friend of your great cause, 
and he has now a scheme on foot, by an act of pecuniary liberality 
on his part, which if carried into effect will do much to bring all 
that is good in America before the notice of the most cultivated 
class in this country. I am sure you will have pleasure in making 
Mr. Thompson's acquaintance. I hope he will not be away in case 
of another election, which I suspect is not far off. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, July 3, 1866. 
My dear Mr. Sumner, — Your letter of May 23d [21?] ^ is very 
interesting, tho' its contents are not cheering. Your Cabinet pro- 

' The forecast proved correct. * Pierce, iv. 288. 
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claim themselves in harmony with the President. Some of them 
cannot be honest, unless they retain office in the hope of preventing 
bad from becoming worse. The "Amendment of the Constitution" 
seems reasonable and satisfactory, and I think I recollect something 
said by the President some months ago which indicated that his 
view was in accordance with it, but now he condemns it. I suspect 
he is unwilling to consent to anything which comes from Congress. 
I suppose he cannot prevent the "Amendment" from being adopted, 
if the States are willing to accept it. I hope Congress and people 
may stand firm, and that the President may have to yield. He will 
probably be obstinate till the fall elections determine the will of the 
nation, and then, if against him, he will give way. Your anecdote 
of Mr. Seward and the small Republic is something wonderful. Our 
dear friend Cobden had an imfavorable opinion of Mr. Seward, and 
I sometimes thought him unjust to him, but I now begin to think he 
was right. 

Our people are not thinking much of America now. Our Minis- 
terial crisis and the Franchise BUI, and the German, war, fill our 
minds for the time. Lord Derby is making up a Cabinet, but he 
advances very slowly if at all, and I shall not be surprised if he should 
fail. The Traitors from the Whig camp will not join him, and without 
them he has no chance of a majority in the House of Commons, and 
therefore his Government cannot live long. Three days hence the 
result of his labors will be known, and he will be Prime Minister, 
or Lord Russell will come back. 

There is a great feeling against him, and last night, a meeting 
50,000 strong was held in Trafalgar square (Charing Cross) to pro- 
test against him, and to demand Reform. 

I am much disappointed at the result of the session — but success 
here only comes after much effort and long agitation. 

As to the war, all our people are for neutrality, and I think neither 
party of our rulers will venture to meddle in the strife. This shews 
that we have made a revolution in opinion within a few years past, 
and is a result of the labors of my lamented friend and myself 
chiefly. 

We are annoyed at your still increasing tariff duties. My firm send 
carpets to New York, and I suppose the duties and expenses are 
equal now to seventy-five per cent on the cost of the goods here. 
Surely this is protection enough for your carpet manufacturers! 
But the appetite of monopoly is insatiable with you, as it once was 
with us. 

I am not out of health, — indeed I have been very well of late, 
and do not now work hard. I am anxious you should run away 
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from work for a time, and I wish your affairs were less pressing 
upon you. It is curious to see the Times become a Presidential 
hack! ■■ . . . 

John Bright. 

Private. Rochdai.e, August i6, 1866. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — The late tidings from your seat of Govern- 
ment seem to force me to write to you. I refer to the violent language 
of some of your "Radicals," when they charge upon the President 
the desperate intention of playing the game of a coup d'Stat during 
the recess. Your politicians are accustomed to language much more 
violent than that we indulge in, but I can hardly think eminent men 
would thus speak unless they had some shade of fovmdation for their 
charges or their fears. ^ 

I see that Mr. Raymond speaks or writes in a tone which is calcu- 
lated to excite distrust and that Mr. Seward is said to have uttered 
words of significant menace. Mr. Raymond is doing the work of the 
President, with some feelings of doubt, I suspect, and Mr. Seward is 
misreported or he speaks as I think he often does without meaning 
literally what he says. I am unhappy at what is passing among you. 
The contentions and mutual abuse of some of your leading men, 
the favor shewn by some of them, and by the House to the Fenians, 
and the contest between the President and the Congress, are matters, 
in your present condition, which rather alarm some of your friends 
on this side. I dare say we see, or hear, or read the worst of it in the 
New York papers, and the storm may be no storm at all. Still, I 
wish some of the symptoms were absent, and that reconciliation 
were more the order of the day. 

Besides the great poUtical interest we take in your well doing, we 
have also a great commercial interest, and I suspect that the threats 
which are uttered by the contending parties, if carried much far- 
ther, will have the effect of lessening faith in the value of your se- 
curities in England and in Europe. 

You are near some elections of great importance, and I suppose 
it is to influence these that so much favor is shewn to the Fenians. 
If the elections go in favor of the Republicans, perhaps the President 
may become more moderate; but I think he is very obstinate, and 
that want of success may make him more so. I am sorry to see an 

1 Pierce, iv. 297. On August 14 the National Union Convention assembled in 
Philadelphia, and Raymond prepared the "address," which cost him the confi- 
dence of the RepubUcan party. Maverick, Henry J. Raymond, 170. 

2 Sumner's views on President Johnson were given in an address at Music 
Hall, Boston, October 2, 1866, on "The One Man Power vs. Congress." Works, 

XI. I. 
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attempt made to lessen the force of your neutrality laws. You should, 
as heretofore, set us an example of something better, instead of com- 
ing down to our level. You, as a nation, are so great and so secure, 
that you can do what is great and noble, and help the world onward, 
as no other nation can. Our change of Government is very imsat- 
isfactory, but it cannot last long I think. The Tory party is so 
stupid, that its leaders cannot so conduct the Government as to 
content the nation. We may have a lively time in the winter, and 
in the session of 1867.' 

Our financial condition is not good, but I hope better days are 
coming. We have imfavorable harvest weather, and much rain has 
fallen during the last three weeks. How long will your great pros- 
perity last? Wise men here say you cannot be far from a commercial 
crisis. But you disappoint the wise, and the prophetic, and I hope 
you may long do so. 

Tell me if your health is better. I hope it is. I am idle at home 
and feel weary of strife in the political field. . . . 

John Bright. 

The telegraph is a greater marvel than the world seems to consider 
it. I rejoice greatly in its success. Cyrus Field is one of the heroes 
of oiu: time. 



Private. Rochdale, December 14, 1866. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — The postscript of your last letter interested 
me much. I had seen that you had recently lost your Mother, and 
now you are about to "settle in life," — not so early as many do.^ 
But I will hope, as I believe, it will add to your happiness, without 
lessening your usefulness. My wife sometimes complains reasonably 
that my pubUc life interferes with domestic comfort; but she is com- 
pensated to some extent by the belief that my public labors have a 
great purpose and are not wholly without resxilt. I hope Mrs. Sumner 
may have her consolation in the same way, if she is ever disposed to 
complain. I wish you every happiness as you will believe. 

The result of your elections gave me much pleasure. Whether the 
President will become more rational time only will prove. I earnestly 
hope he may, for his own sake, and for that of the South and of the 
whole country. I do not believe in violence. That would ruin him 
and his friends forever, and the North hereafter would shew less 
mercy than in their past conduct to the South. I hope there will 

' Pierce, rv. 298. 

^ Mrs. Charles Pinckney Sumner (Relief Jacob) died June 15, 1866. Sumner 
married, October 17, Alice Mason Hooper, the widowed daughter-in-law of 
Samuel Hooper of Massachusetts. 
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be no attempt at impeachment. It should not be made and fail. 
That would break up your party and do great mischief, and to suc- 
ceed would involve you again in something little short of war. I 
think by a quiet but resolute course you will succeed, and as the Pres- 
ident's term rims on or out he will have less power and you may 
carry all you wish, without the tremendous risk which would attend 
any attempt to depose him or to pimish him. I give this opinion 
with great deference; but looking on from here, it seems to me to 
be a sound one. I doubt if General Butler is a wise adviser on this 
question; he has his grievances, and may be influenced in a direction 
too stem by what he has suffered. 

The Mexican question is near its solution. The lesson taught 
to the French Emperor is a severe but a salutary one. He must 
feel it most acutely, as do doubtless the French people. Every 
thing said and, done against you during the war tells now to your 
credit. 

Our "Derby Government" would gladly do something to make 
things smooth with you, but I do not see how they can settle the 
Alabama claims after what they did and said during the commission 
of the outrages on your commerce. Their party is not a reasonable 
party, and they can stir in this matter only with great difficulty. 
Ireland is giving great trouble as is usual — not in England only, 
but with you and in Canada. I think your Government ought to 
be able to curb the Fenians with a stronger hand. Perhaps they 
are too many, and public opinion may not allow of any severe dealing 
with them. If the Irish in America are now " Americans," they should 
submit to their new Government and adopt its policy; if they are 
still Irish and not Americans, then this Government should be at 
liberty to deal with them when it meets with them. Canada is 
innocent in the matter of Irish wrongs, and should not suffer for 
what is done here. If I were a Canadian I should consider if it were 
not better to escape these injuries by separating from England. 
There is a talk here that the "Head-centre" is coming to Ireland 
and a "rising" is expected by many people. I do not believe in it, 
and I am not certain the Government is not making the alarm for 
purposes of their own. I think the "Derby" party are capable of 
much that is evil, and I think no good of them after so many 
years' experience. 

Our reform question advances, and many think we are near some 
considerable gain. I am not so sure of it. The ruling class here is 
very powerful, and it has a large hold on the middle ranks of society. 
It has the two Houses of Parliament, the Land, the Universities, the 
Church, the Army and Navy, the sympathies of rich people, and an- 
cient custom in its favor, and it is difficult to contend against all 
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this. I am the mouthpiece of the real reform party, and no single 
man of striking power as a speaker has come out during this autumn 
to help me. Without me, there might have been great meetings, 
but the case of the imenfranchised, apparently, would not have been 
sustained with force and success from the platforms. 

I have been "Attorney General" for the reform feeling, and es- 
pecially for the working men, and the facts and arguments brought 
forward have been such as almost to silence a hostile and bitter 
press — not to put an end to their malignant abuse of me, but of 
their attempt to argue the question. The Cabinet are trying to 
cook something for the coming session, but I am not sure they can 
agree about anything that will look decent enough to be offered to 
the country. They have discussions also on the question of esti- 
mates. I believe the Army and Navy departments are asking for 
more money — to which Disraeli is opposed. He knows that the 
present waste is something fearful and he feels that a larger expendi- 
ture would be unpopular and lay him open to assaults from Glad- 
stone and from our side of the House. If the Derby Government were 
composed of honorable men, it would break up before Parliament 
meets, and indeed it would not have been in existence at this moment. 
But the love of office, and of what the party can get from office, will 
probably drive them to many tricks and dodges before they will 
resign. 

Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone are not yet home from the Con- 
tinent. I think they should be here, if they intend to lead the Lib- 
eral party to anything better than the past. Lord Russell is old, 
and I think he has not strength to control colleagues from whom he 
may not be able to separate himself, and Mr. Gladstone has great 
difficulties in tr3dng to keep well with the "great families" who are 
essential to his success as a minister, and with the great popular 
power without which a liberal minister cannot exist at all. 

We are in a transition state; but whether we shall slide gently, or 
stand still now, to go some day with an unpleasant and perilous 
speed, I cannot tell you. My speech a week ago in London has 
caused some criticism. I always speak what I feel and what I 
mean. I should fail miserably if I attempted anything but this. I 
shall watch the opening of Congress with deep interest, and our 
session may prove a very lively one. . . . 

John Bright. 

Private. Rochdale, October 26, 1867. 

My dear Mr. Stjmner, — I have often been anxious since the 
receipt of your last letter, for it left you with an opinion that I 
confess I did not think you could entertain. 
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I refer to your support of the course taken by Mr. Seward in the 
correspondence with Lord Stanley on the Alabama claims. 

If I am correct, what Mr. Seward professes to want is this, — 
that the whole course and conduct of the English Government during 
your war should be brought into Court and be adjudicated on by 
some selected tribunal. 

Not only the harm done you by the ships built here, but the in- 
jury you sustained by the mistake of our Government in believing 
that you could not conquer the South, is to be estimated and com- 
pensated for. If its conduct in regard to the admission of the bellig- 
erent rights of the South is to be considered and condemned and 
atoned for, then what will you allow for its service rendered to you 
in refusing the repeated applications of Louis Napoleon to take a 
more decided course and to acknowledge the independence of the 
Slaveholding State? 

I have always condemned the act of our Government in regard to 
the question of belligerent rights. I thought it unnecessary at the 
time, vmgracious and unfriendly, and calculated to irritate and to 
injure you, and I have said this in Parliament and out of it; but I 
have never seen any conclusive argument to show that it was a 
breach of international law, or a course which our Government was 
not entitled legally to take under the circximstances. It was a foolish 
act, an imfriendly act, at the moment an unnecessary act, and it 
was done at a bad time and in a bad manner, and for all this you had 
reason to feel irritated and aggrieved; but to me it seems a matter 
whoUy dififerent from the Alabama question, in which I fear and be- 
lieve there was a distinct breach of a well-known international law, 
and one which is capable of proof, and where the damage inflicted 
can be fairly valued. 

Who can estimate the harm done you by the admission of the 
belligerent rights of the South? What compensation can be 
adjudged for it, and how can it be reckoned in dollars or pounds 
sterling? 

An opinion was held which was erroneous; upon it, an act was 
done which was precipitate and injurious, but which, I conceive, was 
within the competency of any European Government. I condemn 
the act as strongly as you do, but I cannot beheve that any existing 
government in the world would consent that its conduct in such a 
matter should be put to reference, or that it would consent to pay 
money, or to make an apology for having done what it had a legal 
right to do. 

To all Englishmen, I believe, there arises a suspicion that Mr. 
Seward is playing with a serious question, or that he wishes to be 
revenged for the part taken by our Government during the war. 
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There is a general approval here of Lord Stanley's course in offering 
a reference with regard to the ships, but I have not heard of any 
one person who thinks our Government can concede what Mr. 
Seward is understood to demand. I have said nothing of this ques- 
tion in public and probably shall say nothing, but I am compelled to 
say to you that I think you will put yourselves in the wrong before 
the world in refusing an agreement based upon a reference on the 
question as to the damages done by the ships which were fitted out 
in this Country. Beyond this I think our Government will not go, 
and in their decision I believe they will be sustained by the whole 
public opinion of the nation. 

Leaving this troublesome question, we may agree better as to what 
is doing with you and with us. Your elections have not ended as I 
could have wished, but I hope they may leave you in power long 
enough to settle the great question on hand. What a measureless 
calamity it has been to you to have chosen a Vice-President 
not thoroughly at one with the northern sentiment! I believe 
Mr. Johnson hates New England and everything connected 
with it as bitterly as any Southern man in the country. His 
time is running out and he cannot well ruin the country within a 
year. 

I do not believe in his employment of force against the Congress, 
or in the submission of Congress to him; but I can imagine the 
difficulties and the dangers of the coming year. Your choice of a 
candidate too must be made, and in this there will be no small 
difficulty. I seem to shrink from forming any opinion as to your 
future, and am driven back upon my ancient faith that somehow 
you will wade, or plunge, or scramble, or fight your way, thro' all 
the perils which are before you. 

Here we are in a quiet state. The Tories disporting themselves 
as reformers and democrats, flattering the "working men," and 
trying to make capital out of their late surrender of their old prin- 
ciples. It is a ludicrous, but still a shameful exhibition, and I look 
on and wonder at it. 

We are to have a short session about the Ab)^sinia business — 
another blunder of our Foreign Office, as I suspect it will turn out. 
The real session will not begin till February, and what will happen 
then is beyond my ken. 

When you have half an hour of leisure, tell me what will happen 
with you: if the impeachment is given up; if any compromise is 
possible with your Copperhead President; if you can agree on a 
candidate for the next term; if reconstruction is possible in any 
way; if, having conquered in the field, you are to be conquered in 
Congress? 
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I often think of you with much anxiety and wish I could have an 
evening's long talk with you. But the Atlantic is between us and 
I fear is likely to be so. . . . 

John Bright. 

Rochdale, January ii, 1868. 

Deak Me. Sumner, — I am constantly asked whether your 
Government will repudiate and pay the five-twenty bonds in 
currency. 

We are holders to some extent in these bonds, and the moderate 
marriage portion of my daughter is in them, so I am interested in 
the question. 

This doubt arises from the talk of some of your pubUc men — 
General Butler and Mr. Stevens and others — and the doubt is not 
cleared up by some report from Senator Sherman, the precise mean- 
ing of which I do not understand. 

I think a little more foolish talk about it may make a panic, and 
your bonds may be knocked over in our market, and in the present 
state of commercial and financial affairs in New York this might do 
much mischief. 

May I ask you to write me a note to say what is certain in the mat- 
ter, if what is certain can be known. If it is not certain the bonds 
will be paid in gold, on which understanding, without any contest, 
the money was borrowed, then the sooner I am out of them the 
better. 

If there be doubt about it, I shall lose faith in them, and shall 
grieve over the loss of reputation which your great country will 
sustain. 

I shall treat your reply in strict confidence. 

I see some of the Democrats go for "Pendleton and repudiation;" 
this is consistent if not honest, and I almost hope they may hoist 
this on their party flag. They cannot win with it, I feel certain. 

I hope to write to you soon on your last letter and on Mr. Seward's 
views. I am not quite sure that we are writing on the same thing. 

I look to our coming session with some anxiety. I fear there is 
no one able to deal with the Irish question. 

Forgive the trouble I give you with this. . . . 

John Bright. 

Private. Rochdale, March 7, 1868. 

My dear Mr. Sumner, — I must just thank you for your kind 
attention to the case of the soldier. EGs father the old clergyman in 
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Manchester is very grateful to you, and he has sent me a letter from 
the young man expressing his gratitude towards you and me for 
the help we have given him. 

Next, I must refer to your letter of the 4th ult. on the repudiation 
question, on which I grieve to think that you are only able to speak 
in an uncertain manner. To break faith with those who lent you 
money in the time of your trouble will unite all the world in condem- 
nation of you, and will be a losing policy after all; for you must bor- 
row in some shape to pay off those whose debt you will partly re- 
pudiate and in future nobody in Europe will trust you, and all your 
securities of every kind will suffer some taint. 

It is melancholy to think how many acts of want of faith are com- 
mitted by individuals and governments, but it is pitiful to see such 
acts done for no adequate result. In your case I think it could be 
proved that the ultimate loss in money and in character would be 
far greater than any gain that can possibly be made by breaking 
faith with the holders of your five-twenty bonds. 

Now for the Claims. There was a discussion last night in our 
House of Commons on this old topic. I was not there, in fact, I 
have no wish to say anything in public upon it. All that was said 
seems to have been in a very fair and friendly spirit. 

There seems to me to be some misapprehension on the point on 
which the negociation has been suspended, and also upon what I 
have said upon it. If Mr. Seward proposes to arbitrate upon the 
legal right of this Government to admit the belligerent rights of the 
South and to ask the arbitrator to condemn the act of this Govern- 
ment in that matter, and to order an apology for it, or some compen- 
sation in respect of it, then I think Mr. Seward's proposition is one 
which no Government could for a moment listen to. I believe in 
the legal right of this Government to do what it did, tho' I wholly 
condemn the act itself, and I think you have great reason to complain 
of it as imfriendly and injurious; but I cannot admit that it is a 
matter fit for reference, or for compensation, however injurious you 
may think it has been to you. 

But if Mr. Seward asks that in the discussion of the "claims" 
before an arbitrator, he shall be at liberty to shew that the ac- 
knowledgment of belligerent rights enabled English sailors, without 
the risk of being hanged as pirates, to engage in war against you 
under the Confederate flag, and that it is a proof of the unfriendly 
spirit of this Government, under which it afterwards permitted 
armed ships to be built and to sail from our ports, then I think the 
demand of Mr. Seward is not unreasonable and that it ought to be 
granted, and this I think is the general feeling here. 
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Your claim is or was a claim for compensation for injuries sustained 
by your shipping from armed vessels which sailed from English ports. 
If it could be shewn that our Government had done its duty in at- 
tempting to prevent the building and sailing of such ships then the 
arbitrator would award no compensation. In this case, clearly, I 
presume, he would not be asked to consider the "Queen's proclama- 
tion" with a view to its condemnation, or to any award of compensa- 
tion in respect of it. 

If the "proclamation" stood by itself, and had not been followed 
by the Alabama, you might have considered it unfriendly, but you 
would not have demanded or suggested an "arbitration" upon it. 
The Alabama case is the one ground on which you make a claim 
for compensation, and it is only in support of that claim that you 
have any title to bring the "recognition" question before the ar- 
bitrator. I agree with you that the "recognition" having taken 
place, this Government was the more bound to be careful that its 
own municipal law was not broken, and that the well-known require- 
ments of international law were observed. 

I would consent to have all the facts brought before the tribunal, 
in order that the decision on the "claims" might be complete and 
conclusive. Let the "proclamation" strengthen your case if it can 
do so, I mean the case you have against us in respect of the Alabama 
and other ships; but don't ask us to refer that which no arbitrator 
is competent to decide, and on which he could award no compensa- 
tion to the complaining party. 

From Mr. Seward's withdrawal from the negodations, it begins 
to be thought here by some that he is not unwilling to have the ques- 
tion kept open, and by others that he has no great confidence that 
he could obtain a verdict in the case. I confess I am somewhat in- 
clined to this latter opinion. I think you were grossly wronged, 
and that you may reasonably claim compensation; but I have never 
felt great confidence that you would succeed in getting it before any 
tribimal to which the case is likely to be referred. 

After all, I learn what you doubtless know, that Mr. Seward has 
not wholly withdrawn from the question, altho' he professes to have 
given up "arbitration." / am sorry he is not more direct and explicit. 
I am sure there is a general desire here in pubUc and with our min- 
isters and statesmen to meet the question fairly, not from fear of 
war, but from a feeling that, partly from mistake and ignorance and 
passion, we did you wrong during your great troubles, and from a 
wish that our wrong-doing may, to some extent, be forgotten or 
atoned for. 

I do not know that I can do anything in this matter, but if you 
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think I can, I shall be glad to say or do anything that may smooth 
the way to a satisfactory adjustment. 

We have a new Prime Minister, as you will have seen.^ I think 
he cannot last long; but to be Prime Minister is to him the "summum 
bomun" of his adventurous life. It is another and final proof of the 
decrepitude of the aristocratic and territorial class with us! 

As to your progressing revolution, what shall I say? We cannot 
well judge here; but it is wonderful that your Government securities 
remain xmshaken whilst your Congress and Executive are almost 
at open war! There does not seem to be much distrust of you tho' 
you menace repudiation and the dethronement of your President at 
the same time. 

I lament Mr. Johnson's obstinacy and folly. He seems resolved 
to have his name in your history, placed alongside that of Mr. 
Buchanan, when he might have stood at least next after Washington 
and Lincoln! 

The world will probably think he cannot have a fair trial before 
the Senate, but there is no other possible tribimal. How is his power 
to be checked or suspended during the trial, or even after it, if con- 
victed? I suspect he will require to he forcibly suspended or removed, 
and that his obstinacy will make him resist up to the very last. I 
wish it had not come to this — as doubtless every thoughtful man 
among you wishes. I suppose the Senate will not sanction McCIel- 
lan's appointment to London.^ Is it a plan to get him away from 
the Presidential canvass — or to give him a position which may im- 
prove his candidature? 

I think Mr. Adams is anxious to go home — all parties here wish 
him to stay. ... 

John Bright. 

Private. Rochdale, August i, 1868. 

My dear Mr. Sumner, — It is long since I wrote to you, but I 
have not ceased to observe what is doing on your side of the water. 
For some weeks past I have been "horrified" at the rumour that 
Mr. Chase was not only willing but hungry to become the Presiden- 
tial candidate of the Democratic party! From your newspapers I 

' Disraeli, who became the head of the Government in February, Lord Derby- 
having resigned on account of his health. 

^ The nomination was made February 21, and on the same day the removal 
of Secretary Stanton from office was announced. Unfavorable action of the 
Senate on the nomination was early indicated, but the impeachment trial of the 
President monopolized attention until the end of the month. On June 8 the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Affairs reported adversely, and on June 12 Reverdy 
Johnson received his commission. See Welles, Diary, ni. 257; The Nation, vi. 165. 
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am compelled to believe that the rumour was and is true, and I can 
assure you that I have heard nothing more sad for a long time. If 
I had been sufficiently intimate with Mr. Chase to have justified 
any interference on my part, I should have written to him to have 
warned him of the bottomless pit to which the devil of ambition 
was said to be leading him. I have spoken on the subject to some 
Americans here, and have said, if he succeeds he will be discredited, 
if he fails he will be ruined. He has now failed and I cannot see how 
he can retain any place in the confidence of the Republican party. If 
I were asked to join DisraeU's Cabinet, and were to accept it, where 
should I be in the estimation of all my friends of the Liberal party in 
England? Just where, I suppose, Mr. Chase is now with your Re- 
publican party. After all, what a devil is this ambition ! Lord Stowell 
said that "it breaks the ties of blood. and forgets the obligations of 
gratitude;" but it does much more; for it devours whatever there is 
that is noble in men, and it blinds them strangely even in the pursuit 
of its own ends. 

There have been rumours too that Mr. Adams was not unwilling 
to throw in his lot with the same Party; but this I cannot believe, 
altho' I dare say his close friendship with Mr. Seward has somewhat 
cooled his sympathy with your friends. His judgment whilst in 
England has been impartial and sagacious and I should grieve if he 
made any false step in his public career. 

I conclude that Mr. Seymour is not likely to be elected — the 
repudiation scheme of the party ought to be fatal to it. 

I know not how the question of the "claims" is. going on between 
Lord Stanley and Mr. Seward, but I suppose it will rest awhile and be 
settled in some wholesale mode of getting rid of all matters in dispute. 

When you are electing your President, we shall be electing our 
ParUament. We shall have a great contest; from all I hear and see, 
I think we shall have a substantial and probably a large majority. 
The "church cry" is no more successful than the "no popery" cry, 
and the Irish church has few friends outside the old Tory party. In 
Ireland it is considered to be "as good as gone," and its doom is 
thought even by its friends to be decided. The coming Parliament 
will I believe confirm the decision of the one which is about to be 
dissolved. 

I spoke at a dinner in Birmingham last week, and ventured a crit- 
icism on your system of changing all your officials on a change of 
party in the Government. I expressed the opinion that our system 
was much better, but in some other matters, as in your disposition 
to reduce your armaments and military expenditure, we might follow 
you with great advantage. 

From what I hear from your side, I conclude that the South is 
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becoming more settled and is slowly beginning to recover from the 
effects of the war. We are deeply concerned in this; for our great 
cotton trade is terribly damaged by the fluctuations in the price of 
cotton, and they cannot cease so long as you can only grow two to 
two and one-half millions of bales in the year. 

I am weary with our session of Parliament, as you doubtless are in 
your long labors at Washington. There is hard work in public life; 
but there is some compensation when we see that good principles 
and good measures make progress in the midst of so much weakness 
and so much baseness among men. We have had a very hot season, 
scarcely any rain for three months past. . . . 

John Bright. 

Confidential. Rochdale, December 25, 1868. 

My dear Mr. Sumner, — A short letter which you wrote to me 
in August last only reached me a few days ago. It had remained 
at the Reform Club since I left town at the end of the session. It 
is strange that the London papers should care so little about the 
course taken by their American correspondents. I do not know that 
I can do anything to bring about a change. 

You will have seen the result of our elections, as I have seen that 
of yours. To me our victory has been very costly, for it has forced 
me from my independent to an official position.* I was much op- 
posed to accepting office, but the strain put upon me was too great 
and I was compelled to surrender. If you happen to see the English 
newspapers of Tuesday last, December 22, you will see my election 
speech at Birmingham, with an honest explanation of what occurred 
at the formation of this Government. I must do the best I can, and 
hope that what I have done may turn out to be the right thing. 

And now about your affairs. Your election gave me great pleasure 
and I suspect your present President's last message must make 
every man in your country rejoice that his ignoble reign is nearly 
at an end. 

Your minister here seems to have caused much disappointment 
with you, and he has caused me some of the same feeling. The gen- 
eral impression here is that he has spoken more than was necessary, 
and that he need not have accepted invitations to meet Laird, and 
Roebuck and Whamcliffe. I incline to think however that he came 
resolved to forget all the past, and honestly most anxious to renew 
or restore the old friendship. I think that he has acted injudiciously, 
having regard to opinion, not on this side, but on your side the 
Atlantic. 

• He became President of the Board of Trade. 
21 
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I dined with him at Birmingham, and have seen him since in 
London. I think him most wishful to restore harmony between the 
Governments and the nations, and I have formed a favorable opinion 
of him from what I have seen of him in private. I shall be very sorry 
if he is unable to complete the work on or for which he was sent to 
England. 

I wish to speak to you about this attempted negociation. I sus- 
pect neither your Minister nor ours understands what is really the 
position and the intention of Mr. Seward. 

Lord Stanley seems to me to have yielded everything that could 
reasonably be asked. He consented that all the correspondence, in- 
cluding that touching the "belligerent rights" question, should be 
placed before the Commissioners; all the matters of complaint and 
in dispute being left with them. Mr. Seward then asked for the Com- 
mission to sit at Washington and not in London, and then all would 
be well. Lord Stanley agreed to this. 

Since then Mr. Seward has proposed several other changes in the 
convention. He wishes to begin with a protocol rather than a con- 
vention, and he suggests a mode of reference in case the commis- 
sioners cannot agree which may exclude a "crowned head" or "head 
of state," and which is a mode of drawing lots or playing at what we 
call "toss up" for the appointment of the umpire! The impression 
here is that he does not want the matter settled, or that he feels 
his position in the Senate so feeble that he dare not bring any arrange- 
ment which is possible for him before that body with any chance of 
success. 

So far as I understand it, what our Government wants is this — 
that the claims connected with the Alabama, involving an important 
principle, in which all nations are interested, should be referred, if 
referred at all, to the "head" of some independent state — whether 
a monarch or a repubUcan head — and not to any less important 
umpire, in order that the decision, when given, may be accepted 
by the world as one given from a high source and carrying with it 
the greatest possible weight. If the commissioners cannot decide 
the question, which is likely to be the case, they wish to have the 
best imipire the world can give, and they think the "head of a state " 
with the assistance he can have, will be the best. I think if Mr. 
Seward is in earnest, there can be no difficulty in the matter. Sup- 
pose the commissioners do not agree as to the claims; they refer to 
their respective Governments. Suppose the Govenmients cannot 
agree whether Russia or Prussia or Holland or Switzerland or Portu- 
gal or Brazil shall be umpire — surely they could agree that some one 
of these should select an umpire to whom the matter before the com- 
missioners should be finally referred? 
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If Mr. Seward can settle the matter, let it be done by some simple 
and clear proposition; if he cannot, if he fears the judgment of the 
Senate, and the popular outcry against Mr. Reverdy Johnson, then 
the matter had better remain open till your new President is in office. 
I am quite sure our Foreign Minister is willing to do anything that 
is reasonable, as are his colleagues; but it is a little beyond the 
bovmds of ordinary practice, for your Secretary of State to insist 
on new propositions after so many concessions have been made, 
and after your Minister here is supposed to have been entirely sat- 
isfied. There is no disposition here on the part of the Government 
or the people to place difficulties in the way of a settlement; but, 
condemning as I do the course taken by our Government during 
your war, I could not advise them to stoop unworthily to procure an 
adjustment of the points in dispute between the two countries. I 
am sure our Government is willing to grant whatever any just and 
impartial Government would advise to be right in the case; but 
there is no need to submit to humihation in the manner of doing it. 

I am writing to you confidentially, having, as you know, no preju- 
dice in favor of this coimtry on the matter we are discussing. I 
wish the right thing to be done and in the right way, and I think 
it may be done, unless Mr. Seward is anxious to throw over his 
Minister here, and to postpone the settlement owing to difficulties 
which he may not have foreseen. 

If you can say anything to me which may explain the cause of 
the present obstacles to further progress in the negodation, I shall 
be very glad. You may write freely to me, as I write to you. Our 
views are much alike and our objects are precisely the same. I have 
been intending to write to you for some weeks on this matter, but I 
seem to have neither time to write nor think for a month past. I 
hope you will read my speech at Birmingham on Monday last, for 
it gives some explanations which I like my friends to imderstand 
for my own sake. . . . 

John Bright. 

I desired my publisher to send you a copy of the two volvimes of 
my speeches which came out in September. A second edition is just 
now advertised. 

TAYNcn,! BY Inveraray, N. B., August 10, 1871. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I have been ill and "on the shelf" since 
the beginning of last year and have written few letters, and have 
been compelled to shun all business. 

I write this note as I wish to give it to one of my friends who is 
about to visit the States. Mr. Thos. A. Potter, the bearer of this. 
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is the son of my friend Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P. I need not tell you 
of his father's services here during your great conflict. I believe 
he spent more money, and I may almost say that he worked harder, 
than any other Englishman, to give sound opinions to our people 
on the subject of your war. 

Mr. T. A. Potter visits America for the purpose of instruction. I 
wish every Englishman could visit you. 

If you can in any way make his visit usefiil and pleasant, you will 
confer a favor on me. 

I am wandering in Scotland for my health's sake. I am very much 
better, and hope by the end of the year to be able to return to work 
— tho' I feel as if my work were nearly done. . . . 

John Bright. 

Queen's Hotel, Glasgow, September 17, 1872. 

Dear Mr. Sumner, — I have just reached this city, and find 
from the newspapers that you are in London. I am sorry I am not 
likely to be at home for nearly a month to come, or I should ask 
you to come down to Rochdale to stay with us as long as it might 
suit you to stay. I suppose you will not be returning to the States 
for some time — the papers say not before November. If that be 
so I may hope to see you, and I hope you will come on your way to 
Liverpool if no earlier date will be convenient for you. 

I should much like a quiet evening with you, and a talk over what 
is doing on your side of the water. You will be glad, as I am, that 
the long dispute is disposed of, so far as arbitration can dispose of it. 

My address for a week or ten days will, I expect, be Taynuilt, by 
Inveraray, N. B. ; but a letter addressed to me at Rochdale will be 
immediately forwarded. 

I hope you are not really out of health. You will find it a relief 
to be away from home at this moment if you are as weary of the 
turmoil of elections as I have long been. . . . 

John Bright. 

Mr. Wendell supplies the following docuinent from the 
Rindge Papers: ^ 

Benjamin Pollard of Boston in the County of Suffolk within His 
Majesty's Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New England 
Notary Publick upon solemn Oath declareth. That on the Twenty 
sLxth day of Decem' instant, at the Request, and by the direction 
of George Jaffrey, Jotham Odiome, Theodore Atkinson, Andrew 
Wiggin, Thomas Pecker and James Jaffrey all of His Majestys 

' Proceedings, XLrv. 189. 
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Province of New Hampshire Esq" being a Committee appointed to 
attend on behalf of the said last mention'd Province upon His Maj- 
estys Commissioners for setling the Boundary Lines between the two 
aforesaid Provinces, he serv'd His Excell[enc]y Jon» Belcher Esq' 
Governour of the aforesaid Provinces with an order of His Majesty in 
Councill, a true Copy whereof is hereunto annexed by delivering the 
same to him at the Province House in said Boston, under the Seal 
of His Majestys Councill Office, and leaving it with him and that he 
this Declarant at the same time deliver'd and left with His s*^ Excel- 
lency a Paper Writing, a true Copy whereof is hereunto annexed 
which said Paper Writing was annexed to the aforesaid Order of His 
Majesty in Councill with a small piece of red Ribbon, and is entituled 
an Account of the Costs of the Commission under the broad Seal ap>- 
pointing Commissioners to settle the Boimdary Lines between His 
Majestys Province of New Hampshire, and the Massachusetts Bay, 
and the Expences of the Commissioners in executing the same and, 
at the same time acquainted His Excellency with the Piuport of the 
said Accounts. And this Declarant further saith that on the next 
day following his said Excellency sent for him to the aforesaid 
Province House, and this Declarant thereupon waited on His Ex- 
cell'' to know His Pleasure and his said Excell^ told the Declarant 
That he could not find in His Majestys Order which he had left with 
him the day before that any notice was taken of an Account tacked 
to it or that any Account at all was taken Notice of in it, upon which 
His Excellency took out of his Desk His Majestys Order, and Ac- 
count aforesaid, and with a Pair of Scissers separated the Account 
from the Order, saying that it was no better than forgery, and that 
a man in England guilty of such a thing would be tryed for Forgery, 
and that for his own part he would Cut of his right hand before he 
would be gxiilty of tacking any thing to the Kings order. Where- 
upon this Declarant told His Excellency that he tacked the Accoimt 
to His Majestys Order by the direction of said Committee; but that 
it was not done with any design of Forgery, or to affront His Excel- 
lency but in consequence of the Paragraph in His Majestys Order, 
directing the Expence of the aforesaid Commission to be equally 
borne by the two Provinces, and that his Excellency might lay the 
Account before the Generall Court of the Province of the Massachu- 
setts Bay then sitting. His Excellency then said, the Province of 
the Massachusetts Bay had an Account against the Province of 
New Hampshire, of Thirty Six hundred Poimds, and when that was 
added to the New Hampshire Accoimt it would by being equally 
divided bring New Hampshire in Debt near Twelve hundred 
Pounds, so that they had better be easy, and let it alone, but if they 
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were determined to deliver the Account to him they ought to apply 
to the Gov' in a proper manner for he would not receive it so, and 
thereupon thrust said Accoimt into the Declarants hands. And this 
Declarant further saith that after the Accoxmt was so sever'd, and 
put into his hands by His Excellency this Declarant said May it 
please Y'r Excell'y as I am the Agent of the New Hampshire Com- 
mittee in this Affair I now deUver the Account to Y' Excellency in 
their behalf sever'd from His Majestys aforesaid Order, and there- 
upon oSer'd to deliver it to his Excellency but he refused to take it 
and said he did not know what the Gov' had to do with it at all for 
the Affair of the Expence lay with the Committees of both Provinces 
and Lastly This Declarant saith that in the aforesaid Discourse 
with His Excellency, His Excellency told him that he had some 
months before receiv'd a Copy of His Majestys aforesaid Order from 
England. And further this Declarant saith not. 

Benjamin Pollahd. 
Boston, Derf 30th, 1740. 

Boston, January 12th, 1740. 
Suffolk Sc. 

Mr. Benjamin Pollard appearing before me the Subscriber 
One of His Majestys Justices of the Peace for the County afore- 
said and made Oath to the truth of the above Declaration by 
him subscribed. 

Joshua Winslow.' 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Sanborn 
and Hart. 

' The paper abo bears the following memorandum in pencil: "Given by Mrs. 
Mary Sheafe Israel to James Rindge Stanwood, March 8, 1885." 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

JOHN FISKE. 

By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 



John Fiske died at the Hawthorne Inn, East Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, on July 4, 1901. He had been m his usual 
health until a few days previous, when a spell of great heat 
began to tell upon him. As his exhaustion became alarming, he 
was taken to Gloucester by boat on July 3, but it was too late. 

John Fiske's name was originally Edmund Fiske Green, and 
he was born at Hartford, Connecticut, March 30, 1842, the 
son of Edmund Brewster and Mary (Fiske) Green. After his 
father's death, his name was changed to John Fiske, the name 
of his mother's grandfather. Mrs. Green married, in 1855, 
Edwin W. Stoughton, who was later American Minister to 
Russia. The boy's childhood and youth were spent chiefly in 
Middletown, Connecticut. He fitted for college at H. M. 
Colton's school there, at Betts Academy, Stamford, and in 
Cambridge with Andrew T. Bates. 

From infancy he showed remarkable precocity. At seven he 
had read a large part of Caesar, and was reading Rollin, Jose- 
phus, and Goldsmith's "History of Greece." Before he was 
nine he had read nearly all of Shakespeare, and much of Milton, 
Bunyan and Pope. He began Greek at nine. By eleven he 
had read Gibbon, Robertson and Prescott, and most of Frois- 
sart, and he wrote from memory a chronological table from 
B. c. 1000 to A. D. 1820, filling a quarto blank book of sixty 
pages. "At twelve," to quote from an account he once gave 
of his youth, "he had read most of the Collectanea Graeca Ma- 
jora, by the aid of a Greek-Latin dictionary, and the next year 
had read the whole of Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, Sallust and Sue- 
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tonius, and much of Livy, Cicero, Ovid, Catullus and Juvenal. 
At the same time he had gone through Euclid, plane and spheri- 
cal trigonometry, surveying and navigation, and analytic geom- 
etry, and was well advanced in differential calculus. At fifteen 
he could read Plato and Herodotus at sight, and was begin- 
ning German. Within the next year he was keeping his diary 
in Spanish, and was reading French, Italian, and Portuguese. 
He began Hebrew at seventeen, and took up Sanskrit the next 
year. Meanwhile he was delving also in science, getting his 
knowledge from books and not from the laboratory or the 
field. He averaged twelve hours' study daily, twelve months 
in the year, before he was sixteen, and afterwards nearly fifteen 
hours daily, working with persistent energy; yet he main- 
tained the most robust health, and entered with enthusiasm 
into out-of-door life." 

He joined the Sophomore Class at Harvard in i860, and grad- 
uated with honor in 1863. Then he studied at the Law School, 
taking his LL.B. in 1865; he was admitted to the Suffolk bar 
June II, 1864, and had an office in Boston from February i 
till October i, 1865. While waiting for clients he read history 
voraciously, and soon decided to make Uterature his profession. 
As early as 1861, while he was a Junior at Harvard, he con- 
tributed to the National Quarterly Review an article entitled 
"Mr. Buckle's Fallacies," which is now included in his Dar- 
winism and Other Essays. This is one of the most remark- 
ably mature productions by a youth under twenty in English, 
and it gave him an immediate reputation. 

Fiske soon abandoned the law to devote himself to study and 
writing. He was one of the earliest of his generation to explore 
and embrace with enthusiasm the new doctrines in science and 
philosophy which had the theory of evolution for their basis. 
Comte, Spencer and Darwin became his masters. He wrote a 
series of articles on Positivism which the New York World 
published and paid for, — an event which can hardly be regarded 
as possible in the present state of metropohtan journalism. 

His first book, which was preceded by many essays in re- 
views, magazines and newspapers, was Myths and Myth-Makers, 
published in 1872. This was followed in 1874 by a work which 
at once attracted wide attention, — Outlines of Cosmic Phi- 
losophy, based upon a series of lectures which he had delivered 
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at Harvard in 1869 and 1871, and which he repeated in Boston, 
New York and London. It was a singularly lucid exposition 
of the philosophy of evolution, and won for him the intimate 
personal friendship of Darwin, Spencer and Huxley. After 
reading this book Darwin wrote to him, "I never in my life 
read so lucid an expositor (and therefore thinker) as you are." 
At about this time Fiske made a journey to England, where he 
had a cordial welcome from men of science and historians. He 
returned with reputation enhanced, and with plans for half a 
dozen large works in his mind. Until 1879, however, though 
he wrote and studied industriously, he was hovering from one 
subject to another. In that year his appointment as assistant 
librarian of the Harvard Library ceased, and he was forced to 
look for some other means of securing a livelihood. Fortu- 
nately Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Boston, had conceived the 
idea of stimulating the patriotism of the younger generation by 
providing courses of popular lectures on American History, and, 
knowing Fiske's ability, she invited him to assist in this under- 
taking. Thus began the sphere of activity — American His- 
tory — in which he busied himself during the rest of his life. 
His course of lectures in the Old South Church led to lecture 
engagements in all parts of the country. 

The long list of Fiske's works includes The Discovery of 
America, The Critical Period of American History, The Begin- 
nings of New England, Civil Government in the United States, 
The War of Independence, The American Revolution, Old Vir- 
ginia and her Neighbors, The Dutch and Quaker Colonies, A 
History of the American People, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution, Myths and Myth-Makers, 
Tobacco and Alcohol, The Unseen World, Darwinism and Other 
Essays, Excursions of an Evolutionist, The Destiny of Man Viewed 
in the Light of his Origin, The Idea of God as Affected by 
Modern Knowledge, Through Nature to God, American Political 
Ideas Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal History, The 
Mississippi Valley in the Civil War, New France and New Eng- 
land, and Essays Historical and Literary. Besides these books, 
he was the author of innumerable pamphlets and magazine 
articles, and he did an unusual amount of literary drudgery. 
He wrote a school history of the United States, and with J. G. 
Wilson he edited Appleton's Cyclopcedia of American Biography. 
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At the time of his death he had engaged to write a systematic 
History of America, in eight or more volumes. 

It will be seen that these works fall under three great classes 
of subjects, — scientific, historical and philosophical. It was 
as the interpreter and popularizer of the doctrines of evolution 
that Fiske first made his mark, and imtil about 1880 his most 
important work was done in this field. Then he turned his at- 
tention to writing history, and this was henceforth his real 
vocation^ It is no exaggeration to say that more than any one 
else he helped to put an end to the time when American history 
was the abomination of every schoolboy, the disgust of every 
collegian, and the aversion of the general reader. Thanks to 
the charm of his style, the lucidity of his presentation, the un- 
erringness with which he seized on facts of vital human interest, 
and his geniality, he lifted American history to the highest 
point in popular favor. He proposed to cover in his way the 
whole era from Columbus to the Civil War, but, like Parkman, 
he wrote by topics and not chronologically, going back to fill 
gaps as his fancy moved him. It is to be regretted that some 
of these gaps he left unfilled. His method was to use his chap- 
ters as lectures, a process which enabled him not only to test 
them critically in many moods himself, but also to observe their 
efifect on various audiences. After he had sufl&ciently tested 
them, he cast them into final shape for printing. 

This is not the place for a critical survey of Fiske's rank as 
a historian; but I may remark that the underestimate which 
some of the teachers of history made upon him during his life- 
time is gradually being corrected. He suffered from the dis- 
advantage of producing narrative history at a time when docu- 
mentation and textual criticism were regarded as the proper, 
if not the only legitimate, province of the historian. He was 
master of an unusually lucid style, at a time when to write so 
as to interest the general cultivated reader was to incur the 
suspicion or even the rebuke of those who could not write, but 
who set the fashion in historiography. He supplied few foot- 
notes, therefore he must be superficial. He was "popular," 
therefore he could be no scholar: for "popularity" was the 
final reach of turpitude. 

During the past decade, however, a more liberal view of 
historical writing has gradually come in, until now it is possible 
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to do justice to John Fiske's remarkable talents and achieve- 
ment. As a clear and magnetic narrator he had no superior 
among his American contemporaries, most of whom followed 
German models while his were French. The piecemeal character 
of his writing, which resulted in his treating American history 
by topics or sections instead of chronologically, inevitably 
deprived the collected volumes of that fused and consistent 
quahty which belongs to the masterpieces. On the other hand, 
the fact that each section forms an independent whole has 
assured to it a much wider reading. 

More than a dozen years before he died, Fiske gave this ac- 
coxmt of his historical undertaking: "When John Richard 
Green was planning his Short History of the English People, and 
he and I were friends in London, I heard him telling about his 
scheme. I thought it would be a very nice thing to do something 
of the same sort for American history. But when I took it up 
I found myself, instead of carrying it out in that way, dwelling 
upon special points; and insensibly, without any volition on 
my part, I suppose, it has been rather taking the shape of sepa- 
rate monographs." The writer (presvmiably Horace E. Scudder) 
of the brief biographical sketch of Fiske (prefixed to his War oj 
Independence), from which this and other facts in this sketch 
are borrowed, adds that it was the preparation of six lectures 
on American History, delivered in 1879 at the Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, that finally determined him to pursue this sub- 
ject. Of his way of mastering a historical theme, he said: "I 
look it up or investigate it, and then write an essay or a lecture 
on the subject. That serves as a preliminary statement, either 
of a large subject or of special points. It is a help to me to make 
a statement of the kind — I mean in the lecture or essay form. 
In fact, it always assists me to try to state the case. I never 
pubhsh anything after this first statement, but generally keep 
it with me for, it may be, some years, and possibly return to it 
again several times." 

Fiske's philosophical works — using the word in a broad 
sense — were the siunming up of life as it appeared to his power- 
ful mind, after experience had mellowed and reflection had for- 
mulated or corrected. So his Idea of God, The Destiny of Man 
and Through Nature to God lack the polemical and dogmatic 
vigor of his earlier writings on evolution, but they are rich ia 
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wisdom, and a large spirit breathes through them, making them 
models of their kind. 

For many years John Fiske was unquestionably the most 
popular lecturer on serious subjects in the United States. Year 
after year he delivered annually more than one hundred lectures, 
and he had frequently addressed equally enthusiastic audiences 
in Great Britain. He had lectured before the Royal Institution 
in London and the Philosophical Institution at Edinburgh; 
and in the summer of 1901 he was to deliver at Winchester, 
England, the chief address at the millennial celebration of Alfred 
the Great. His manner on the platform was simple; he had 
none of the arts of the elocutionist; he even lacked a sympathetic 
voice. And yet he held his hearers from first to last, not once 
only, but season after season. The cause is not far to seek, — 
he invariably had something to say, and he said it simply, with 
downright veracity, and with a lucidity which appealed to every 
eager mind. 

John Fiske's official relations with Harvard University were 
desultory: he had not the temperament to work ploddingly, 
nor to observe the fixed hours for exercises that have to be ob- 
served in an institution whose primary object is teaching. In 
1870 he was for a few months instructor in History, having 
previously (1869) been appointed University Lecturer for one 
year. From 1872 to 1879 he was assistant librarian, bridging 
the critical period in the development of the Harvard Library 
during the last part of Sibley's r6gime and the beginning of 
Justin Winsor's. From 1895 to 1897 he was again a lecturer on 
a special appointment, and it was during one of these winters 
that he delivered his course on the "Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War." His last public service to the University was when, 
a few months before his death, he gave the Ingersoll Lecture 
on Human Immortality. He was Overseer from 1879 to 1891, 
and was elected a third time in 1899. In 1884 he was made 
non-resident professor of American History in Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, an appointment which involved 
the delivery of a course of lectures each year, but which left him 
otherwise greater freedom than most professors enjoy. Harvard 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on him in 1894, and in 
the same year the University of Pennsylvania made him a 
Doctor of Letters. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
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Historical Society, a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and an active or a corresponding member of many 
other societies. 

We may safely say that no other American man of letters, or 
indeed scholar, has equalled Fiske in the variety of his learning 
and in his mastery of it. Merely as a linguist, his attainments 
were extraordinary; besides English, he used Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Gothic, Roumanian, Russian, Hebrew, 
Chaldee and Sanskrit. His reading embraced not only a vast 
number of historical works, but the best works in all literatures, 
ancient and modern. He had explored the great currents of 
philosophy, and he had what men of letters have usually lacked, 
a real talent for science, whether as an investigator, a generalizer 
or an interpreter. His own contribution to the theory of evolu- 
tion — the demonstration of the importance of the prolongation 
of infancy in the human young — showed his ability as a dis- 
coverer in science. He was a prodigious worker, but not a 
worker by schedule. On occasion, he would write ten or twelve 
hours at a sitting. A lover of music, he sang, and played both 
the piano and the violin. When he was fifteen without a master 
he learned to play on the piano such a work as Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass; later he studied the science of music, and composed a 
maes and songs. He delighted in amateur gardening. 

In 1884 Fiske replied characteristically as follows to an in- 
quirer regarding his methods of work: 

I am forty-two years old, six feet in height, girth of chest forty- 
six inches, waist forty-four inches, head twenty-four inches, neck 
eighteen inches, arm sixteen inches, weight two hundred and forty 
pounds, complexion ilorid, hair auburn, beard red. Am alert and 
active, appetite voracious, sleep sound. I work by day or night in- 
diSerently. My method, like Genercil Grant's, is to "keep hammer- 
ing." I sometimes make an outline first. Scarcely ever change a 
word once written. Very seldom taste coffee or wine, or smoke a 
cigar. But I drink beer freely (two or three quarts daily for the past 
twenty-four years), and smoke tobacco in a meerschaum pipe 
nearly all the time when at work. Have been in the habit of working 
from twelve to fifteen hours daily since I was twelve years old. 
Never have a headache, or physical discomfort of any sort. I prefer 
to work in a cold room, 55° to 60° F. Always sit in a draft when I 
can find one. Wear the thinnest clothes I can find, both in winter 
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and summer. Catch cold once in three or four years, but not severely. 
Never experienced the feeling of disinclination for work, and there- 
fore have never had to force myself. If I feel at all dull when at 
work, I restore myself by a half-hour at the piano.' 

Even in so brief a sketch as this, mention should be made of 
two of Fiske's marked characteristics — his approachableness 
and his devotion to his friends. He was hail-fellow-well-met 
with everybody, but most of all with children. His friendships 
included not only distinguished men, like Huxley and Parkman, 
both of whom he commemorated in beautiful essays, but others 
less celebrated but not less dear, like Professor Youmans, whose 
biography he wrote, and cronies to whom he dedicated many of 
his books. 

In stature John Fiske was tall, fully six feet, and after forty 
he grew so stout, weighing nearly 300 pounds, that he tersely 
described his dimensions as "72 X 56 inches." Of light com- 
plexion, with curly reddish beard and grizzled hair, his large 
spectacles and not mobile features suggested the stolid German 
professor; but a few minutes' conversation revealed him as he 
was, — responsive, penetrating, almost boyish in his frankness, 
the least self-conscious of celebrities, the most unpedantic of 
great scholars. He took a deep interest in public affairs, al- 
though he never participated in them. By temperament an in- 
dependent and a liberal, he joined the Mugwump seceders in 
1884. Toward the end of his life he accepted the presidency 
of the Anti-Immigration League, because he felt that we had 
gone too far in admitting undesirable foreigners to the United 
States. Although he disapproved of the Spanish War, he 
acquiesced in its results; at least he detached himself from 
the Anti-Imperialists, with whom he had first sympathized. 

On September 4, 1864, Fiske married Miss Abby M. Brooks, 
of Petersham, by whom he had six children. For many years 
his home was at No. 22 Berkeley Street, Cambridge; he usually 
spent his simimers at Petersham, and there he is buried. 

' This letter, dated July 19, 1884, was written to Dr. H. Erichsen. The 
original is in the collection of Grenville H. Norcross. 



